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Everything factual is already theory: to understand this would be the 
greatest possible achievement. The blueness of the sky reveals to us 
the basic law of chromatics. But don’t go looking for anything behind 
phenomena: they are themselves what they teach, the theory 
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Foreword 


Barbara Agosti 


As Angela Cerasuolo explains in such an exemplary fashion in this book, 
the development of a treatise on painting that was not limited to the tradi- 
tion of books of recipes and workshop notebooks (libri di bottega), but rather 
an established literary expression of the awareness of the unbreakable bond 
between technique and style, is interwoven with the development of the 
modern manner (maniera moderna), and indeed begins with the personality 
of Leonardo. 

At the origin of the project that he had long pursued but never brought to 
fulfilment—the writing of a treatise aimed at passing on instructions for the 
practice of painting—lies Leonardo’s tireless revindication not only of the lib- 
eral and non-mechanical nature of this art, but rather, and over and above this, 
of the superiority of painting, a true science based on the primacy of the sense 
of sight over the written word. In a passage that would have taken its place at 
the beginning of this work (Cod. Vat. Urb. 2v—3r) he had written: 


Painting represents the works of nature to the senses with greater truth 
and certainty than do spoken or written words; but the written word will 
better represent words to the senses than will painting, but we will say 
that the science which represents the works of nature is more worthy of 
wonder than that which represents the works of the man creating the 
work, that is the works of man which are words, for instance poetry and 
other such works which communicate through human language. 


‘Human language; however, was a tool that could be effectively used, corre- 
sponding to the strong didactic bent of Leonardo, in order to share with the 
younger generation and with posterity, the observations and precepts on 
which were based the radically new conception and practice of painting devel- 
oped by the artist. 


1 La pittura rappresenta al senso con più verità e certezza l'opere de natura che non fanno le 
parole o le lettere, ma le lettere rappresentano con più verità le parole al senso che non fa la 
pittura, ma diremo essere più mirabile quella scienzia che rapresenta l'opere de natura che 
quella che rapresenta l’opere de l'operatore, cioè l’opere de gli omini che sono le parole com'è 
la poesia e simili che passano per la umana lingua. 
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Among the many possible examples, one might pick out his notes on the 
importance of the continuous practicing of the sketch (the abbozzo), and 
on the value of the uncultivated composition? (componimento inculto) to 
inventiveness, as an essential stage of the creative process—a way of conceiv- 
ing disegno that will be promptly assimilated by Raphael, from his years in 
Florence onwards, and will then be transmitted through his pupils to the cul- 
ture of the sixteenth century, marking a turning point in the history of drawing 
and its critical reception (see below paragraphs 1.7 and 2.1). 

Another eloquent example is how the overcoming of geometrical perspec- 
tive in favour of a different idea of space as an atmospheric continuum mea- 
sured in the perception of the observer, opened up the possibility of radical 
changes in the manner of composing storie, leading to the rejection of sub- 
division into independent scenes with autonomous points of view, hitherto 
in use in decorative cycles (for instance the Paduan frescoes by Mantegna or 
those in Arezzo by Piero della Francesca). 

This precept, formulated at the time of his first stay in Lombardy and 
absorbed within the texts selected for the Libro di pittura (Cod. Vat. Urb. 47 r-v), 
quickly generated decisive breakthroughs in paintings of the last decade of the 
fifteenth century; in fact, it is then that painters begin to execute storie which 
unfold on the walls without viewers having to change their view-point whilst 
moving from one scene to another, as occurs for instance in the Grifi chapel in 
the frescos by Zenale in San Pietro in Gessate in Milan (but also in Filippino 
Lippi’s Carafa chapel in Santa Maria sopra Minerva in Rome). 

If one also thinks of the endless notes on the subject of shadows and lights, 
and their interference with colour, strengthened by the investigations by the 
artist on the representation of relief on the picture-plane, it is in these texts of 
a very technical nature that lies the root of the comparison between painting 
and sculpture that within a few decades was destined to become the subject 
of the paragone between the arts, so dear to the culture of the age of the 
Academies, from Benedetto Varchi to Federico Zuccaro (see section 2.3 below). 

With Leonardo, there comes a dramatic shift in the position and hierarchy 
of the intellectual status of painting, which had been established in the mid- 
1430s by Leon Battista Alberti in De pictura, a text in which painting, following 
the prejudice of humanistic culture, continued however to be subordinate to 
literature; a text with which Leonardo, active over a generation later, had a very 
adversarial relationship. For the Florentine humanist, painters still had to turn 
to the scholars and men of letters to draw from them nuove invenzioni and to 
learn how to compose a storia beautifully (bello componere la storia) (111, 54). 


2 Gombrich 1952, p. 59 (translator’s note). 
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The dense summary (Section 1.2) on the circulation of the writings of 
Leonardo in the period preceding the first edition of his treatise, promoted 
in Paris in 1651 by the French Royal Academy, effectively shows how this text 
was read much more by artists than by men of letters, and with what force it 
could still speak to the painters of successive generations, from Giovan Paolo 
Lomazzo to Giulio Cesare Procaccini, from Annibale Carracci to Guido Reni, 
Federico Barocci, Diego Velazquez... 

Leonardo’s treatise is therefore rightly introduced as the core from which 
will develop the ‘technical’ current which will traverse the literature of art in 
the sixteenth century, and which I think is considered here for the first time 
‘from life’: that is, exploring it not on the basis of abstract theoretical ques- 
tions, but rather according to questions resulting from direct contact with 
the physicality of the works and their language, creating a very profitable and 
stimulating dialogue between technical and formal data. It is, from this point 
of view, a book that marks a happy reversal of the trend, consolidated in the 
bibliography of the last decades of the twentieth century, that splits these two 
means of investigation (and their historiographical traditions) leading to a 
paradoxical lack of communication. A particularly significant chapter (1.4) it 
seems to me, is devoted to the introductions to the arts which open the Vite of 
Giorgio Vasari, that the author had conceived as a necessary and integral part 
of the book from the time when he was working to prepare the first edition, 
published in Florence in 1550. The so-called Teoriche included again with only 
a few changes in the edition of 1568, are probably the most luckless pages, the 
least read and the most misunderstood in the entire work of Vasari. 

The analysis to which the author submits these pages, with helpful expla- 
nations and new material on Vasari’s sources, allows one instead to understand 
the significance of the three introductions placed before the corpus of biogra- 
phies of the artists, and the coherence with which they were welded to it: far 
from serving the purpose of a repertoire of concrete instructions, the Teoriche 
aim rather to provide the reader with a model of technical vocabulary (and 
therefore a sample-book of operational problems), inserted in the speech of 
the spoken tongue, and an indispensable tool for the understanding of the 
contents of the book of the Vite itself. 

The treatise on the ‘true precepts’ of painting by the painter from Faenza— 
Armenini—is of an entirely different character; published only in 1586, but 
the result of the author’s mid-century experiences in Rome, this is indeed an 
extremely valuable source for detailed knowledge of the technical processes of 
painting in the sixteenth century. Having arrived in Rome just after the death 
of Perino del Vaga, the last direct heir to the great school of Raphael, while 
Michelangelo was carrying to completion the second of the two frescos in the 
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Cappella Paolina, and while the mature Cecchino Salviati and the very young 
Taddeo Zuccaro were blasting off the last fireworks of the Maniera, Armenini 
aimed to preserve and pass on a wealth of knowledge and technical skills 
acquired through the avid study of the major figurative texts of modern paint- 
ing, and of the working methods of the Masters, preparing, as it is here well 
explained (1.6), a veritable grammar of practical instructions, from the prelimi- 
nary stages of preparation up to the execution of the work. 

The historical and critical reconstruction outlined in the first part of the 
book is set down in the two chapters that follow, and which are also the result 
of a comparison, again direct and carried out in full independence of mind, 
with the workmanship and style of the works, their problems of conservation, 
and the information provided by the sources: it begins with an analysis of terms 
which taken together constitute the basic critical references for the under- 
standing of all discourse on the figurative culture of the maniera moderna, 
such as invenzione, diligenza, prestezza, loaded with implications for the tech- 
nical culture of artists, a series of “issues and forms” that are then organically 
linked to the “processes” examined in the concluding chapter, up to the thrill- 
ing final sequence of case studies of a group of masterpieces in the Museo 
di Capodimonte in Naples, splendidly presented here as the real test of the 
validity of the approach and rigour with which this book is constructed. The 
Madonna del Divino Amore and the Madonna della gatta, two works which as 
a result of the recent investigations that have been carried out we now under- 
stand much better; the former as part of the late activity of Raphael, through 
which passed the presence of Leonardo at the court of Leo x (1513-1516), and 
the latter in the continuity of inventions, language and technical solutions 
that binds the earliest examples by the hand of Giulio Romano to his Master’s 
example; the three swirling bozzetti by Polidoro related to the gestation of the 
great altarpiece in Messina of the Way to Calvary, stages of the creative process 
hovering between elaboration of the drawing and beginning of the painterly 
execution, the charming Sacra famiglia of Parmigianino, refined testing of the 
expressive potential of guazzo; the portrait of Clement v11 with a beard, and 
the Madonna del velo by Sebastiano del Piombo, painted on slabs of slate, in 
which the choice of the stone support made by the former pupil of Giorgione 
who passed, to use a famous phrase of Roberto Longhi, through the Herculean 
arms of Michelangelo, is functional to the desire to compete with sculpture, 
not only in the durability of materials, but also with the powerful simulation 
of relief. 
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Introduction 


No Man’s Land 


Technical writings on art occupy a hinterland which borders on several areas 
and disciplines. Lying between art theory and practice, collections of recipes 
and literary production, rigour and creative fantasy, determinism and idealism, 
and lastly between Art History and Conservation Science. 

It is therefore a subject that is often avoided, only touched upon rather than 
dealt with in its specificity, even when called upon in the context of either 
discipline. The compartmentalisation of knowledge into different fields due 
to greater specialisation has made it difficult to have an approach that takes 
into consideration the several components involved, integrating technical and 
scientific knowledge with the historical and theoretical. 

For this reason, the study of the techniques of art has often followed a sep- 
arate path, creating a kind of autonomous field that is detached and apart, 
which threatens to turn into a dry list of materials and results of scientific 
investigations, rather than a field of study which can and should be the source 
of further knowledge, offering new insights to Art History. 

When the long-desired integration takes place—and often the restoration 
studios of the great museums are the privileged place for this convergence— 
the results can offer unprecedented new openings and keys to research that 
allow one to insert unexpected additions also to those issues which appeared 
to have been fully investigated. 

Fore-runners of this approach have, since the 1980s, pointed out that “the 
collaboration between art historians, scientists and restorers [is not] solely 
of importance for perfecting art-historical methods and making them more 
objective. It also raises new questions and resurrects old ones”! John Shearman 
in turn, introducing the Princeton Raphael Symposium that he organized in 
1983, was very clear about this: the art historian “whose inclination it is to use 
the evidence of the conservator and the scientist, needs to engage in a dia- 
logue; passive acceptance is not enough’. 

A dialogue between the different disciplines is necessary, since each would 
benefit from the reciprocal integration of the other’s knowledge. Unfortu- 
nately, as Alessandro Conti observed, the tendency to separate the expertise 
of the art historians from that of restorers and scientists, is often the path 


1 Henk W. van Os in VAN OS-VAN ASPEREN DE BOER 1983, p. 2. 
2 SHEARMAN 1990, P. 7. 
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taken.2— Of course it is not possible to plan a restoration without taking both 
approaches into account, even though such an attempt is neither easy nor 
obvious, over and above the usual clichés.+ To understand the physical com- 
position of a work, reading and understanding its layer structure, retracing the 
procedures that led to the final result, is the equivalent of learning the basics of 
a language—its grammar. But above all, it is important that art history should 
take on board the study of technical treatises, as one of its tools for studying 
the works, as the technical choices made by the artist are closely connected 
and interdependent with the way that works of art are considered during a 
particular period, and therefore with the history and theory of art. 

In the rich bibliography on sixteenth century literature of art, and among 
the many detailed critical editions in existence, still today there is no work that 
analyses these texts specifically from the point of view of painting techniques. 
Even Vasari’s Introduzzione alle arti itself has never been systematically read 
in Italy from this perspective: it is only recently that Gerald Baldwin Brown’s 
commentary, written at the beginning of the twentieth century, has been pub- 
lished in Italian.5 And yet, several quarters have indicated the need for a study 
that would take into account the results of recent scientific investigations in 
conjunction with what is traceable in the sources.® In fact, the study of paint- 
ing techniques is usually confined to specialist publications, dedicated to an 
expert audience—restorers and scientists rather than art historians—whereas 
art historical studies, especially in Italy, still tend not to deal with technique, as 
Corrado Maltese pointed out back in 1973 in his introduction to a volume on 
technique—Le tecniche artistiche.” 


3 CONTI 1996, pp. 83-103, especially the introductory essay on the cleaning controversy, bring- 
ing all the aspects of this delicate matter to public attention on an international level (CONTI 
1988a); Conti denounced the emerging tendency to adapt to a delegated system of exper- 
tise (“farsi cullare dal sistema Pease di competenze delegate”). He was referring to restorer 
Murray Pease, who in the Fifties proposed that the work of restorers, operating on a scientific 
basis, be separated from that of art historians, since, he argued, the latter are not meant to 
question technical choices, and should only discuss the aesthetic aspects of the work (ivi, 
Pp. 94-99). 

PHILIPPOT 1983. 
BALDWIN BROWN 1907 (1996 in Italy). 

6 CORDARO 1987; PERIER-D’IETEREN 1987. CARDINALI-DE RUGGIERI-FALCUCCI 2002, 
PP. 33-37. 

7 MALTESE 1973, p. 5: the author observed that, whereas there are many books on Art History, 
aesthetics, and History of Art Criticism, the books on the material aspects of art and tech- 
nique are either fragmentary and excessively specialised, or excessively popular and approxi- 
mate (“sulle tecniche, ossia sulle operazioni materiali e sulle condizioni materiali della 
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After that fundamental work, which answered the need for an organic if 
not exhaustive treatment of such a wide and heterogeneous field (it dealt with 
painting and sculpture across their different techniques, but also applied arts 
from gem engraving to stained glass, goldsmithery to textiles), Maltese encour- 
aged more research groups to write a number of texts on paintings. These are 
still an important reference, collecting and organising scattered and hetero- 
geneous information with an historical approach which undoubtedly allowed 
one to trace a history of materials, of great interest and simple to consult, and 
which remains a reference.® The choice of focusing the research on the materi- 
als, albeit excellent under some aspects, by fragmenting the treatise, resulted 
in the undermining of the understanding of the work of art as a whole, focus- 
ing attention on the materials rather than on the way that these were used, 
all the more so as the very classification of a number of these substances (for 
instance glues, oils, resins) as binders or varnishes, cannot but derive from the 
way in which they were put to use. 

What is needed most, is a reconstruction of the procedures which would 
allow one to retrace the phases involved in the making of a painting. With 
painting, even more than with sculpture or the applied arts, the disappear- 
ance of an operative tradition that still employed materials and procedures 
related in some way to past traditions, has definitively interrupted for good 
any relationship between current production of works of art and the fruition of 
those of the past. Although, on the one hand, there is more awareness now of 
the sterile discrimination that relegated the practical and operational aspects 
of art beyond the confines of the field of interest of the art historian, and of 
the importance of studying these aspects not only with regard to problems 
of conservation and restoration, but also for the understanding of works of 
art in their specificity; on the other hand, we now lack the bond of continuity 
with the artist’s atelier, with the language, with the attention to paint materials 
and their effects, which in centuries past had made the relationship with these 
subjects easier. 

Even in the field of restoration, in which modern analytical techniques and 
the acquisition of more in-depth knowledge on materials have opened up new 
paths of knowledge, one is witness to the dispersion of the heritage of expertise 
and old traditions of the atelier in which, despite the ambiguity and confusion, 


progettazione e della esecuzione delle forme artistiche, non abbiamo mai trovato alcunché 
se non di frammentario ed eccessivamente specialistico da un lato o di eccessivamente divul- 
gativo ed approssimativo dall'altro”). 

8 Lafabbrica dei colori 1986; MALTESE 1990; MALTESE 1993. 
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aesthetic restoration and interests of the market, a rich and multifaceted cul- 
ture although unstructured, had been transmitted and perpetuated.’ 

Still, in the twentieth century, the training undergone by the great art histo- 
rians and connoisseurs was not divorced from the direct experience of the art- 
ists’ studios: consider for instance the importance of Morandi in the shaping 
of Cesare Brandi’s thought.!° 

In northern Europe the bond was even closer: Charles Lock Eastlake for 
example, whose works are still of the greatest importance in the study of paint 
technique, was a collector and director of the National Gallery as well as him- 
self a painter. His research, which aimed to reconstruct the paint processes 
of the Old Masters, was also directed with a certain amount of ingenuity, to 
improve the quality of contemporary painting. Many advances in the study of 
technique have taken place, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, thanks 
to these figures of artists—experts—historians, especially in England and 
Germany, where a pragmatic tradition has successfully encouraged this kind 
of study also by historians.” 

In Anglo-Saxon countries—especially in the conservation departments of 
the great museums, where restorers, art historians and scientists work side by 
side on a daily basis —many important contributions have been made in the 
last decades. I am referring here to the “National Gallery Technical Bulletin",}8 
in which are published all the results of restorations and campaigns of inves- 
tigation in the Gallery, productively integrating the work of the different types 
of scholar, as well as the now many publications directed to a wider public by 
the same National Gallery, combining popularisation with detailed and scien- 


9 Cfr. Alessandro Conti and his bitter considerations in conclusion of his Storia del restauro 
(CONTI 1988 b, p. 328). 

10 Cfr. CARBONI 1992, pp. 143-154. CATALANO 2007, pp. 68-78. 

11 The research of both EASTLAKE (1847) and MERRIFIELD (1846) still pivotal for the study 
of painting technique, were promoted by the Commission of the Fine Arts, which was 
established for the new decoration of Westminster Palace, destroyed by a fire in 1834. 
The aim of the Commission was to recover the technical knowledge of the past, so as to 
guarantee the quality and durability of the new works. Regarding the spirit inspiring this 
research, see CONTI 1986, pp. 136-137. 

12 The German-speaking countries have a long tradition of studies on the technical litera- 
ture from the end of the nineteenth century, with the series of studies on the sources 
Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschicht, to the works of Ernst Berger (Beiti‘age zur Entwicklungs- 
Geschichte der Maltechnik, Miinchen 1893-97) and Max Doerner (Malmaterial und seine 
Verwendung im Bilde, München 1921). 

13 Bulletin of the National Gallery, London. 
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tifically appropriate information.!4 The same method and the same efficiency 
are to be found in the other works published by the great British and American 
museums, such as the remarkable effort by British Museum staff on Renaissance 
drawings, demonstrating a method for applying scientific analysis to drawing 
techniques, a field which as yet has not been thoroughly investigated.!5 Even 
though, more sporadically, the scientific departments of great museums have 
produced remarkable work also in France, and in Spain, where the Prado can 
boast of leading the application of scientific methodologies to the study of works 
of art with its ‘Gabinete de Documentación Técnica’, which has been providing 
essential research material for the accurate and systematic analysis of works 
since the 1980s. The Louvre also has recently published significant attempts to 
integrate scientific investigation with the history of art.16 

In similar fashion, other important projects sponsored by the European 
Community have promoted such integrated studies and the diffusion of infor- 
mation among the different European research institutions, also involving the 
Humanities although only to a limited extent, and allowing scholars to access 
the archives of great museums. In the specific field of what tends now to be 
called ‘technical art history’ for example, LabS TECH and EU-Artech projects 
have promoted conferences and the publishing of studies on the techniques 
of Perugino and Raphael,!” as well as supporting many specific investigations, 
among which the reflectography of the works of Polidoro at Capodimonte 
that we are publishing here;!8 these aims were then pursued by the CHARISMA 
project, which also sponsored the conference on Leonardo's technique at the 
National Gallery of London in January 2012, and supported trans-national 
information exchange, as well as the consultation of archives on analytical and 
technical data of great museums by foreign scholars.!9 

Despite these praiseworthy efforts to bring together and conjugate the dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge, there is still much to be done in the field of 
art literature. It is significant, for example, that the latest English edition of 


14 Cfr. DUNKERTON-FOISTER-GORDON-PENNY 1991; DUNKERTON-FOISTER-PENNY 1999; 
BOMFORD 2002; Studying Old Master Paintings 2011. 

15 ITALIAN RENAISSANCE DRAWINGS 2010. 

16 Cfr. GARRIDO 1985; GARRIDO 2003; EL TRAZO OCULTO 2006; LA SAINTE ANNE 2012; 
LATE RAPHAEL 2012. 

17 THE PAINTING TECHNIQUE OF PIETRO VANNUCCI 2004; RAPHAEL’S PAINTING TECH- 
NIQUE 2007; cfr. web sites http://www.chm.unipg.it/chimgen/LabS-TECH.html and 
http://www.eu-artech.org/. 

18 Cfr. infra 4. 3. Additions to the genesis of a painting: the small paintings and the Calvario 
by Polidoro da Caravaggio. 

19 Cfr. http://www.charismaproject.eu/. 
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Raffaello Borghini’s Riposo, has failed to translate and comment the very sec- 
tions of the work which deal with the technical aspects of art.?° 

However, if this makes clear the causes of the difficulties involved in 
approaching treatises on the technical aspects of art, this can on the other hand 
be turned into a privileged meeting ground where the wished for congruence 
of interests and expertise of the different professional figures devoting them- 
selves to the study of the art works may take place.”! In any case, the approach 
needs to be multidisciplinary, whereas the consultation of the treatises is often 
made in a schematic and reductive way, in order to either corroborate the data 
of a specific element in the scientific analysis of a painting, or in order to find 
the description of a particular technical procedure, thus running the risk of 
making a normative use of indications that, in a wider context, prove them- 
selves to be far more multifaceted and rich in variations.22 Moreover, since the 
very vocabulary derives from the fluid “language of the workshop’, it is far from 
being codified and with a univocal meaning, often requiring an interpretation 
that can only be made clear within the inner coherence of the treatise, and 
cannot be automatically extended to other authors, even if contemporaries, or 
from the same geographical area.?3 Finally, a text can be also influenced, albeit 
in a practical way, by the author's ideological position with regard to art, which 
will often lead him to lay the emphasis on certain procedures over others, irre- 
spective of their real diffusion.?4 

It would be difficult, although appropriate, to provide an interpretation 
encompassing all of these aspects with due rigour, also because the practice 
of painting involves the most varied aspects of the history of art, and the 
Cinquecento is such a rich and multifaceted period that an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the painting technique of the sixteenth century cannot but prove 
unattainable. 

Within the limits of what must therefore out of necessity be a non-exhaustive 
study, the aim of this research has been to retrace the meaning of the most 
purely technical indications of sixteenth century treatises, without losing sight 


20 ELLIS 2007. 

21 Cfr. A colloquio con Paul Philippot 2001, pp.17-43. 

22 Cfr. CORDARO 1987. 

23 Cfr. BAROCCHI 1980. 

24 One could cite many such examples, such as Vasari’s celebration of the virility of fresco 
technique, leading him to censure the common practice of finishing a secco, or the 
omission by some authors of the descriptions of copying and replication procedures, or 
Armenini emphasis on the importance of the finiture and cartoni ben finiti. 
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of the more general culture of the period, or at least that of the individual 
authors. 

Among the texts under consideration, it has been thought necessary to 
attempt an interpretation of Leonardo’s work, with a selection of texts from 
the Codex Urbinas and the autograph manuscripts, since his thought is at the 
core of most of the issues that developed over the century.25 

The analysis of Giovan Battista Armenini’s De’ veri precetti della pittura has 
also been fundamental: this text, very unusual among sixteenth century art 
treatises because it privileges the practical and operational aspects of paint- 
ing, has had a peculiar underground fortune as an artist’s vade-mecum, both 
precious and hidden, hardly benefiting from any official recognition, a state 
of affairs which has continued until today.?® For the majority of the subjects, 
a systematic analysis of the technical aspects of those chapters that aimed to 
illustrate “in good order” drawing and painting procedures, has allowed a thor- 
ough comparison with the passages, generally less well-organised and more 
concise, by other authors who dealt with painting technique in the sixteenth 
century.27 

Among those, Vasari—inevitably—is entitled to a privileged position, for 
a multitude of reasons which do not require repetition, since he remains the 
richest and most authoritative source that the artistic literature of the cen- 
tury offers us, and despite being widely studied, remains a constant source of 
inspiration. Furthermore, Vasari’s Introduzzione alle Arti, although it aims to 
be a functional compendium rather than a didactic text for artists, aimed at 
those who are not practitioners of the arts in order to help them follow the 
processes and procedures, it nevertheless represents the direct precedent for 
a systematic analysis of painting procedures that Armenini always keeps in 


25 LIBRO DI PITTURA; RICHTER 1883; of the autographic manuscripts, passages have 
been analysed from Ms A, Ms G, Ms F., Ms H.? Paris, Institut de France; Leicester; Codex 
Atlanticus, Forster 1.2, Forster 11,, Madrid 1, Trivulziano, British Museum. 

26 ARMENINI1586; Asa proof of this hidden fortune, the varnish recipes have been resumed 
by later authors such as BISAGNO (1642) and VOLPATO (ante 1703). Cfr. Joyce PLESTERS 
1962, p. 168. On Armenini’s critical fortune, cfr. OLSZEWSKI 1977, pp. 5-9. 

27 We have particularly focused on chapter 7 and g of the first book, respectively dedicated 
to ‘inventions’ and drawing technique, and the following chapters of the second book: the 
sixth, far bene i cartoni; the seventh, Delle distinzioni e specie dei colori. [...] Con quali e 
quanti liquori |. ..] in che modo si fanno le mestiche [. ..] di tre modi principali di lavorarli, e 
prima del lavoro a fresco; the eighth, Come si acconciano in più modi le tele, i muri e le tavole 
per lavorarvi a secco; the nineth, De i diversi modi del colorire a oglio del vero modo di fare i 
panni velati di molte utili vernice; the tenth, con qual arte si rivede e si ritoccano le pitture. 
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mind, alongside the entire content of the Vite, both for the anecdotes on indi- 
vidual artists, and for a number of theorical issues.28 

The other authors examined in the comparison are Armenini’s contempo- 
raries Raffaello Borghini and Giovan Paolo Lomazzo. The latter, a Milanese 
painter whose two works were published in close proximity to Armenini’s 
Precetti, (in 1584 the Trattato and in 1591 the Idea) is a complex author, some- 
times even arduous, yet of great importance as witness to the work and the her- 
itage, also technical, of Leonardo in Lombardy.?9 In several cases, the bizarre 
and contorted exposition by the Milanese painter is made clear through com- 
parison with the plain exposition of the Precetti. 

More of a compiler than an original author, Borghini the man-of-letters puts 
a sculptor in charge of a short but analytical treatise on the techniques of draw- 
ing, painting and sculpture in his ponderous Riposo (1584), an art treatise written 
in the form of a dialogue, ranging from the theoretical to the historical (largely 
drawn from Vasari);3° even for the technical dissertation, he makes free with 
material extracted from other works, beginning with Cennini’s Libro dell'arte, 
unpredictably interspersed with precepts from Leonardo, and of course the 
inevitable Vasari. A detailed comparison between the texts has allowed one to 
distinguish the different voices borrowed by the author, while at the same time 
identifying elements which are updates, or his own observations. 

In order to address the various aspects and the different requirements of 
this study, its structure has been divided into four sections. 

The first section aims to contextualize the texts in order to evaluate the 
adherence of the processes described to actual practice. Indispensable to this 
end, was the investigation of the reasons and circumstances of the genesis of 
the treatises under examination, and their diffusion among artists. The libri 
di bottega, books of recipes and treatises, printed or in manuscript form, the 
existence of which in many instances can only be guessed, along with the 
direct transmission of traditions, constituted a fundamental means of pass- 
ing down knowledge concerning the practices of art. Evidence of their diffu- 
sion can also be traced in citations and references (mostly undeclared) which 
occur from work to work, but also from the knowledge of the presence of texts 
owned by artists more or less well-known, sometimes annotated, or the object 


28 VASARI 1550; VASARI 1568; BALDWIN BROWN 1907. 

29 Lomazzo 1584; Lomazzo 1591. Of the Trattato we have examined chapters 1-x of the 
third book, dedicated to Colore, and chapters vi-x and Lxv of the sixth book, Della prat- 
ica della pittura; from the Idea, chapters x111 and xx1, Delle sette parti, o generi, del colore 
and Della terza parte della pittura [il colore] e de i suoi generi. 

30 BORGHINI 1584. We have analysed pp. 137-146 and 170-224 of the second book. 
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of comments that their biographers have later referred to. What also transpires, 
is the presence in workshops and studios of certain texts, used as work-tools, at 
times even dating back to remote periods but obviously still in current usage, 
which are enshrined into the practice of the studios, and often deliberately not 
divulged. 

The critical fortune of different works has thus been retraced, with the com- 
plex affair of Leonardo’s Libro di Pittura as the starting point, attempting to 
detect links and relationships between them or with hypothetical books of 
recipes. In this perspective it is important to point out the fortune of Cennino 
Cennini’s Libro dell'arte, which has proved fundamental for the study of paint- 
ing techniques, and the function of which in the sixteenth century has not 
yet been clarified, since its diffusion and authority have often been taken for 
granted even though this was all but proven. 

After the first section, devoted to framing the texts in their appropriate con- 
texts and providing a summary of earlier studies and in many cases proposing 
new topics of research, the second section, in a freer way, addresses a number of 
core topics in the theory of art of the sixteenth century, aiming to understand the 
links between these issues and the practice of art, and trying to identify the pro- 
found reasons underlying a number of solely technical questions. Comparison 
between the arts plays a central role: constantly evoked and widely discussed, it 
is also at the root of preferences and experiments in terms of practice, highlight- 
ing the relationship (which is also a functional and operational one), between 
sculpture and painting. The different attitudes of Armenini and Vasari towards 
two significant aspects of the execution, has also proved revealing: “diligence” 
and “speed”. Expressed as diligenza and prestezza, these two categories—with 
multiple meanings as it often the case in artistic thought in the sixteenth 
century—reveal a patent dissension between Armenini and his more authori- 
tative predecessor. Other issues have been selected to catch the link between 
the theory of art and the choice of techniques and processes by the artists: the 
execution of bozze and finiture in the organization of the workshop in rela- 
tion to the concept of authorship, the relationship between the production of 
ephemeral works on canvas made with the tempera technique and apprecia- 
tion of a synthetic and fast handling of the paint, the analogy of chiaroscuro 
with drawing and the assimilation of these techniques made by artists of the 
sixteenth century, the concept of colour valued as the counterfeiting of nature 
and not as chromatic blatancy. 

The third part of the book is more systematic, in fact it integrates the analy- 
sis of texts and the reconstruction of painting processes with the scientifically 
accurate identification of the materials, and the references to the literature on 
the subject. The purpose of this section is to provide a tool that will facilitate the 
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reading of those passages which would otherwise be complex to understand, 
and allow one to retrace the processes and stratifications through the texts of 
these authors, aiding in the interpretation of the objects undergoing scientific 
investigation and restoration. Even when extending our gaze, as far as possible, 
over the different aspects of the artistic culture more or less involved in the 
presentation of the precepts, the main purpose has always been to prioritise 
the clarification of the more rigorously technical aspects, by identifying with 
all possible precision the cited material and proposing an interpretation—in a 
modern and accessible language—of the processes described, the understand- 
ing of which is always made more complex by the sum of obstacles to a fluent 
reading, such as an archaic language, a specific jargon, and an obscure subject. 

In conclusion, a brief review of case studies aims to illustrate some of the 
topics and processes, offering a more direct although by no means exhaustive 
overview, on works that embody the many aesthetic issues of the century. The 
paintings in question are in the Capodimonte museum, which in fact was 
the starting point for the author's observations, and only a transient finishing 
line of a study which is still full of potential for further development. 

The subject of the relationship between style and technique is a vast and 
complex one, and the proposed interpretation cannot but be partial, and is 
inspired only by a few of the many clues offered by the huge quantity of mate- 
rial involved. But to make at least an attempt at an overview was required, 
since the goal is to overcome the boundaries of single disciplines, and for once 
abandon that area, “fragmented and excessively specialised’, in which so much 
of technical literature is found, today increasingly rich and qualified, but as yet 
still far removed from a dialogue with the history of art. 


CHAPTER 1 


The “Libri di Bottega”: A Covert Transmission 


The transmission of knowledge in the practice of art, aside from the funda- 
mental tradition of direct transmission, availed itself of several kinds of texts 
in which this knowledge was recorded. The most widespread from the Middle 
Ages up to the fifteenth century, were compendia and books of recipes, at times 
treatises on more general subjects in which the information on the materials of 
art was interspersed with other subjects of the most various nature, and almost 
always the result of a compilation from a variety of sources from different 
epochs.! The persisting existence of technical traditions over wide expanses of 
time and the way in which these texts were compiled, makes their dating dif- 
ficult, as the passive transmission of information dating back to previous cen- 
turies, sometimes to ancient sources, is frequent.” These books of recipes were 
generally compiled in monasteries, for the use of scriptoria and the activities of 
the illuminators, who were also in charge of the making of painting materials. 

Cennino Cennini’s Libro dell'Arte is a special case, and a most extraordinary 
one for its clear and captivating style, which as well as listing pigments and 
materials in the medieval tradition, juxtaposes advice and suggestions which 
are harbingers of a new world.3 Referred to by Vasari in the Vite, plagiarised by 
Raffaello Borghini in his Riposo, its success in the sixteenth century is evidence 
that its teachings were still of use in the workshop, but at the same time it is 
worth reconsidering the value of this work for sixteenth century authors, for 
whom it must not have appeared very different from other books of recipes, 
and who would not have regarded it as an authoritative source.* 

A passage fundamental for one’s conception of the art of the Renaissance, 
which has crucial consequences for the understanding of the technical and 
practical aspects of painting, is represented by the writings of Leon Battista 
Alberti, which invested the visual arts with the new dignity of belonging to the 
sciences.5 From this point of view, there is no longer a place for treatises such 
as that of Cennini, which limit themselves to a description of the materials and 
processes of art, which have now been relegated to a lower position, among the 
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BORDINI 1991, pp. 17-21. 

BARONI 1996, pp. 117-123. 

CENNINI (fine sec. XIV); FREZZATO 2003. 

Cfr. infra, 1.3. ‘The underground circulation of Cennino Cennini’s Libro dell arte’. 
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practical skills which belong more to the craftsman than to the artist. Treatises 
and books of recipes will not lose their function as a result of this, but their 
use and transmission will take place in a manner which is even less apparent. 

Quite apart from the undisputed interest of the principles expounded in 
Alberti’s works which must inevitably affect the practical aspects of art—such 
as for instance the veto over the use of gold and the fundamental affirmation 
that the value of a work of art is determined by the imitative skill of the painter 
rather than the value of the materials—even Alberti’s works contain a number 
of remarks on practical aspects, such as the methods used to transfer drawings, 
or the description of mural painting in De re aedificatoria.® 

But the importance of his treatises—especially de Pictura—is made greater 
by the fact that they represent a starting point for Leonardo's writings on paint- 
ing, which, within the limits of what was certainly a widespread circulation 
(although this is at present difficult to determine), will have a profound impact 
on the concept of the practice of painting as both science and craftsmanship. 
Leonardo’s Libro di pittura, although it never saw the light of day as a whole 
work, through the compilation made by his pupil Melzi, and the abbreviated 
versions which were quickly made from this, immediately circulated widely, 
although it is hard to follow its traces. Leonardo’s precepts, conceived with an 
expressly didactic purpose in mind, were soon to be reduced to a compendium 
which collated together the instructions of the most direct practical use, the 
presence of which, rather in the same way as with the old manuscript books of 
recipes, can be detected in various ways in painters’ workshops.” 

These precepts, seldom quoted directly, can be detected beneath the surface 
in the works of other authors, as when they surface anonymously in the sec- 
tion on perspective in Raffaello Borghini’s Riposo, in an unlikely juxtaposition 
with citations from Cennini and Vasari.’ Leonardo’s writings on painting will 
be widely and uninterruptedly cited—more or less explicitly—from the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries, via the seventeenth century printed edition 
of the Trattato, edited by Du Fresne. 

In the sixteenth century, the practice of art is closely connected to the 
debate on the nature and the very purpose of art. Artists, by now aware of 
the recognition accorded to the newly acquired cultured dimension of their 


6 Cfr. infra, 2.4. ‘Colour and counterfeiting of Nature’, 3.2. ‘The preparation of cartoons. Tranfer 
processes’ e 3.6.3. ‘Oil painting on wall’. 

7 Cfr. ROSCI 1984, PERDETTI 1995, and the recent volume RE-READING LEONARDO 2009, with 
an earlier bibliography. On this subject, see infra, 1.2. ‘Leonardo’s Writings’. 

8 Cfr. infra, 1.5. ‘Il Riposo by Raffaello Borghini. 
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discipline, began to interact with humanists and men of letters, realising in 
their paintings their iconographic programs and becoming interpreters of 
their most complex aesthetic issues, in addition to becoming themselves—in 
addition to their works—the object of admiring interpretation. 

Certain topics directly involve technical aspects, and at times drive artists to 
take up arms to explain or defend the characteristics of their profession. One 
of these topics, the contest between painting and sculpture (the paragone), 
was at the origin of some of the most interesting pages in terms of direct evi- 
dence from the artists who were called up, culminating in the ironic position 
taken by Michelangelo, which was at the same time weighty in content and 
intolerant of the literary games which threatened to empty the contest of any 
meaning.’ 

But above and beyond these sorties into the territory of art theory, a cen- 
tral interest for the artist remained the actual realisation of what the model— 
whether it be ancient, literary or aesthetic —required; and this remained, to a 
certain degree, always a matter of choosing the right materials, the appropri- 
ate mixtures and practical procedures that would be fitting to the increasingly 
sophisticated objectives. 

In addition to direct experience, slowly sedimented in workshop prac- 
tice, that rougher and more utilitarian knowledge—consisting of recipes 
and instructions on how to prepare supports, lay grounds and priming lay- 
ers (imprimiture), choose the right colours, refine oils and prepare varnishes, 
compose mixtures (the mestiche)—was preserved in those manuscripts which 
continued to transmit an expertise often dating back to what by then was the 
distant past, and which acquired new currency through the persisting tradi- 
tion of practical procedures which would only change substantially over very 
long periods of time, and then often imperceptibly. 

The presence of these in the workshops can only be inferred on the basis of 
the evidence provided in the first instance by the surviving manuscripts, but 
also by the literary production which, if only peripherally, did engage with the 
didactic material present and reflected the state of knowledge and the opera- 
tional habits at that moment in time. 

This is the case with the second volume of Raffaello Borghini’s Riposo, in 
which the long digression on the techniques of art in which he has passively 


9 Cfr. infra, 2.3. ‘The Paragone: also a technical challenge’, on the contest between painting and 
sculpture. 
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transposed material (as is his wont) drawn from a variety of heterodox sources, 
also takes on that “rare documentary quality” that critics have recognised.!° 

In spite of Vasari’s reductive judgement—although he too in his Teoriche 
leaves us a valuable account on the technical aspects of art,—the survival itself 
of Cennino Cennini’s treatise in a Florentine workshop demonstrates that even 
at that time, his prescriptions were still found to be useful. At the same time, 
the persisting tradition of compiling Medieval-style books of recipes is testi- 
fied to by the collections of recipes which were still being compiled well into 
the sixteenth century," and would converge into printed miscellanies such as 
Alessio Piemontese’s De Secretis, the success of which is shown by the impres- 
sive number of editions and translations that it underwent.!2 

By now those texts, although they had not lost their function, had been 
superseded, at least in official circles and in terms of editorial distribution, in 
favour of theoretical treatises mostly written by men of letters, which pay very 
little attention and only refer elusively to painting technique. A remarkable 
exception is Giovan Battista Armenini’s De’ veri precetti della pittura, deliber- 
ately aimed at the instruction of the young painter, that places side by side 
a detailed description of processes and materials with theoretical and icon- 
ographical instructions which were by now considered fundamental to the 
painter’s store of knowledge. Confronted with negligible official regard (a situa- 
tion which continues today), the open preference for the practical-operational 
aspects of art has given Armenini’s precetti a peculiar hidden success, analo- 
gous to that of the manuscripts, confirmed by the frequency with which later 
authors would cite him.!3 

The auxiliary role assigned to the ‘mechanical’ aspects of art, as well as the 
professional secrecy of the craftsman, make it even more difficult to track 
the means of diffusion of the textual evidence which was guarded jealously, 
and often deliberately not disclosed. 

Aslate as 1642, Francesco Bisagno, in the introduction to his Trattato della pit- 
tura—a work which in its turn largely plagiarised other texts and was of scarce 


10 Marco Rosci, Saggio biobibliografico, in BORGHINI 1584, p. VII. Cfr. infra, 1.5. ‘Il Riposo by 
Raffaello Borghini’. 

11 See the interesting Secreti diversi manuscript, datable to the first half of sixteenth cen- 
tury, stored in Venice's Biblioteca Marciana, partially published by MERRIFIELD (1849), 
pp. 603-640, now re-published in FREZZATO-SECCARONI 2010, which also relates recipes 
collected from famous figures such as Sansovino, Giovanni da Udine, Andrea da Salerno. 

12 DE SECRETIS 1555, there are more than 20 editions published between the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the first years of the 17th, cfr. BORDINI 1991, p. 57. 

13 Cfr. infra, 1.6. ‘De’ veri precetti della pittura by Giovan Battista Armenini’. 
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reliability—explaining the purpose of his work, highlighted the tendency of 
painters to hide the few written sources relating to the practice of their art.14 

The goal of finding in the literature of art the evidence to efficiently retrace 
painting processes in the sixteenth century, must necessarily take this into 
account in order to try and follow in the few printed or manuscript works in 
existence—but also reading between the lines of the much greater harvest of 
theoretical treatises which include subjects linked to the concrete realisation 
of works of art—the traces of a knowledge that is seldom presented in distinct 
and explicit form, and can often only be inferred with difficulty from innova- 
tions and the persistence of traditional practices. 


11 The Background 


Books of recipes, compendia, composite notes collected in workshops, handed 
down the ‘secrets’ of artistic practice, but art literature in the early fifteenth 
century did not in fact have a tradition of its own. As we shall see, even 
Cennino Cennini’s Libro dell'arte did not in its own time attain that norma- 
tive value that it acquired on its rediscovery in the nineteenth century. Leon 
Battista Alberti, writing in his De Pictura in 1436, can rightly claim to be the 
first to deal with the subject, stating that it was “a subject that as far as I know 
has never before treated”.!5 Although writing in pursuit of the aim of elevating 
painting to the rank of a liberal art, he does not omit to draw attention to how, 
with regard to mathematics—the instruments of which he adopts—, he will 
“write of these things not as a mathematician but as a painter. Mathematicians 
measure with their minds alone the forms of things, separated from all matter. 
Since we wish things to be visible, to this end we will use what is called a fatter 
Minerva [a more sensate wisdom]”.!6 

De Pictura is chronologically Alberti’s oldest treatise on the subject of art; it is 
also the only one of which the author himself produced an Italian version, in 


14 “Io vidi quanto pochi fussero gli Autori, che trattano di questa materia, quanto confusa- 
mente ne parlassero, e quanto da gli esperti Pittori si tenessero nascosti simili libri, e li 
più utili precetti”, BISAGNO 1642, Al lettore introduction, unnumbered pages. Bisagno’s 
Trattato is almost integrally plagiarised from Armenini, Lomazzo e Vasari. 

15 ALBERTI 1436, Book One, §1: “da niuno altro che io sappi descritta matera”. English trans- 
lation from Alberti, Leon Battista. On Painting, Translated with introduction and notes by 
John R. Spencer, London 1956. 

16 Ibidem: “Quelli col solo ingegno, separata ogni matera, mesurano le forme delle cose. Noi, 
perché vogliamo le cose essere poste da vedere, per questo useremo quanto dicono più 
grassa Minerva”. 
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the ‘vulgar’ tongue (volgare), the earliest manuscript of which is dated 17 July 
1436 and is dedicated by the author to Brunelleschi. Although it is not abso- 
lutely certain—although highly probable—that the Latin version was written 
first, it is in any case interesting that the Italian version which remained in 
manuscript form (unlike the Latin version which was printed in 1540 in Basel!”), 
circulated widely among artists, as is suggested by the heavily corrupted text 
of some of the extant manuscripts.!8 For the Italian version, Grayson supports 
the hypothesis of an “artisan rather than a learned tradition, of the workshop 
rather than the library” which he believes is testified to by the correction, cor- 
ruption, reduction of the text that is found in the numerous and probably bad 
copies that were made, as suggested by Michel, for use by artists.!9 

Leonardo must have owned one such copy, as his notes clearly suggest, and 
his reading of it seems to be at the root of a silent dialogue, often conflictual, 
always open, on a great number of topics fundamental to the theory and prac- 
tice of art.20 

Carlo Dionisotti, although warning against the arbitrary nature of a hypoth- 
esis which saw a direct relationship, an encounter “between men” for Leonardo 
and Alberti—extremely unlikely on account of undeniable chronological 
and geographical difficulties—nevertheless highlighted the evidence of an 
unquestionable relationship existing “between the works”: “another question 
of course is the one of the influence that Alberti, even from afar, even in death, 
exercised through his work and friends and disciples, on Florentine culture in 
the late fifteenth century. There is no doubt that in the popular literature to 
which he was largely alien or even hostile, Alberti threw the seeds of responsi- 
bility and a higher ambition”?! 


17 De pictura praestantissima et nunquam satis laudata arte libri tres absolutissimi Leonis 
Baptistae de Albertis viri in omni scientiarum genere et precipue mathematicarum disci- 
plina rum doctissimi, Basileae, Thomas Venatorius, 1540; all the printed Italian versions, 
translated by Lodovico Domenichi in 1547 and Cosimo Bartoli in 1568 were based on the 
Latin text. The Italian version on the other hand, in the manuscripts dated 17th July 1436, 
kept in Florence, is in fact a free version, differing from the Latin one, cfr. GRAYSON 1973, 
p. 307. 

18 On the various versions and existing manuscripts see GRAYSON 1973, pp. 299-309. 

19 Tvi, p. 309. 

20 CLARK 1944, pp. 16-20; ZOUBOV 1960. 

21  DIONISOTTI 1962, pp. 38-39: “altra questione naturalmente è quella dell’influsso che 
lAlberti, anche lontano, anche morto, esercitò con l’opera sua e attraverso amici e dis- 
cepoli sulla cultura fiorentina nella seconda metà del Quattrocento. È indubbio che in 
quella letteratura popolareggiante che in gran parte gli era stata estranea o addirittura 
avversa, l’Alberti gettò il seme di una responsabilità e ambizione più alta”. 
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A higher ambition: more than once, one is driven to think that the project of 
a Libro di pittura was Leonardo’s response to the challenge issued in the closing 
paragraph of De Pictura: “The pleasure was mine of grasping the palm of glory, 
having been the first to write of this most subtle and noble art [...] nothing 
is at the same time both new-born and perfect. I believe that if my succes- 
sor is more studious and more capable than I, he will make painting absolute 
and perfect”.22 

It is for this reason that it becomes necessary to refer or allude to this fun- 
damental work, the “prophetic value”23 of which, often referred to, can be 
explained in part by the exposure it gave to a wide range of issues which must 
have been very much alive for artists in the early Renaissance, thus opening 
the way for speculation—in the field of that “fatter Minerva”, and therefore 
always directed towards practice—for artists to come. 

A multitude of Alberti’s observations find their way and are developed in 
the work of Leonardo.”* But the approach is different; Leonardo is not satisfied 
with upholding the intellectual nature of the art of painting, thus investing 
it with the same dignity as the mathematical sciences. For Leonardo, the fact 
that every abstract speculation is verified through practice, confers a greater 
importance to art and is the basis of its superiority.?5 

“All our knowledge has its origins in our senses”:26 Leonardo’s view on 
science and art is based on this principle with Aristotelian echoes, and painting 
is the greatest of the sciences because of its experimental, practical nature. On 
basis of this he founds his apologia of the art of painting which from the early 
1490s, can be found in his writings dedicated to the subject of the paragone, 
the comparison between the arts, in which he formulates the superiority of 
painting; and not only over sculpture, but also over poetry and every other art, 
a veritable “challenge that the man without letters dreamt of throwing down, 
through his writings, to the professional men of letters”.?” The superiority of 


22 ALBERTI 1436, Book Three §63 “Noi però ci reputeremo a voluttà primi aver presa questa 
palma d’avere ardito commendare alle lettere questa arte sottilissima e nobilissima” 
[...] nulla si truova insieme nato e perfetto. Chi noi seguirà, se forse sarà alcuno di stu- 
dio e d’ingegno più prestante che noi, costui, quanto mi stimo, farà la pittura assoluta e 
perfetta”. 

23 CLARK 1944, p. 10: “Alberti’s De Pictura is the prophetic book of academicism”. 

24 An accurate analysis can be found in ZOUBOV 1960; CLARK 1944. 

25 BLUNT 1940, pp. 38-39. 

26 “Ogni nostra cognizione principia da sentimenti”, Ms Trivulziano, Milano, f. 45, in 
RICTHTER 1883, II, §1457, p. 288. 

27 DIONISOTTI 1962, p. 49: “la sfida che l’uomo senza lettere sognò di gettare, scrivendo, 
ai letterati di professione”; on the circumstances driving Leonardo to write a book on 
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painting derives from its being a science, and a greater science, because it can 
be proven by facts. 

One of Alberti’s concepts that Leonardo’s vision of painting could not share, 
was that of the line seen as the edge and delimitation of bodies: the observa- 
tion of nature tells him that a line only makes sense as an abstraction, that 
bodies in nature do not have sharp outlines—terminati lineamenti—as they 
are bathed in light and are part and parcel of the atmosphere in which they are 
placed, and that this will condition their appearance. 

Taken to its extreme, this is a negation of disegno as the foundation for pic- 
torial representation and, as is the case with other of Leonardo’s intuitions, it is 
a concept that will go far, and far beyond his actual pictorial work, which inevi- 
tably remained linked to his Florentine background and the painterly habits 
he had acquired.?8 

John Shearman, in his fundamental study Leonardo’s Colour and Chiaroscuro, 
pointed out how with Leonardo, for the first time, the possibility of a develop- 
ment in terms of the practical realisation of Alberti’s theory of colour came 
into being, not without—inevitably—clashes with his written statements.?9 

However, on careful inspection, one realises that most of the crucial points 
that Leonardo ceaselessly develops in his writings, are to be found expressed 
in De Pictura, even if only with a phrase or a reference. Even aerial perspective, 
which Leonardo adds alongside Alberti’s geometrical perspective as an instru- 
ment to reproduce the effects of distance and the loss of definition (perdi- 
menti) in bodies in space, finds a first embryonic cue in the observations in 
De Pictura on the colour of air and humidity.3° The same is true with the issues 


painting (“si fece scrittore per difendere e rivendicare l’arte sua contro la privilegiata arte 
dello scrivere”), cfr. ivi, pp. 42-49. 

28 Cfr. GOMBRICH 1986, pp. 30-31, 114-119. 

29  SHEARMAN 1957, pp. 36-37: “the perspective theory could fairly easily be converted to 
workshop practice, whereas the theory of colore (in spite of the protestations parliamo 
come pictore) is so totally unrelated to practical problems that it is not surprising that it 
found no interpreter until, possibly, Piero della Francesca, and Leonardo. It is no longer 
necessary to demonstrate that Leonardo had digested della Pittura, and much of what 
he says on this subject is a criticism of it; but in his person was presented the unique 
opportunity fora full, understanding reconciliation of earlier theory and practice”. On the 
critical essay by John Shearman, which traces the unfolding of this issue in the works and 
thoughts of Leonardo, we will return at length in the second part of this study. 

30 ALBERTI 1436, Book One, $g: “Simile in aere circa all'orizzonte non raro essere vapore 
bianchiccio, e a poco a poco seguirsi perdendo (Similarly, it is not unusual to see a whitish 
vapour in the air around the horizon which fades out little by little)”. 
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relating to reflection,*! as well for the whole series of observations on the prin- 
ciples which must shape a composition.3? 

Nor can one exclude Leonardo’s knowledge of some sections of Alberti’s 
De re Aedificatoria, in which one finds instructions for mural painting which 
involve the use of materials that Leonardo will adopt in his unfortunate 
experiments—less extravagant and daring, finally, than one had supposed. 

Finally in De Statua, as also in De Pictura, we find expounded for the first 
time certain of Leonardo’s concepts in the passages dedicated to the paragone, 
destined to that long and extenuating fortune all through the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and beyond.33 

Nevertheless it is the De Pictura that remains the true starting point for 
Leonardo’s speculation on vision and pictorial realisation, with more or less 
direct consequences on operational practice. And Leonardo's teaching will 
radically influence the transformations (the technical ones also, to which there 
are references in his writings, although these are few in comparison with the 
vastness of the whole work, and hard to interpret) which in a short time-span 
will bring painting to what Vasari has identified as the modern manner—the 
maniera moderna. 


1.2 Leonardo’s Writings: Transcriptions and Abridged Versions, 
The Multiform Existence of a Never-to-be-born Treatise 


“A Treatise on painting which is not after all that miracle of refinement and 
spirituality, but the very opposite”:34 thus wrote Roberto Longhi in 1914, in an 
essay referring to what is known as Leonardo's Trattato della pittura, highlight- 
ing its didactic aspects, its teaching by precepts which for centuries had con- 
stituted its main attraction for artists, interested above all to acquire directions 
which would help them in the making of their paintings. 


31 Ivi, Book One, §u: “Ma basti qui che questi razzi flessi seco portano quel colore quale essi 
truovano alla superficie. Vedilo che chi passeggia su pe’ prati al sole pare nel viso verzoso 
(It is enough [to say] here that these reflected rays carry the colour they find on the sur- 
face. You may have noticed that anyone who walks through a meadow in the sun appears 
greenish in the face)’. 

32 Ivi, Book Two, especially the principles of convenienza, §35-39 and movimenti 
dellanimo, § 41-43. 

33 The reference to De statua was deduced by Ben THOMAS (2001, pp. 48, 52 note 19). 

34 “Un trattato della pittura che non è poi quel miracolo di finezza e di spiritualità che s'è 
voluto fin qui, ma precisamente il contrario”, Roberto Longhi, Le due Lise (1914), in Opere 
complete di Roberto Longhi, 1, Firenze 1980, p. 129, cited in AGOSTI 2002, pp. 39-40. 
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This is one of the most elusive aspects of Leonardo’s influence (which is 
undeniable and widely recognised), over the art of his times. Nevertheless, 
although it is impossible to overestimate the range and spread of the innova- 
tions that he urged, it is (to put it mildly) almost impossible to trace how— 
through the examples of his own work and the influence of his ideas that were 
transmitted in a variety of different ways—these innovations were received, 
and in what form they were incorporated by artists into their own works, 
with results that were often unpredictable and far removed from the original 
premises. 

An element that Leonardo studies have increasingly clarified, but which still 
awaits deeper and broader reflection as to its complex implications on artistic 
practice, is the immediate circulation of Leonardo’s writings.85 A variety of dif- 
ferent types of evidence can help build a fragmented picture (at times illumi- 
nating), of the interest immediately aroused among artists by the teachings of 
the great master, whose pictorial work had immediately struck contemporary 
painters with its huge range of innovations. 

References to the existence of texts on painting by the hand of Leonardo 
appear at an early date, from the references in Luca Pacioli’s De divina 
proportione,86 to the account provided by Antonio de Beatis of his visit to 
Amboise in 1517, in which he describes Leonardo’s manuscripts as “a multi- 
tude of volumes’, shown him by a now old and partially paralysed master, who 
although he could no longer paint, “is still able to make drawings and to teach 
others”.3? In the first half of the sixteenth century, there are records of occa- 
sional yet significant episodes demonstrating the interest shown in Leonardo’s 
thought, whether direct references to autograph works or transcriptions, such 
as the “libro scritto a penna copiato da uno del gran Lionardo da Vinci” on 
perspective that Benvenuto Cellini bought in France in 1542,88 or indirect 
references such as Gerolamo Cardano’s paraphrase of Leonardo’s concepts 


35 ROSCI 1984; PEDRETTI 1995; RE-READING LEONARDO 2009. 

36 LucaPacioli, De divina proporzione, Venezia 1509, the “degno libro de pictura e movimenti 
umani” in a dedicatory letter datable back in 1498, f. 1 r., cfr. PEDRETTI 1977, p. 16 nota 5. 

37 “pur serve a far disegni et insegnare ad altri’, Antonio de Beatis, Diario, in BELTRAMI 1919, 
n. 238, quoted in PEDRETTI 1995, p. 24 note 19. De Beatis was secretary to cardinal Louis 
of Aragon, who visited Amboise with his retinue on the 10th of October 1517. 

38 CELLINI 1568, pp. 220-228 quoted in PEDRETTI 1977, p. 31; IDEM 1995, pp. 26-30, 
ROSCI 1984, p. 58 note 14. An autograph manuscript by Leonardo, identified as the 
Leicester codex, was owned by Guglielmo della Porta—about whom Vasari (1568, VI, p. 
205) recounts that “in Milano attese con molto studio a ritrarre le cose di Lionardo da 
Vinci, circa l’anno 1530”—presumably through his uncle and maestro Giovan Tommaso, 
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in his De subtilitate, in which work he also makes reference to his anatomical 
studies.39 

But a wider diffusion of Leonardo’s precepts was the result of a compen- 
dium of these which would only be published in 1651 in France as the Trattato 
della pittura,*° although—as we shall see—there is ample evidence testifying 
that from the last decades of the sixteenth century, it was already circulating 
in manuscript form. 

The Trattato was an abridged version put together at an early date from 
a much more abundant compilation, known today as the Codex Vaticanus 
Urbinas lat.1270, that was only ‘rediscovered’ and published in 1817. This compi- 
lation was the work of Francesco Melzi (the pupil to whom Leonardo had left 
all of his manuscripts), who gave shape to a Libro di pittura that his master had 
undoubtedly already conceived, and systematically and faithfully extracted 
passages from the autograph manuscripts.*! Carlo Pedretti and Carlo Vecce’s 
cross-referencing for the critical edition of the Codex Urbinas, only accom- 
plished relatively recently, served also to rehabilitate this work in terms of its 
coherence and its respect of Leonardo’s original, reasserting its irreplaceable 
role as the only “witness to texts for which the autograph manuscripts are 
lost”, that is over two thirds of its contents.42 The Libro was divided into eight 


Cristoforo Solari’s pupil, who was in contact with Leonardo in Milano, cfr. RoscI 1984, 
pp. 58-59 nota 14. 

39 CARDANO 1550, cfr. PEDRETTI 1977, 38-34; IDEM 1995, p. 23 note 17; Pedretti questions 
Pierre Duhem’s assumption, in Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci, Paris, 1906, of the passages 
referred to as being possibly taken from Leonardo's texts. 

40 Raphael Trichet Du Fresne, Trattato della Pittura di Lionardo da Vinci. Novamente dato in 
luce, con la vita dell’istesso autore, scritta da Rafaelle Du Fresne. Si sono giunti tre libri della 
pittura, & il trattato della statua di Leon Battista Alberti, con la vita delmedesimo, Paris 1651; 
Traite de la Peinture de Leonard de Vinci. Donne au public et traduit d'Italien en François par 
R.FS.D.C. [= R. Fréart, sieur de Chambray], Paris 1651. 

41 Melzisfidelity to Leonardo’s autograph texts has been repeatedly justified through com- 
parison with the originals, only one third of which are still extant in the Codex Urbinas, 
cfr. VECCE 1995, pp. 104-105. 

42 Ivi, p. 84. Several scholars had previously questioned the reliability of the text, at least as 
far as the structure of the compilation is concerned, cfr. ivi, p. 100 note 39. Cfr. PEDRETTI 
1977, pp. 6-7, on the critical history of the Codex Urbinas’s between the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies after Ludwig's 1885 edition (the first printed edition, by Manzi in 1817, had passed 
largely unnoticed), and the doubts initially raised by Jean Paul Richter (the author of the 
fundamental anthology The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, London, 1883). These 
doubts were later dissipated by him in the second edition of the work published posthu- 
mously in 1939, after the patient work of several scholars had shown the concordance with 
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sections, collating passages from the autograph manuscripts each referring to 
one of eight different subject matters,** presumably based on a project sug- 
gested by the Master himelf, as Pedretti and Vecce argue taking into account 
Melzi’s “almost religious adoration’, evidence of which is the great graphic 
accuracy in the spelling, and in the interpretation of the autograph texts, aim- 
ing to exactly reproduce not only the text, but also the images that Leonardo 
had expressly conceived for it, forethought for its publication.44 The pres- 
ence of tables and indices for ease of reference, diligently drawn up by Melzi 
along with a list of the autograph codices from which the passages had been 
extracted, proves that the Libro di pittura had been conceived “by its compiler 
also as a theoretical tool for the teaching of an art that no longer was confined 
to requiring a compendium of practical workshop precepts, but was raised to 
the level of a scientific and ethical discipline; a direction that was undoubtedly 
given to the executor of the Codex Urbinas by the author”.45 The presumed 
dating for the compilation (which was put together around 1550 in Lombardy, 
where Melzi had established himself, in Vaprio d’Adda, between 1523 and 1570, 
the year of his death) dates to a period when there was an abundance of pub- 


the passages in the original texts. In this second edition he included the Paragone from 
the Codex Urbinas, and recognised the irreplaceable importance of the Libro di pittura. 

43 These are the titles of the respective sections: “Parte Prima, et prima di poesia et Pittura; 
Parte Seconda, De’ precetti del pittore; Parte Terza, Dei vari accidenti e movimenti 
dell’uomo e proporzioni di membra; Parte Quarta, De’ panni emodo di vestire le figure 
con grazia e degli abiti e natura de’ panni; Parte Quinta, De ombra e lume; Parte Sesta, De 
li alberi e verdure; Parte Ottava, Delli nuvoli; Parte Ottava, De l'orizzonte”. On the material 
content of the text cfr. the Nota al testo by Carlo Vecce in the critical edition of the Libro 
di pittura, (VECCE 1995), pp. 83-108. 

44 VECCE 1995, pp. 90-100 (quotation beginning p. 99); PEDRETTI 1995, pp. 25-27; the eight 
parts of the Libro “result separately written and correspond in their contents to the eight 
sections of the Codex which remained separate during transcription, as a kind of file to 
be gradually filled, without any prescribed limit” (VECCE 1995, p. 90); the passages to be 
copied were marked with a circle to be crossed out after completion of the transcrip- 
tion, still visible in surviving manuscripts, according to a procedure also followed by 
Leonardo (PEDRETTI 1995, p. 26 e nota 23); the work has been carried out systematically, 
and remarkably so, Melzi’s commitment was not only “di essere buon filologo dei testi del 
maestro”, but also to ensure that he reproduced them with that indissoluble link between 
text and image which formed an integral part of Leonardo’s way of thinking (VECCE 1995, 
p. 100). On Melzi's fidelity in the reproduction of the images, see also cfr. KEMP-BARONE 
2009, pp. 45-46; on the complex inter-relationship between illustrations and text, even in 
the abbreviated transcriptions, cfr. COLE 2009. 

45 VECCE 1995, p. 88. 
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lishing initiatives that are evidence of the great interest shown in Italian cul- 
tural circles for texts dealing with the figurative arts, and everything leads one 
to believe that the Codex was arranged and prepared by Melzi for the pur- 
poses of publication.46 But it was not published, and the Codex Urbinas was 
forgotten until the dawning of the nineteenth century, and the diffusion of 
Leonardo’s teachings was entrusted to an abridged version based on it, (put 
together sometime before 15824”), that drastically reduced its contents, and 
gave rise to the production of copies. These were all essentially similar in their 
choice of extracts and based on the same initial archetype, and they began 
to circulate extensively among artists, at first mostly between Florence and 
Rome, but in the end, throughout Italy.48 

A recent lucky find, has allowed the author to add a further interesting 
example? to the rather limited group of surviving copies, which have now 
been edited and made available in the digital inventory co-ordinated by 
Francesca Fiorani.°° 

The abridged version of the treatise was created by eliminating five of the 
eight sections into which Melzi had subdivided the Libro di pittura: that is, 
the first dedicated to a comparison of the arts (the famous paragone), and the 
last four—the fifth on light and shadow, which was weighty both in terms of its 
length and its contents, and which in itself constituted a kind of a treatise, and 


46 This hypothesis, already put forward by Pedretti (PEDRETTI 1977, p. 13), is strongly sup- 
ported by Vecce on the basis of material evidence present in the text, which supports “the 
impression that one is before a manuscript prepared for going to press, cfr. ivi, pp. 92-93. 

47 PEDRETTI 1977, pp. 14-17: 1582 is the date of the oldest datable codex (even if certainly 
preceded by other apographs from which it derives). This is ms Belt 35 of the Elmet Belt 
Library of Vinciana of Los Angeles University, which—according to Pedretti’s reconstruc- 
tion—once belonged to the Florentine Giovanni Berti, who in 1582 copied it himself with 
the illustrations of Gregorio Pagani. Marco Rosci proposes a date close to this also for the 
lost prototype, as in these years there is evidence of the circulation of Leonardo’s precepts 
(ROSCI 1984, p. 71). 

48 PEDRETTI 1977, pp. 14-36. Pedretti’s study of the copies of the abridged treatise, together 
with Steinitz's work (Steinitz 1948), are still considered to be fundamental. However, it 
seems necessary today to env isage a comparison of several copies, rather than envisag- 
ing a linear derivation between the various manuscripts, therefore referring to groups of 
reciprocally related codices. On the subject of the copies in Rome (Cassiano dal Pozzo) 
shortly preceding the editio princeps, see Barone 2012. 

49 See CERASUOLO-SCONZA 2013. 

50 See http://www.treatiseonpainting.org/, the site was created by Francesca Fiorani along- 
side a project backed by the University of Virginia, The Institute for Advanced Technology 
in the Humanities. 
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the three short final sections that brought together observations on vegetation, 
clouds, the horizon—thus preserving the three strictly didactic sections: the 
whole of the instructions collected together under the heading ‘precepts for 
the painter’, ranging from suggestions on invention to the arrangement of the 
studio, from observations on light and colours to advice on composition, all 
of these originally included in the second part of the Codex Urbinas, which is 
then followed without any subdivision into parts, by the content of the third 
and fourth sections of the Codex Urbinas. The third section dealt primarily 
with the human figure, its movement and proportions, the short fourth sec- 
tion, on drapery, panni.5! The circumstances surrounding the first abridged 
version, as well its date, remain unknown, and can only be a matter of conjec- 
ture. As there is no reference at all as to the fate of the Codex Urbinas before 
it was recorded in 1631 in Francesco Maria della Rovere’s library,52 it is also 
impossible to determine exactly where the transcription took place, whether 
in Florence, where most of the older manuscripts are in keeping, or elsewhere, 
without discarding the idea that the Libro di pittura may have remained for a 
long time with Melzi in Milan, until his death in 1570, or even beyond.53 It is 
true that in the last decades of the sixteenth century in Florence, there was a 
moment of great interest in Leonardo’s text which accompanied the birth of 
the Accademia del Disegno (1563): it is no coincidence that in its library is kept 
a sixteenth century copy of the abridged Trattato.5+ Marco Rosci makes a dis- 
tinction between two different areas for the diffusion of Leonardo’s thought, 
one in Milan, the other between Florence and Rome, each with its own charac- 
teristics: the one centred on Milan is mostly represented by artists and linked 
to a living tradition of the master’s heritage, and the one based in Central Italy, 
characterised rather by a literary dimension, in the circle of humanists who 


51 Infact, it is only the last chapter of the Du Fresne edition, on the subject of the horizon, 
that corresponds to the penultimate chapter of the eighth section (and thus of the whole 
work) in the Codex Urbinas, but it is the only extract taken from a section other than the 
three mentioned above. The description cited here, refers to the version which was then 
printed in 1651 and edited by du Fresne, which was based on one of the abridged manu- 
scripts, cfr. PEDRETTI 1977, pp. 3-4; FARAGO 20098, pp. 4-5, BARONE 2012, SCONZA 2013. 

52 Cfr. PEDRETTI 1995, pp. 55-56: “Della provenienza del codice vaticano non si sa altro oltre 
al fatto che un inventario del 6 giugno 1631 lo registra fra i libri portati a Urbino con la bib- 
lioteca del Duca Francesco Maria della Rovere (1548-1631) a Casteldurante, poi trasferiti 
in Vaticano nel 1657 e finiti di catalogare intorno al 1797”. 

53 The reference, recurring in some of the oldests apographs, to a part of the Trattato having 
been left in Milan (“lasciata a Milano”) seems to support this hypothesis; cfr. PEDRETTI 
1995, p. 43 nota 44; e PEDRETTI 1977, P. 24. 

54 PEDRETTI 1977, Pp. 32. 
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owned the first apoghraphs.®> Rosci records early traces of both traditions 
in the accounts of, respectively, Paolo Giovio and Baldassarre Castiglione, 
which clearly demonstrate a knowledge of Leonardo’s didactic and specula- 
tive activities.5° In Vasari’s reference in the second edition only of the Vite 
to Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts that a certain “Milanese painter” was 
proposing for publication in Florence and then in Rome, taken together with 
his memories of his encounter with Melzi in Milan and of the graphic and 
textual heritage which was still in the latter's hands, Rosci sees evidence of a 
drive to make known the master’s manuscripts in the years immediately pre- 
ceding 1568.57 Thus the reduction and abridgment of the Codex Urbinas into 
a compendium, should be dated to this period; the genesis of the abridged 
treatise cannot be established with any certainty although the hypothesis of a 
project for its publication taking wing in Florence around 1570, is entirely con- 
vincing. The abbreviated version of Leonardo’s precepts was to be published 
in conjunction with Egnazio Danti’s commentary on the second of Vignola's 
Due regole della prospettiva pratica, in order to form a text suitable for the new 
didactic requirements.58 Nor was this publishing project to see the light of 
day; however, whatever its original provenance, from this lost prototype of the 
Trattato, many copies were made, resulting in an immediate and intense circu- 
lation of these among artists. 

Testimonies of this to have reached us are but scattered clues of what must 
have been at the time an active and far-reaching interest. Still, they do provide 
important clues. One of the earliest and most suggestive, is the reference to 
the fact that Giulio Cesare Procaccini (1548-1626) owned one of the abridged 


55 ROSCI 1984, p. 55. 

56 Ivi, pp. 55-57, these are Leonardi Vinci Vita and Fragmentum trium dialogorum by Giovio 
(GIOVIO 1523-27, pp. 7-9; 19-23), in which are efficiently recorded Leonardo's teachings 
and his investigations—from optics to anatomy. Of Baldassarre Castiglione, now “urbi- 
nate e romano”, Rosci reminds us of the fulminating judgment that he gives in Jl Libro del 
Cortigiano of Leonardo’s speculative tendencies, (“Un altro de’ primi pittori del mondo 
sprezza quell’arte dove è rarissimo ed èssi posto ad imparar filosofia, nella quale ha così 
strani concetti e nove chimere, che esso con tutta la sua pittura non sapria depingerle”, 
CASTIGLIONE 1528, p. 73), echoing “the impatience and discontent of illustrious patrons, 
for the “ghiribizzare”, the “capricci” and “natural philosophy” that lured the man away 
from his pictorial genius” (ROSCI 1984, p. 57). Possibly direct access to Leonardo’s thought 
at the court in Milan (even perhaps his writings?) seems to transpire in the pages of the 
Cortigiano dedicated to the Paragone (Libro 1, cap. L-L111), which in effect represents its 
first circulation in print. 

57 Ivi, pp. 58-59. 

58 Cfr. ROSCI 1984, pp. 70-71; FARAGO 2009), pp. 82-91; WILLIAMS 2009, pp. 63-64. 
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copies, that had previously been owned by the Lombard painter Bernardino 
Lanino (1512-1583).59 

Barbara Agosti has emphasised this aspect, suggesting the idea of a possible 
relationship between Procaccini’s singular bozzata painting procedure —in 
which Roberto Longhi in his essay on the abbozzo autonomo (autonomous 
sketch) saw the beginning of a prolific style of painting—and the painter's 
familiarity with Leonardo’s passages on componimento inculto (uncultivated 
composition).®° 

Annibale Carracci’s praise of the Trattato is also highly significant; as Félibien 
reports, he regretted not having read it earlier, exclaiming that it would have 
spared him twenty years work.® Annibale must have come across the Trattato 
before the end of the sixteenth century, if we are to trust Bellori’s account 
that the painter had made use of it in the decoration of the Farnese Gallery, 
where in the scene of Acis and Poliphemus, in order to represent the impetus 
of Polyphemus hurling a rock at his rival, the painter had followed instructions 
on the “motion of force described by Leonardo da Vinci and repeated several 
times in his treatise on painting, discussing the application of force to generate 
great impact”.62 


59 Anna Maria BRIZIO, review of STEINITZ 1958, in “Raccolta Vinciana’, 18.1960, p. 269; 
PEDRETTI 1995, p. 47 note 51. This is ms 5372, previously named it., Iv, g0 (Steinitz, B. 17) 
of the Biblioteca Marciana in Venice, which arrived there in 1811 from the Biblioteca della 
Salute as ms n. 342, (C. Frati, A. Segarizzi, Catalogo dei codici marciani italiani a cura della 
R. Biblioteca Nazionale di S. Marco in Venezia, 2 voll., 1909-11, Modena); owned and maybe 
copied by Bernardino Lanino, who must have sold it to Giulio Cesare Procaccini before 
1583, the year of his death; cfr. FARAGO 2009), p. 81, pp. 99-100 note 21. After an analysis of 
the manuscript, Juliana Barone has recently come to the conclusion that it must be a later 
copy of the manuscript that belonged to Lanino cfr. BARONE 2012, pp. 240-244. In any 
case, it is significant that both Lanino and Procaccini possessed a copy of the abridged 
Treatise on painting. 

60 LONGHI 1966, quoted in AGOSTI 2002, p. 6; my thanks go Barbara Agosti for pointing out 
this circumstance.Cfr, infra, 2.1. ‘Disegno and Invention’. With reference to the meaning of 
the terms bozza, abbozzo and the verbs bozzare, sbozzare, cfr. BAUER-BAUER 1999. 

61 Quoted in PEDRETTI 1995, p. 65 note 83: the anecdote is mentioned in André Felibien, 
Entretiens sur les vies et sur les ouvrages des plus excellent peintres anciens et modernes, 
seconde edition, Paris, 1685-1688, 1, p. 515. 

62 BELLORI 1672, p. 71: “moto della forza descritto da Leonardo da Vinci e più volte repetito 
nel suo trattato della pittura, discorrendo dell'apparecchio della forza che vuol generare 
gran percussione”. The biographer textually reproduces the Trattato passage correspond- 
ing to chapter CCXXxIII of the du Fresne edition, then the “capitolo del movimento’, 
CLXXXII. 
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Even in the absence of any direct evidence, the hypothesis widely held 
among scholars that Federico Barocci’ knew Leonardo’s writings, has solid 
foundations.® There are several pieces of evidence in support of this hypoth- 
esis, all consistent: the most obvious aspect, although perhaps not the sound- 
est, is the fact that Barocci came from Urbino, so that he could possibly have 
had direct knowledge of Melzi’s compilation, even though nothing is known of 
the accessibility of Codex Urbinas before 1631. But it is difficult to imagine that 
he did not even come into contact with at least one of the abridged versions, 
considering the fact that he was acquainted with Gregorio Pagani, the author 
of the illustrations of one of the first apographs, ms Belt 35.64 Of course, over 
and above any of these external reasons, it is the singular quality of Barocci’s 
art that supports this hypothesis: Pedretti, and other scholars besides him, sug- 
gests that he could have derived “his splendid colouristic technique and his 
use of coloured shadows” from his reading of the Trattato.®° But other aspects 
also of Barocci’s technique can be inferred to have been inspired by his famil- 
iarity with Leonardo’s thought, from his habit of endlessly sketching human 
features while walking, that he would later re-elaborate, to the rigorous and 
complex procedure he evolved for the construction of his works always “from 
nature” (sempre al naturale), as Bellori recounts in the well-known pages 
devoted to his technique.® 

The almost legendary fame of the Trattato seems implicit in the reference 
by Galileo in 1632 to painters who “have all the precepts of Leonardo, and yet 
would not know how to paint a stool”.6” 

A reference to another famous painter, Guido Reni, not only testifies to 
the presence in his studio also of one of the copies of the manuscript of the 
Trattato, but also vividly evokes an image of its circulation among artists: 
“I remember as a young man, I read the manuscript of Leonardo’s Treatise on 
Painting, which came from the hands of the gentle Guido Reni after his death: 
it is in this form that it passed from hand to hand among scholarly painters 
before it was printed”.58 A similar recollection is reported, and this at the end 


63 PEDRETTI 1977, P. 35; IDEM 1995, p. 56; KEMP 1987, pp. 238-239; FARAGO 20092, p. 10. 

64 PEDRETTI 1977, P. 35: 

65 Ibidem: “One is tempted to say that his splendid colour technique and his use of coloured 
shadows came from the precepts in Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting”. 

66  BELLORI 1672, pp. 205-206. 

67 che “posseggono tutti i precetti del Vinci, e non saprebbero poi dipingere uno sgabello” 
Galileo Galilei, Dialogo sopra i due massimi sistemi, Firenze 1632, ed. 1710, p. 27, cfr. 
PEDRETTI 1977, p. 15; IDEM 1995, p. 44; WILLIAMS 2009, p. 61. 

68 “Io miricordo che da giovanetto lessi il Trattato della Pittura del Vinci manoscritto, uscito 
dalle mani del gentil Guido Reni dopo la sua morte: poiché in tal forma vagava per le mani 
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of the eighteenth century, by Baldassarre Orsini: “The only book by Leonardo 
da Vinci, as yet not printed, passed in manuscript form, as if by inheritance 
from one painter to another, and this masterly codex was more than enough 
for Painters”. 

Being passed from hand to hand “as if by inheritance”: it is difficult to imag- 
ine how many copies of the Trattato were made and transmitted in this way, 
as an integral part of the tools and materials of the studio, along with the col- 
lections of drawings and engravings, the graphic material, the old and the new 
collections of recipes. A copy of the treatise is also recorded in the inventory 
of Diego Velàzquez's library, who had probably “inherited” it, in the tradition 
described above, through Francisco Pacheco, his master and father-in-law.”° 
The latter undoubtedly owned one of the abridged manuscripts—two cop- 
ies of the Trattato have been found in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid—as 
he quotes many passages, translated into Spanish, in his treatise on paint- 
ing, El Arte della Pintura.” It is the first appearance in print of passages from 
Leonardo’s compendium, two years earlier than the edition by du Fresne.” 

This was the first official publication, at least, because on other occasions 
passages had been used without citing the source. In certain instances it is 
not possible to establish if these are true instances of plagiarism, or if it is sim- 
ply a case of ideas circulating widely at the time. The possible contact with 
Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts should not be overlooked, especially in 
Milan, where besides those in Melzi’s possession—the dispersion of which 
begins soon after his death—other copies are recorded, such as the text on the 
paragone owned by Lomazzo, who quotes large sections from it in his Trattato 
della Pittura,’ or the manuscripts “written with the left hand in reverse, on the 


degli studiosi pittori prima che fosse stampato”, Antonio Franchi (1632-1709), La teorica 
della pittura, Lucca, 1739, p. 47, quoted in PEDRETTI 1995, p. 43. 

69 “Il solo libro di Leonardo da Vinci, non ancora stampato, passava manoscritto, come 
per eredità, da un Pittore ad un altro; e questo magistral Codice allora più che bastava 
a’ Pittori”, Baldassarre Orsini, Risposta alle Lettere pittoriche di Annibale Mariotti, Perugia 
1791, p. 12, quoted in PEDRETTI 1995, P. 43. 

70 VILLASEGNOR BLACK 2009, p. 350. 

71 NAVARRO DE ZUVILLAGA 2009, pp. 331-333. VILLASEGNOR BLACK 2009, p. 350. 

72 PACHECO 1649, posthumous; in fact part of the book was published earlier, since Pacheco 
in 1619-20 brought out a kind of pamphlet, corresponding to the twelth chapter of the 
second book, already including a quotation from Leonardo (PACHECO 1649, pp. 421-430, 
cfr. the introduction by Bonaventura Bassegoda i Hugas, p. 14 and the note on p. 421). 

73 Lomazzo 1584, pp. 138-140, with reference to which see ROSCI 1984, p. 54; PEDRETTI 
1995, pp. 49-50; AGOSTI 2002, pp. 143-148. See infra, 1.7. ‘The Treatises of Giovan Paolo 
Lomazzo and the legacy of Leonardo in Lombardy’. 
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subject of painting, and manners of drawing and colouring” shown to Vasari 
by the afore-mentioned pittor milanese passing through Florence and heading 
towards Rome with the intention of publishing them.”4 

Many of the ideas promulgated by Leonardo had become a common 
resource among painters, as Francesco Bocchi’s 1567 Discorso, in praise of 
Andrea del Sarto, suggests. In this text, the remarks on perception and on 
the imitation of atmosphere in addition to accurate references to certain of 
Leonardo’s principles, cited without reference to him, rather than originating 
from a direct familiarity with the master’s texts (all but unlikely) have been 
explained by Williams as the result of Bocchi's familiarity with the milieu of 
painters, through whom he believes these concepts had been mediated.” 

We find, on the other hand, a direct quotation from the Trattato in the long 
passage of the second book of Raffaello Borghini’s Riposo, analysed by Marco 
Rosci in relation to the corresponding passages in Leonardo,’ which had 
been adapted and made more synthetic—often simplified—and updating the 
vocabulary, this being one of the characteristics of Borghini’s editing of the 
texts that he uses.” Borghini does not reveal his source, even if previously, at 
the end of his Life of Leonardo (taken from Vasari), he had explicitly referred 
to the latter's “beautiful precepts on the art of painting, these texts have not 


74 VASARI 1568, IV, p. 28: “Come anche sono nelle mani di [. . .], pittor milanese, alcuni scritti 
di Lionardo, pur di caratteri scritti con la mancina a rovescio, che trattano della pittura 
e de’ modi del disegno e colorire. Costui non è molto che venne a Fiorenza a vedermi 
desiderando stampar questa opera, e la condusse a Roma per dargli esito, né so poi che 
di ciò sia seguìto”. The episode is referred to in the Giuntina, as having recently occurred, 
and can thus be dated back to a little earlier than 1568. As to the identity of the painter 
from Milan whom Vasari met, Pedretti hypothesises that this could have been Giovan 
Paolo Lomazzo (cfr. PEDRETTI 1995, p. 55), and other hypotheses are also possible: the 
most probable being that it was Girolamo Figino, Melzi’s pupil who also took part in the 
compilation of Codex Urbinas, cfr. infra p. 77, notes 253-254. 

75 WILLIAMS 1989, p. 113: “Bocchi’s emphasis on the abstract nature of line and the impor- 
tance of atmosphere as a condition of visual perception—along with some parts of the 
section on rilievo—suggest a familiarity with the teachings of Leonardo. Direct con- 
tact with one of the abridged versions of Leonardo's treatise is possible, even likely, but 
Bocchi, who usually follows his sources rather closely, here departs in ways which are 
better accounted for by the hypothesis that his understanding of Leonardo was shaped 
by contact with painters”; also cfr. WILLIAMS 2009, pp. 68-72. 

76 BORGHINI 1584, pp. 178-183, analysed in Rosci 1984, pp. 71-77. 

77 Cfr. infra, ‘Il Riposo by Raffaello Borghini. 
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yet been seen in print as far as I know”;”8 this may be, as Rosci observes, a way 
of easing his conscience’? with the more expert readers who would as likely as 
not, have noticed his plagiarism, but maybe also taking into account a publica- 
tion that must have seemed to him imminent. 

Another significant piece of evidence of the circulation of Leonardo’s ideas 
in Florence, is a Lezione addressed to the Accademia del Disegno, doubtfully 
attributed to Lelio Torelli, which celebrates the master as il filosofo dei pittori, 
and runs through his principles, without directly citing his writings.®° 

Leonardo’s Trattato, although as yet unprinted, is now considered a point of 
reference even for the Florence Academy. 

Three-quarters of a century later, it is the birth of yet another academy, the 
French Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture (1648), which will give the 
final push for the publishing of the Trattato, which will finally see the light of 
day in 1651.8! In the luxurious graphic incarnation of the Paris edition, Charles 
Errard’s engravings, based on Poussin’s drawings, will freeze the moti described 
by Leonardo,82 into a static and composed re-reading. 

Thus begins the official history of the Trattato della Pittura. 


1.3 The Underground Circulation of Cennino Cennini’s Libro dell'arte 


One evening in February 1564, Vincenzio Borghini receives a manuscript that 
deals with matters of art.83 He appears to have read it eagerly, as the following 
day he writes to his friend Giorgio Vasari: “before I went to sleep, I read two 


78 “bellissimi precetti dell’arte della pittura, i quali scritti non si sono ancora veduti stampati 
ch'io sappia”, BORGHINI 1584, p. 372. 

79 RoscI1984,p.71. 

80 WILLIAMS 2009, pp. 65-67; the text, anonymous and undated, is published as by Lelio 
Torelli, Lezione sulla Pittura, A. Mabellini (ed.), Fano, 1907. Williams questions the author's 
identity, and believes it to date to the 1570s. 

81 KEMP 1987, pp. 237-240; SCONZA 2013. 

82 KEMP-BARONE 2009, pp. 46-47: “The ‘continous quality’ of Leonardo’s motion is illicitly 
rendered as discontinuous by Poussin”. 

83. Vincenzio Borghini (1515-1580), historian and philologist, Spedalingo degli Innocenti, 
and from 1563 Luogotenente of the Florentine Accademia del Disegno. He was a 
friend and advisor of Giorgio Vasari, with whom he corresponded indefatigably, he was 
among the scholars who assisted him in the writing of Vite. He also produced ideas for 
the iconographic content of ephemeral apparati and decorative cycles for Cosimo 1 and 
Francesco 1. In recent years a number of studies have been published dealing with the 
complex and important figure of this scholar, cfr. VINCENZIO BORGHINI 2002, FRA LO 
SPEDALE E IL PRINCIPE 2005, TESTI, IMMAGINI E FILOLOGIA 2007. 
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thirds of it, and this morning the rest: it is a good old book, and speaks of beau- 
tiful old things”.84 


He is referring to a copy of Cennino Cennini’s Libro dell'arte, probably owned 


by the Giuliano orefice sanese (Giuliano the goldsmith from Siena), of whom 
Vasari speaks in his Vita dAgnolo Gaddi in the Giuntina edition, in which he 
also introduces information on Cennino and his book: 


84 


85 


Cennino di Drea Cennini da Colle of Valdelsa learned painting from 
Agnolo [Gaddi]. He was very passionate about his art and wrote a book 
describing the different methods of working in fresco, in tempera, in glue 
and in gum, and also how to illuminate [manuscripts] and all the differ- 
ent ways of laying on gold. This book is in the possession of Giuliano, 
goldsmith in Siena, an excellent master and fond of these arts. The first 
part of the book deals with the nature of colours, both mineral and from 
quarries, as he had learned from Agnolo his master. As he did not perhaps 
succeed in painting with perfection, he was at least anxious to know the 
peculiarities of pigments, temperas, glues and how to lay gesso; and what 
pigments one should avoid mixing as injurious, and in short he gave much 
advice which I need not expand upon, since all these matters, which he 
then considered very great secrets, are now universally known. But I must 
not omit to state that he makes no mention of certain pigments from 
quarries, such as dark red earths, sinopia/sinoper and certain green glass 
pigments, perhaps because they were not in use. Similarly umber which 
is quarried, yellow-lake, smalt pigments for fresco and oil, and certain 
glass greens and yellows which the painters of that age lacked, and have 
since been discovered. At the end of his treatise he deals with mosaics, 
with the grinding of pigments in oil to make red, blue, green and other 
fields of colour, and with mordants for the application of gold but not for 
figures.85 


FREY 1930, pp. 26-28. (ASA, AV, 14 (XLVIII), cc. 26, 37): 24th February, 1564. Vincenzio 
Borghini in Poppiano to Giorgio Vasari in Florence “Ora vi dico, che vi aspetto e sarà bene 
che ci stiamo 2 o 3 giorni insieme, che termineremo molte cose del libro, che voi et io 
saremo fuor di briga. Et qui è commodità di poterlo fare senza interrompimento di tempo 
o spezzamento di capo. Ebbi il libro del Cennino iersera a 3 ore; et inanzi dormissi, ne 
lessi 1 2/3 e stamani il resto: È buon vecchio e dice di belle cose antiche, e pur non è 
male vedere et udire ogni cosa. Solo vi metto in considerazione, che fa menzione del 
colorire a olio, che costui è pure antico; e per una considerazione de’ tempi pare inanzi 
ad Antonello da Messina. Ma forse m'inganno, e forse era poco in uso e male; e quello 
Antonello la introdusse più perfetta e risoluta: Voi considererete tutto”. 

VASARI 1568, I, pp. 248-49: “Imparò dal medesimo Agnolo la pittura Cennino di Drea 
Cennini da Colle di Valdelsa, il quale, come affezionatissimo de l’arte, scrisse in un libro 
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We do not know how the book reached don Vincenzio, but it is clear that he 
takes its contents into consideration before discussing it with his historio- 
grapher friend, who may have sent it to him in the first place, and/or would be 
examining it shortly, before discussing it together with Borghini in relation to 
the libro, the second edition of the Vite that Vasari was then working on.86 A 
clue is offered by yet another letter written by Vasari to the governor of Siena 
some months earlier, on the gth October 1563, which refers to a request for 
information on Sienese painters addressed to maestro Giuliano orefice in view 
of the forthcoming reprinting of opera mia de Picttori: it seems likely that 
the dispatch of the manuscript of the Libro dell'arte might have followed this 
request.87 


di sua mano i modi del lavorare a fresco, a tempera, a colla et a gomma, et inoltre come 
si minia e come in tutti i modi si mette d’oro; il qual libro è nelle mani di Giuliano ore- 
fice sanese, ecc[ellente] maestro e amico di quest’arti. E nel principio di questo suo libro 
trattò della natura de’ colori così minerali come di cave, secondo che imparò da Agnolo 
suo maestro volendo, poiché forse non gli riuscì imparare a perfettamente dipignere, 
sapere almeno le maniere de’ colori, delle tempere, delle colle e dello ingessare, e da quali 
colori dovemo guardarci come dannosi nel mescolargli, et insomma molti altri avverti- 
menti de’ quali non fa bisogno ragionare, essendo oggi notissime tutte quelle cose che 
costui ebbe per gran secreti e rarissime in que’ tempi. Non lascerò già di dire che non fa 
menzione—e forse non dovevano essere in uso—d’alcuni colori di cave, come terre-rosse 
scure, il cinabrese e certi verdi in vetro: si sono similmente ritrovate poi la terra d'ombra 
che è di cava, il giallo-santo, gli smalti a fresco et in olio et alcuni verdi e gialli in vetro, de’ 
quali mancarono i pittori di quell’eta. Trattò finalmente de’ musaici, del macinare i colori 
a olio per far campi rossi, az[z]urri, verdi e d’altre maniere, e de’ mordenti per mettere 
d’oro, ma non già per figure”. 

86 Ugo PROCACCI (1974, p. 39) argues that Vasari sent the treatise for Borghini to read, but 
the letter does not give any information on the origin of the manuscript; he could have 
acquired it directly from the Goldsmith Giuliano, or in some other way. 

87 The letter, written in Florence and sent to Angelo Niccolini in Siena, was aimed at obtain- 
ing a drawing of the area where the battle for the taking of Monastero in Siena had taken 
place, in view of the painting for the Salone dei Cinquecento (“mi faccia porre a quei 
luoghi secondo il sito quella Scaramucia scritta con brevi parole accio la possa dipin- 
gere”); he the added: “Appresso mando una mia per maestro Giuliano orefice che o di 
bisognio che mi dia alcuni avvisi di certi pittori morti, et così e ritratti loro. Et per via di 
V. S. me gli mandi mi farà grazia al raccomandargniene perché l’opera mia de Picttori è 
in fine per ristampalla”. On the letter, published in “Giornale di bordo. Mensile di storia, 
letteratura e arte”, 11, nn. 3-4, dec. 1968-jan. 1969, pp. 109-112, cfr. Charles Davis’s entry 
in AREZZO 1981, pp. 233-234. It can associated with the reply by Federico di Montauto 
on the 26th January, 1564, accompanying the dispatch “per le mani del governatore” of 
the “schizzo [...] della scaramuccia” (ASA, AV, 13 (XLVII), cc. 90, 93, ed. in FREY 1930, 
pp. 18-19. “Giuliano orefice” is also mentioned by Vasari in Peruzzi and Beccafumi’s Vite, 
and Milanesi identifies him with a “Giuliano di Niccolò Morelli, di soprannome Barba”, 
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The digression that Vasari then introduces into the Giuntina edition will 
shape the future of Cennini’s treatise, but it is impossible to say in what way, 
whether it limited its influence because of Vasari’s reductive and contemp- 
tuous judgment, or rather, whether it delivered it to History with a reference 
that would arouse the curiosity of readers, and lead to that final triumphant 
rediscovery in the nineteenth century.88 In any case, what is clear is that apart 
from the only fifteenth century manuscript—copied in 1437 and at one time 
considered to be autograph—the other three copies of the Libro dell’Arte still 
in existence, dating from after the sixteenth century, are probably evidence of 
a scholarly interest that one can hypothesise was aroused by Vasari’s reference.89 
It is intriguing, although impossible to verify, to imagine a connection between 
the Riccardiana manuscript, which probably dates from the end of the six- 
teenth century,°° and Vincenzio Borghini’s interest in Cennini’s treatise, that 


cfr. VASARI-MILANESI, V, p. 654 nota 2. Ettore Romagnoli recorded his name as “Giuliano 
di Niccolò Morselli detto Barba. Pittore, ed orafo”, transcribing several documents, one 
of which showed him as a pupil of Peruzzi, cfr. Romagnoli (ante 1835), VI, pp. 132-133, 153, 
507, 607, VII, pp. 335-348. 

88 The responsibility for Cennino’s negative fortune was laid at Vasari’s door by Giuseppe 
Tambroni in his introduction to the first edition of Libro dell'Arte (TAMBRONI 1821, p. X1): 
“E io credo che se lo scritto di Cennino non aveva finora veduta la luce, si debba attribuire 
al poco conto che mostrò farne il Vasari medesimo [...] levò l'animo a tutti coloro, che 
dopo lui scrissero delle cose della pittura”. Often repeated by later authors, Tambroni’s 
opinion has latterly been questioned by Fabio Frezzato with sound arguments: “se vogli- 
amo ribaltare il punto di vista di Tambroni, questa persistenza [nel mondo erudito e anti- 
quario] é anche frutto della citazione di Vasari’, Frezzato 2003, p. 32, cfr. also pp. 28-33. 
For the critical fortune of the Libro dell'arte cfr. BURNS 2011. 

89 The oldest manuscript, in Florence, Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, first mentioned 
by Baldinucci following the indications of Anton Maria Salvini (BALDINUCCI 1681-1728, 
vol. 1, pp. 286-289), is in the miscellaneous Cod. P.78.23; two copies, Cod. Palatino 818 in 
Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale and Cod. Ottoboniano 2974 of the Biblioteca Vaticana (on 
which Tambroni based his edition), are eighteenth century copies of the Laurenziana 
manuscript, Florence. The Biblioteca Riccardiana Ms 2190, probably datable to between 
the end of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the seventeenth, derives instead 
from another antigraph, more complete and orderly than the Laurentiana manuscript. 
For the description of the four manuscripts cfr. FREZZATO 2003, pp. 33-45. 

go  Frezzato suggests a dating between the end of the sixteenth century and the beginning of 
the seventeenth (ivi, p. 419), and also refers to several contrasting opinions, ranging from 
an early sixteenth century dating (Benci), middle of the sixteenth century (Milanesi) and 
an eighteenth century one (Thompson). Mellini supported the latter (MELLINI 1965, 
p. 50). Frezzato points out that the refined aspect of this manuscript suggests that R 
was meant for a learned public, at a time when painting, as Vasari had already pointed 
out, was following different paths than the ones described in Libro dellArte, FREZZATO 
2003, p. 42. 
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goes beyond his advice to Vasari. This is suggested by the existence of sheet 
of autograph notes by the hand of the Florentine scholar with a selection of 
sentences and expressions drawn from the Libro dellArte, evidently chosen for 
their lexical interest in the context of the studies Borghini was undertaking 
on the volgare (the vulgar tongue).9! The analysis seems to have been made 
on a different text to the ones we know, and suggests that another manuscript 
was consulted.°2 It may be that the treatise owned by Giuliano orefice sanese 
remained in don Vincenzio’s hands for a while, and that the Riccardiana man- 
uscript could be a copy made on that occasion.93 

Nor can one exclude a connection between Vincenzio Borghini’s study of 
Cennini’s treatise and Raffaello Borghini’s knowledge of the text on which he 
will draw extensively in the digression on the techniques of art inserted into 
the second book of the Riposo.** The subsequent fortune of Cennini’s treatise 


91 Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Carte Borghini Ms 11, x, nr. 117, c. 81. Already 
reported by MELLINI (1965, p. 49), who described Vincenzio Borghini as “primo lessi- 
cografo del Cennini’, this important document is referred to by Fabio FREZZATO (2003, 
p. 28), who suggests that “Vasari fece conoscenza col trattato forse grazie ai suoi contatti 
con Vincenzio Borghini”: Frezzato, although unaware of the letter of the 24th February, 
1564, rightly detects the link between Vasari, Borghini and the Libro dell'Arte. Borghini in 
those years had begun to intensely collect and study the language of ancient texts, espe- 
cially from the fifteenth century, on a broader basis than ever, on both major and minor 
prose writers, also paying attention to volgare translations and family and domestic writ- 
ing (FOLENA 1970, p. 685), driven by the notion that language cannot only be taken from 
the most important writers, but that it is necessary to study the spoken and technical 
idiom, since language is primarily a tool of communication, belonging to practice and 
science before literature (Enrico Mattioda and Mario Pozzi in VINCENZIO BORGHINI 
2002). With reference to Borghini’s manuscript notes cfr. a more detailed commentary in 
Angela Cerasuolo, Appunti di Vincenzio Borghini sul Libro dell’arte di Cennino Cennini, in 
“Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen in Florenz”, 58. Band, Heft 1 (2016), pp. 117-125. 

92 According to Frezzato (2003, p. 28), Borghini consulted a different copy and not the 
Laurenziana manuscript as Baldinucci presumes, since his notes refer to a numbering of 
the pages that corresponds neither to the Laurenziana nor to the Riccardiana Ms. 

93 The existence of another manuscript was reported by Domenico Maria Manni in 1767 
“in casa Beltramini da Colle” in the index of the first volume of the edition he edited of 
Baldinucci’s Notizie (Notizie de’ professori del disegno da Cimabue in qua [...] di Filippo 
Baldinucci Fiorentino, edizione accresciuta di annotazioni del sig. Domenico Maria 
Manni, in Firenze, Gio. Batista Stecchi, e Anton Giuseppe Pagani, 1767-1774, vol. 1, p. 238). 
However, the manuscript has never been found, in spite of the search by Antonio Benci in 
1821 and Daniel Varney Thompson in about 1930, cfr. FREZZATO 2003, pp. 28-30, 33. 

94 Cfr. infra, 1.5 ‘Il Riposo by Raffaello Borghini’. One must exclude any family ties between 
Raffaello Borghini and don Vincenzio as put forward by Elena Avanzini and supported by 
Rosci (believing him to be the son of a Francesco Borghini who was nephew to Vincenzio, 
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would be partly entrusted to its indirect transmission through its plagiarism by 
Raffaello Borghini, whose treatise will become one of the main textual refer- 
ences for the techniques of art and, as we shall see later, will also be extensively 
used by Filippo Baldinucci in his Vocabolario toscano dell'Arte del Disegno.95 
Direct transmission, entrusted solely to the Laurenziana manuscript, seems 
instead to closely correlate with Vasari’s account. Baldinucci relies entirely 
upon Vasari for the profile of Cennino Cennini that he inserts in his Notizie 
de’ professori del disegno, to which he then adds as a note that a copy of the 
treatise exists “among other ancient manuscripts in the library of San Lorenzo’, 
as Anton Maria Salvini had showed him, a piece of information which he 
allegedly learned only after he had “already written of all these things”.96 This 
is the first mention of the Laurenziana manuscript. A manuscript from the 
Granduca's library is referred to by Giovanni Cinelli (1625-1706) comment- 
ing on Vasari’s passage on Cennino in his Toscana letterata, o vero storia degli 
Scrittori Fiorentini e Toscani, the manuscript of which is in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale in Florence, whereas Padre Pellegrino Orlandi seems to base the 
entry in his Abecedario Pittorico exclusively on Vasari’s reference.9” In his notes 
to the 1759 edition of Vasari’s Vite, Giovanni Bottari will later urge the publica- 
tion of the Libro dell'arte 8 Cennino will again be referred to by Luigi Lanzi 
citing the passage in Vasari, and evaluating the possible contradiction between 
Vasari’s account of the introduction of oil painting and Cennino’s knowledge of 
the oil medium.99 But the long-standing querelle is a constant in all references 


cfr. ROSCI 1967, p. VII—VIII). It should be noted however, that both men had friends in 
common, such as Baccio Valori, a dear friend of Vincenzio, and one of the protagonists of 
Raffaello’s Riposo, cfr. infra p. 53 note 155. 

95 BALDINUCCI 1681. 

96 BALDINUCCI 1681-1728, I (1681), pp. 286-289. 

97 ORLANDI 1704: “Cennino. Modo di lavorare a fresco, a tempra, a colla, a gomma, ed oro. 
con la diversità di tutte le terre, e tinte, di Cennino di Drea Cennini Pittore Fiorentino. 
MSS. 1380”, the 1380 dating suggests that Orlandi was not referring to the Laurenziana Ms, 
the 1437 dating of which was considered autograph. 

98 “Lopera del Cennini [...] meriterebbe d'essere data alla luce”, cfr. Vite de’ più eccellenti 
pittori scultori e architetti scritte da Giorgio Vasari pittore e architetto aretino corrette da 
molti errori e illustrate con note, in Roma, per Niccolò e Marco Pagliarini, 1759-1760, 3 voll., 
Addition to the notes of the first volume, p. 21. 

99 ‘In the fourth edition (1815) of the Storia pittorica, v. 1, pp. 66-72 (but already in the first 
edition he had expressed himself in brief among the same lines), Lanzi summarises the 
debate on the discovery of oil painting by retracing its steps from Lessing’s 1774 descrip- 
tion of an oil binding medium reported by Theophilus, and commenting with great lucid- 
ity the passage in Vasari on Cennino, his interpretation not very different from the one 
accepted today by scholars. 
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to the Libro dell'Arte, from Baldinucci to Tambroni, and will accompany with 
great clamour the first publication of Cennini’s treatise. 

The Libro dell'arte was printed for the first time in 1821 by Giuseppe Tambroni 
and it immediately became the centre of a heated debate, was translated 
into English and French, promptly becoming the object of passionate study.!0° 
With its nineteenth century re-discovery, Cennini’s text will begin to be used 
as a tool for the historical reconstruction of painting techniques, immediately 
becoming authoritative as a ‘source’. 

But earlier, for artists, it had probably been nothing more than one of many, 
among the books of recipes guarded so jealously by workshops. The sequences 
of instructions and the lists of materials are not so very different from the ones 
found in the multitude of merely practical books of recipes, the end-result 
of markedly composite compilations, which were consulted for the practical 
aspects of artistic activity. In Cennini’s treatise however, the need to confer a 
greater degree of dignity to the activity of the artist by means of the written 
word, is beginning to emerge. To entrust to a text the rules of art is no longer 
simply to record the recipes for the different materials, or at most the succes- 
sion of steps in terms of procedure, but also to give directions—ethical as well 
as aesthetic and stylistic—on the customs and behaviour which are seeming 
in an artist, on the training process, and finally on the very nature of the pro- 
fession. It is no coincidence that the hypothesis has been growing in strength 
that Cennino was in fact commissioned directly by a guild to write his work; 
either a Florentine guild, as it has been soundly argued, or one in Padua, since 
it has been shown that the work was written in the years Cennino spent in 
Padua, in the lively environment of the court of Francesco Novello da Carrara! 
Whatever the origin of the Libro dell‘arte, Schlosser’s statement describing it 
as being set on the cusp between two periods remains valid; its uniqueness 
indeed lies in the balance it keeps between the rich legacy of knowledge of 
ancient and medieval culture, and a new spirit which foreshadows, albeit in 
nuce, many modern issues which would shape later literature, and which were 
first introduced even in terms of terminology, for the first time in the treatise.102 
The treatise retains the composite character of the old books of recipes, often 
straying into generic listings, and through its structure composed of short para- 
graphs, not always coherently linked, although the author succeeds in liven- 
ing these up by writing in an engaging and conversational style which directly 


100 TAMBRONI 1821. Cfr. BURNS 2011; FREZZATO 2003, pp. 47-48; MELLINI 1965, pp. 49-50. 

101 Cfr. BARONI 1996, p. 144, nota 30; FREZZATO 2003, pp. 11-17; BELLUCCI-FROSININI 2004C, 
pp. 149-153. 

102 SCHLOSSER, pp. 95-98. 
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reflects the real experience of the workshop, simulating a dialogue with an 
imaginary apprentice.!°3 Of course, although unique, the Libro dell'arte cannot 
possibly be completely original; and to compile precisely those long lists of 
recipes, Cennini must have drawn widely on other sources, indeed those books 
of recipes that must have circulated in the workshops, the structure of which 
he often borrows. Certain sources, or rather certain strands of tradition, have 
been identified and analysed, not failing to notice how in part the narrative 
structure and certain theoretical considerations have their roots in medieval 
or even classical prototypes.! 

Despite the undoubted utility of the attempt to reconstruct such traditions, 
it is another aspect that will be considered here, and one that is generally 
neglected despite the countless studies devoted to Cennini’s treatise. That is, 
its fortune before the nineteenth century rediscovery, particularly during the 
period on which we are focusing, that is the sixteenth century.! Concretely, 
what did the Libro dell'Arte represent for artists and men of letters when Vasari 
came upon it in 1564? 

Vincenzio Borghini’s letter being for the most part ignored, the relationship 
between Vasari and Cennino has been variously interpreted, and hardly ever 
with the proper consideration given to the circumstances under which it took 
place.!06 It is often the case that Cennini’s treatise is treated as an authorita- 
tive source even for Cinquecento authors, and this includes Vasari, but such an 
attitude is anachronistic and inevitably projects onto that time the curiosity 
and historical interest which belongs to our epoch. 


103 FREZZATO 2003, p. 24 emphasises the “peculiare e fresca verve affabulatoria di Cennino 
che, dove non cerca di costringersi goffamente in vesti da maestro di Arti Liberali, come 
nella parte introduttiva, riesce a trasportare il lettore, immettendo nella pagina scritta 
cospicue dosi della propria esperienza individuale, arricchite da congegni narrativi, azi- 
onati quando la monotonia della formula ricetta rischia di far scendere il coinvolgimento 
emotivo”. On the unreliability of the idea of the treatise being a handbook for an appren- 
tice, the same author agrees with Frosinini and Bellucci, cfr. ivi, p. 17. 

104 Cfr. BARONI 1996; BARONI 1998. 

105 An analytic reconstruction of the fortune of the Libro dellArte’s can be found in MELLINI, 
1965; Sandra Costa’s study (2000) specifically focuses its fortune in the sixteenth century. 

106 MELLINI 1965, pp. 48-50; PROCACCI 1974, pp. 37-44; BAROCCHI 1980, pp. 136-138; CONTI 
1991, pp. V-VI, referred to again in CONTI 1996, pp. 133-135; TOSATTI 2007, pp. 14-15, 115; 
COSTA 2000, pp. 397-399. The only scholars who mention Borghini’s letter to Vasari are 
Gian Lorenzo MELLINI (1965, p. 49) and Ugo PROCACCI (1974, pp. 39-40); they both refer 
to its content—Mellini with a brief mention, Procacci with a detailed commentary— 
exclusively in relation to the problem of the introduction to oil painting. 
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In fact, whereas the Libro dell'Arte is for us a unique source, and an extraor- 
dinarily rich one, for Vasari it could not have been anything else but what he 
describes in the Vite as the work of someone “with a passion for art” who, “per- 
haps because he could not learn to paint perfectly”, had described the mate- 
rials and techniques of art and “many other warnings for which there is no 
need to speak, as all those things that were secret and rare in those days are 
now very well-known’.!°” More spontaneous, but with the same sense of supe- 
riority and paternalism are don Vincenzio's words: “he is a good old man, and 
speaks of beautiful old things”. His great age making him worthy of attention 
and respect for those who still had a sincere “affection [...] for the memory 
of our artists”198 he was by no means a significant reference for the technical 
information which Vasari perfectly mastered at a far more refined and ‘evolved’ 
level than the pupil of Agnolo Gaddi.!°9 The very fact that the encounter with 
Cennini’s treatise only took place in 1564, excludes the possibility, often almost 
taken for granted, that Vasari was inspired by the Libro dellArte while writing 
his Introduzzione alle arti, copying its structure or in any case keeping in mind 
its rules."° This does not seem very likely, also because Vasari’s Teoriche are in 
fact far removed from a book of precepts, and were not designed to be one. This 
aspect will be focused on during the analysis of Vasari’s text, but it is impor- 
tant to emphasize now an element which is generally neglected: Vasari did not 
know the Libro dell’Arte when he wrote his Teoriche—which were little modi- 
fied between the 1550 and the 1568 edition—so that it is misleading to suggest 
that the former was a source, or even just a reference for him. To compare the 
two works comes naturally to us, as well as to use Cennini’s treatise as both an 
explanation for terms and materials, and a criterion with which to evaluate 
the changes which have occurred in the time lapse between them—an opera- 
tion this study will inevitably also engage in—but Vasari had no need to rely 


107 Cfr. pp. 31-32, note 85. 

108 VASARI 1568, VI, p. 389. 

109 Alessandro Conti shares this opinion, cfr. his commentary to Vasari’s account of Cennino, 
in CONTI 1991, pp. V, and CONTI 1996, p. 133. 

110 Mellini, in spite of being aware of Borghini’s letter and remembering that the Introduzzione 
alla Pittura was already written in 1550, nevertheless hypothesises, without giving reasons, 
that Vasari was imitating Cennini’s structure although updating in part the latter’s con- 
tent, whereas plagiarism and literary competition may explain his contempt for the Libro 
dell'arte. Nonetheless, the author presumes, this is the way that Cennino was turned into 
a pillar of Italian art literature (MELLINI 1965, p. 49). Mellini’s opinion, expressed in one 
of the most authoritative studies on Cennino, has been often drawn on—lately by COSTA 
(2000, p. 399) and FREZZATO (2003, p. 31 nota 54)—and unquiestioningly accepted. 
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on Cennino for his description of the three arts, and only used him at most, as 
he did in fact with other sources, in order to extract certain elements of infor- 
mation, but by no means to copy the didactic structure that he could only have 
considered as naive and outdated. Taking for granted the fact that Vasari must 
have known the Libro dellArte, has even led to the assumption that he volun- 
tarily hidits use, and to some bizarre hypotheses on its deliberate suppression." 

It is not easy to divest ourselves of our mental habits, and try and look at 
Cennini’s treatise with the eyes of a mid sixteenth-century painter, a culti- 
vated, refined artist, who was also a friend of men of letters, but at the same 
time an artist endowed with great technical expertise gained with strenuous 
sacrifice, and proud of his art. Nonetheless, I think it unfair to believe that in 
order to highlight his own work, Vasari needed to undermine the importance 
of the precepts contained in the Libro dellArte’s, since in his eyes these were 
effectively of little consequence, just as he considered the work of Giotto’s fol- 
lowers naive and immature." If there is something in Cennini’s treatise that 
struck Vasari—but here we are indulging in hypotheses—this must have been 
the solid consciousness with which are precociously described some of the 
basic principles of Florentine art, especially the elevation of disegno as the 
foundation, both in terms of practice and as a theoretical basis, for the creation 
of a work of art. There are further reasons for the presence in the Giuntina 
edition, at the beginning of the Introduzzione della Pittura, of the long disserta- 
tion compensating for the absence in the Torrentiniana edition of a theoreti- 
cal definition of drawing."3 Maybe the inspiration offered by reading Cennino 
was not irrelevant—in the passages where he describes drawing as a rigorous 
training making one “capable of much design within your head” "4 or when he 
attributes to the painter a greater capacity for design than to the craftsman- 
glassmaker, since the latter will “have more practice than design”!5—which 
leads Vasari to what is now the academic definition of disegno as “a visible 


111 This is a recent argument resulting from a strange oversight, which assumes that Vasari, 
after talking about Cennino in the 1550 first edition of the Vite, then forgot him, in the 1568 
second edition, as a still medieval and inconvenient witness for the ‘progressive’ Vasari, 
cfr. TOSATTI 2007, pp. 14-15. 

112  Vasari’s praise of Giotto’s art, not always supported by his contemporaries, was subject to 
a historical consideration, cfr. infra, 3.5.1. ‘Vasari and Egg Tempera’. 

113 Cfr. infra, 3.1. ‘The technique of drawing’. 

114 CENNINI, cap. XIII, p. 15: “capace di molto disegno entro la testa tua”. 

115 Ivi, cap. CLXXI, p. 181: “hanno più pratica che disegno”. 
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expression and declaration of the concept that is held in the mind, and of that 
which has been imagined in the intellect and fashioned in the idea’."6 

As far as the practice of art is concerned, many of Cennini’s analytical 
descriptions of materials and processes, though still valid, were taken as super- 
fluous and obvious by the historian, and others now appeared outdated. Only 
a few, in fact, because the changes in the practice of art are seldom striking, 
more often they entail minor changes and adjustments to the persistent use 
of traditional materials and methods, at times only slight, but harbingers 
with important consequences. In this field, it is of fundamental importance 
to understand these slight shifts, apparently insignificant, but in which can 
reside the seeds of epoch changing developments. A significant example is 
the introduction of oil painting, a controversial subject to which Cennini’s 
nineteenth-century fortune is so closely entwined. In absolute terms, the 
use of drying oils in painting dates from ancient times, so that one should not 
strictly speaking refer to the “invention of oil painting’, rather to a series of 
improvements in the preparation of the materials and in the approach to the 
process of execution, which allowed for a completely new way of using oil as 
a binder." Vasari was fully aware of this, since a slightly worried Vincenzio 
Borghini had written to him asking if Cennino’s statements would not put into 
question his account of Van Eyck's invention: “Do not forget that he mentions 
painting in oil, and that it is old; and in terms of the time-scale, it seems to 
pre-date Antonello da Messina. But perhaps I am mistaken, and perhaps it was 
little used and poorly, and that Antonello introduced it in a most perfect and 
resolved manner: you shall consider everything”.!8 Much of what has been 
written by scholars dealing with this age-old subject, such as the accusations 
directed at Vasari, the conjectures or the implications to the effect that he had 
not really read the Libro dell'arte, would have been silenced by the awareness 
of the content of this letter, which testifies to the fact that Vasari not only had 
taken aboard Cennino’s knowledge of painting in oil, but also considered its 
implications on his account of the facts.!!9 


116 VASARI 1568, I, p. 111: “apparente espressione e dichiarazione del concetto che si ha 
nell'animo, e di quello che altri si è nella mente imaginato e fabricato nell’idea”. 

117 On Early Netherlandish technique cfr. MASSCHELEIN-KLEINER 2005; WHITE 2000; ROY 
2000; COREMANS-GETTENS-THISSEN 1952. 

118 Cfr. supra p. 31, note 84. 

119 Tambroni argued that Vasari had not really read Cennini’s treatise, since he had not 
noticed the reference to oil painting, and accused the Aretine historian of a damnatio 
memoriae of Cennini’s work that it is hard indeed to charge him with. 
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The Aretine historian did not wish to change anything in the Giuntina edi- 
tion on this matter, limiting himself to some observations—in the passage 
referring to Cennino in the life of Agnolo Gaddi—perhaps intended to antici- 
pate any possible objections by the readers. The short but detailed account of 
Cennino’s treatise also includes a sort of excusatio non petita on this matter: 
“the treatise deals [...] with the grinding of pigments in oil to make red, blue, 
green and other fields of colour and of the mordants for the application of 
gold, but not for figures”!2° Vasari had evidently come to the conclusion that 
Cennino’s knowledge of oil painting did not put into question his own account 
of Van Eyck’s invention, only describing a rudimentary practice mostly suitable 
for decorative purposes, as has indeed been confirmed by more recent studies 
which refer to the use of oil as a binder, already described by Theophilus and 
Heraclius, from the Middle Ages.!# All this had nothing to do, then, with the 
refined use of oil which revolutionised painting from the fifteenth century and 
progressively superseded egg tempera, and contributed to the achievements of 
the Maniera moderna. 

Over and above tradition and the accounts that he could have collected, 
which by that time were already half-legendary and hardly historically verifi- 
able, Vasari had before his eyes the works of art which testified to the amaz- 
ing transformation oil had produced in painting, and this transformation had 
indeed had its origins in Flanders in the first decades of the fifteenth century: 
yet again, it was his confident judgment as an artist that had led him in the 
right direction. 


1.4 “My Intention was to Write Only of the Lives and Works of our 
Artists, and Not to Teach the Arts”: The Introduzzione alle arti 
and the Technique of Painting in Vasari’s Vite 


Three years before Torrentino published the Vite, Anton Francesco Doni 
was already announcing in March 1547 the imminent publication of Giorgio 
Vasari’s work, ready furnished with “an introduction to the arts not less neces- 
sary than new”!22 The Introduzzione alle arti—which in the final form of the 


120 Cfr. supra pp. 31-32, note 85. 

121 WHITE 2000, pp. 101-104; EASTLAKE 1847, pp. 30-61. 

122 “una introduzzione nell’arti [...] non meno necessaria che nuova’, cfr. Anton Francesco 
Doni’s letter to Francesco Revesla, on the 10th of March 1547, in which the printer men- 
tioned, among the works he was about to publish, “Le Vite de gli artefici, architetti, scul- 
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title in Torrentino’s edition would become “useful and necessary”—had thus 
been part of Vasari’s biographical publishing project from the very beginning.!23 

This is an important clue in understanding the actual value given to this 
section by the author as an essential complement to the Vite, whereas—gener- 
ally neglected by art historical scholarship, as is often the case with treatises 
of a technical character—its fate has followed a separate path to the work as 
a whole, of which it is a part. The example of the English translation is signifi- 
cant in this respect: in the accurate historical London edition of 1850-52, the 
Introduzzione is completely absent.!?* It was only in 1907 that a translation of 
it was published for the first time, and it was the fruit of a careful study that 
Gerard Baldwin Brown devoted to the interpretation and commentary of these 
chapters, going as far as to travel to Florence along with Luisa Maclehose who 
was editing the translation, in order to glean a full understanding of the tools, 
materials and processes described with a terminology that would otherwise 
have been impossible to translate.!25 The result is still today the most important 
work dealing with the subject of technique in Vasari, in what is surprisingly still 
only a modest number of studies on the subject. In the introduction to his com- 
mentary, Baldwin Brown highlighted the disconcerting omission, that meant 
that so far: “it is somewhat surprising that though the text has been constantly 
printed it has not been annotated, and that it has never yet been rendered as a 
whole into English, nor, as far as can be ascertained, into any other European 


tori et pittori, cominciando da Cimabue fino a’ tempi nostri, scritte per Giorgio Vasari 
pittore Aretino, con una introduzzione nell’arti del medesimo non meno necessaria che 
nuova’, quoted by Aldo Rossi, Nota Testologica a VASARI-BELLOSI-ROSSI 1986, p. XXX. 

123 The full title is Le vite de’ più eccellenti architetti, pittori, et scultori italiani, da Cimabue 
insino a’ tempi nostri: descritte in lingua toscana, da Giorgio Vasari pittore aretino. Con vna 
sua vtile & necessaria introduzzione a le arti loro, stampato in Fiorenza appresso Lorenzo 
Torrentino impressor ducale, del mese di marzo 1550. On the printing of the first edition 
of the Vite cfr. Aldo Rossi, Nota Testologica a VASARI-BELLOSI-ROSSI 1986, pp. XXIX-LX; 
Aldo Rossi, Vasari, isuoi amici e la stampa delle Vite, in “Poliorama”, v-VI, 1986, pp. 173-193. 

124 Lives of the most eminent painters, sculptors, and architects, transl. from the Ital. of Giorgio 
Vasari. With notes and illustrations, chiefly selected from various commentators, by 
Mrs. Jonathan Foster, 5 vols. London, Bohn, 1850. 

125 BALDWIN BROWN 1907, cfr. Francesca Diano’s foreword to the Italian edition, pp. VII- 
xII. For 50 years, the English scholar (1849-1932) taught “Fine Art” at the University of 
Edinburgh, a subject put in place to bring together the teaching of technique with that of 
art history and theory (cfr. BREEZE 2001, p. 42). Author of a monumental study on early 
English art, (The arts in early England, 6 vols., London 1903-1937) and an eager promoter 
of a policy of conservation and care of monuments (The care of ancient monuments, 
Cambridge 1905), his story shows how the study of material evidence and the care of the 
artworks from the past very often follow the same path. 
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language”.!”6 And he listed the English, American, Austrian, German, French 
editions that had excluded the translation of the Introduzzione, justifying this 
omission either with the lexical difficulties involved, or claiming that the tech- 
nical section was unrelated to Vasari’s biographies, going so far as to define the 
Teoriche “other works”.!27 It is true that the difficulty of the translation, much 
greater than that encountered with the more traditional biographical narra- 
tive, highlights the close connection between the problems encountered in 
the interpretation of a highly specific vocabulary, and a comprehension of the 
materials and methods described with a terminology that is fluid and elusive, 
as yet barely codified. But the author’s claim was that these chapters were an 
organic part of the main work, a revindication which is still necessary today, 
not only in order to fully recover the full wealth of the technical information, so 
rightly emphasised by Brown and which was the motive force behind his enter- 
prise, but also in recognition of the function of the Teoriche, as an essential 
guide to the reading of Vite, alongside which the author had conceived them. 

As is known, Vasari in the autobiography inserted into the Giuntina edition, 
reported the circumstances surrounding the initial planning of his literary 
work.!28 In a convivial meeting at the Farnese court, the humanist Paolo Giovio 
had expressed the intention to write the biographies of famous artists. 

Vasari could not help but notice the inaccuracies of his cultivated friend’s 
exposition, although of course demonstrating “great knowledge and judgment 
in the matters pertaining to our arts”. When requested by Cardinal Farnese 
for his opinion, he must have expressed his views: in order to realise such a 
project, the expertise of a practitioner of the arts would be required; the work 
would certainly prove to be “good, if Giovio will be helped by someone who is 
versed in the art, in order to put things in their proper places, to recount them 
as they really are”.129 


126 BALDWIN BROWN 1907, p. 2. 

127 Ibidem: “Anglo-Saxon readers will note that the chapters do not appear in the classic 
English translation by Mrs Jonathan Foster, nor in the American reprint of selected Lives 
lately edited with annotations by Blashfield and Hopkins; they are omitted also from the 
French translation by Leclanch, and from that into German by Ludwig-Schorn. Mrs Foster 
explains that she only meant to translate the Lives and not Vasari ‘s “other works”; while 
the German editor, though he admits the value of the technical chapters to the artist, 
thinks that the latter “would have in any case to go to the original because many of the 
technical terms would not be intelligible in translation”. 

128 Vasari 1568, VI, pp. 389-390. For a commentary on the episode and its context cfr. Charles 
Davis’s item in AREZZO 1981, pp. 213-215. 

129 Ibidem. 
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He had then accepted to give this kind of advice himself, eagerly offer- 
ing Giovio “memories and writings” that he had put together over the years 
“through the affection I had for the memory of our artists, anything at all per- 
taining to them most precious to me”. Such valuable material—elsewhere 
Vasari will refer to it as the result of a decade’s work!2°— collected as a private 
“pastime’, that now recognised by Giovio at its full value, would become the 
core around which Vasari would build his Vite: 


my dear Giorgio, I would rather that it were you that undertook this task 
of setting everything down in that excellent manner that I know you to 
have, because I have not the courage, not knowing the various styles, and 
being ignorant of the many details that you are likely to know; besides 
which, even if I were to do it, I would at most make a little treatise like 
that of Pliny.!31 


The Lombard historian, alongside the host of scholars who will become men- 
tors of Vasari in his historiographical enterprise, have therefore judged that it 
was his vast expertise as a practicing artist that was the crucial element for the 
composition of an extraordinary work. 

Aside from the undeniable rhetorical artifice which underlies its 
structure! —and not without some regret for the trattatetto that Giovio might 
have written, his rare writings on the subject of art revealing a critical judg- 
ment of uncommon significance and creativity!83—the episode is evidence 
that the handing over of the project was indeed based on the necessity of a 
particular field of expertise in order to be able to write on the subject, and this 
would become one of the cardinal principles and main strengths of Vasari’s 
venture. 

That was the main purpose of the Teoriche: to depict with descriptions, 
examples, comments and opinions, the nature of the methods and styles 
but also the individual qualities of the arts which, in spite of all being the 


130 VASARI 1550, VI, p. 409: “con somma fatica mia, e spesa e disagio, nel cercare minuta- 
mente dieci anni tutta la Italia per i costumi, sepolcri et opere di quegli artefici de’ quali 
ho descritto le Vite”. 

131 Vasari1568, VI, pp. 389: “Giorgio mio, voglio che prendiate voi questa fatica di distendere 
il tutto in quel modo che ottimamente veggio saprete fare, perciò che a me non dà il 
cuore, non conoscendo le maniere, né sapendo molti particolari che potrete sapere voi: 
sanzaché, quando pure io facessi, farei il più più un trattatetto simile a quello di Plinio”. 

132 Cfr. AREZZO 1981, pp. 213-214. 

133 FOLENA 1991; MAFFEI 1999; AGOSTI 2000. 
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offsprings of a concetto that is first embodied in the disegno, will only become 
tangible and expressive once fully realised, the fruit of the method and style 
which fashioned them through the artists’ skill. It is only an insider, chi che 
sia dellarte, who is able to lead the reader towards a knowledge and under- 
standing of works of art, and matters pertaining to the arts, and who is able to 
recount their history. And only he who has some knowledge, however elemen- 
tary, of the rudiments of the arts can follow the narrative. 

The three Introduzioni are not and are not meant to be a treatise aimed at 
artists; they are somewhat less than this in terms of practical instructions, and 
somewhat more in terms of the theory of art. It is not fortuitous that Vasari 
refers to this aspect in his choice of title—the Teoriche, a title which today 
seems rather surprising as we tend to consider these chapters as dealing mostly 
with technical matters. But it is no coincidence that the Teoriche include fun- 
damental passages for the understanding of the author's aesthetic, and to a 
degree, of that of his times. 

Interwoven with the descriptions of the materials and methods, the defi- 
nitions of the criteria and the aims guiding the hand of the artist in his cre- 
ation, are the premises on which the whole of the subsequent work is based, 
and the tie between theory and practice is as strong and inevitable as the 
one between the facts of the works under discussion, and the history of their 
makers. This is why Vasari cannot but disappoint those who expect to find in 
the Introduzzione an exhaustive description of the techniques of art, in terms 
of a list of precepts. In the field of painting, which is the object of our analysis, 
this aspect is evident. 

The very lack of the most elementary instructions as to how to prepare the 
support, or the composition of the grounds of panels and canvases, or the ways 
of combining and mixing pigments and colours, show that these aspects are 
taken for granted and are seen on the one hand as superfluous for practicing 
artists, and on the other hand, as of limited interest to the layman. 

In fact, the structure of the Teoriche does not seem to follow systematic 
parameters, and is probably the fruit of a loosely organised structure, obtained 
rather by the bringing together of random notes and details, with descriptions 
of a more general character. 

This can be inferred if one looks at the passages added to the Giuntina 
edition—with the exception of the long digression on Che cosa sia disegno, 
evidently the result of the author’s desire to provide a theoretical definition, 
and this is a case apart. The technical additions, not very extensive in the case 
of painting (Pittura), provide further descriptions for the latest methods in 
vogue, or refer to works that came to the author’s attention at a later moment 
in time, or that were created in the intervening period; in a few instances, these 
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are real and proper updates. The most numerous additions are found in archi- 
tecture (Architettura), and these mostly refer to his own most recent work or 
to work in progress, with frequent references to the patronage of duke Cosimo, 
participating not only in the selection of precious marbles, but also involved 
in the discovery of a ‘secret’ allowing one to work the hardest porphyry.!84 The 
author’s activity at the time of writing is thus central, which goes to show that 
Vasari would pour his direct experience into the Teoriche.!35 The additions to 
Pittura involve the description of the method of transferring the drawing from 
the cartoon to the panel (whereas in the Torrentini edition the transfer of the 
drawing from the cartoon was only described for fresco painting), and the pre- 
sentation of the technique for painting in oil on walls, a technique that Vasari 
had adopted for his paintings in the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence. However, 
already in the first draft, the choice of the techniques to be given prominence 
reflected the author’s inclinations and the aesthetics of his times. Vasari is 
more detailed and prolix in the description of particular painting techniques 
that were characteristic of his times, such as sgraffito, chiaroscuro, guazzo, 
painting in oil on walls, and painting on stone. He does not, however, consider 
it necessary to provide a detailed account of the basic processes of oil painting 
and fresco techniques. 

The comparison with Cennino Cennini’s Libro dell'Arte, that seems almost 
obligatory any time an analysis of the contents of Vasari’s Teoriche is on the 
cards, cannot but highlight the patchiness of its information and the lack of 
any systematic order. Indeed, it is rather surprising that analogies between 
Vasari’s Introduzzioni and Cennino’s work should have been made at all, as the 
only appreciable resemblance is the result of their common subject matter, 
both authors presenting similar techniques, following a criterion that is dic- 
tated by the process itself, and which cannot be described except by following 
each step in its proper sequence.!36 

From the events examined in the above paragraph, it appears in any case 
evident that the Teoriche were written before Vasari learned of the existence 


134 Vasari 1568, 1, p. 36: the duke “fece di non so che erbe stillar un’acqua di tanta virtù che, 
spegnendovi dentro i ferri bollenti, fa loro una tempera durissima” and thanks to this 
‘secret’, the sculptor Francesco del Tadda would then specialise in refined porphyry 
carvings. 

135 COLLARETA 2010, P. 99. 

136 A generic reference to an analogy between the two treatises is often encountered, and 
given considerable weight by Gian Lorenzo Mellini’s postulating Vasari’s knowledge of 
the Libro dell'arte, cfr. supra p. 38 note uo. Such an opinion, widely popular, is not sup- 
ported by any evidence nor any textual analysis. 
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of Cennini’s treatise, and is therefore to be considered as completely indepen- 
dent from the contents of the latter. Vincenzio Borghini’s letter of the 24th 
of February 1564, demonstrates with great immediacy the moment in which 
Vasari came into contact with the Libro dellarte. The way his friend addresses 
him, leaves little room for doubt on their only having learned of the treatise at 
that moment in time, and that they were about to discuss it in relation to the 
Vite. Borghini in fact requests a meeting in order to discuss some salient points 
of the work’s new version, which is evidently nearing completion: “So, what I 
am saying is that I am waiting for you, and that it would be good for us to spend 
two or three days together, so that we might finish many things in the book, 
and then you and I will be out of trouble”.137 

Thus Vasari had to confront Cennino’s work, and the weight of knowledge 
and expertise that was transmitted by it—’the methods of working in fresco, 
in tempera, in glue and in gum, and also how to illuminate and all the man- 
ners of laying on gold”. He did not find it necessary to speak of these in detail, 
describing them as “advice which I need not dwell upon, since all these mat- 
ters, which he [Cennini] in those times considered great and rare secrets, are 
now universally known”.188 

And yet, the immediate success is proof that a written account of the mate- 
rials and processes of art, even at that time, was in fact needed and hard to 
obtain both by dilettanti and artists. In the letter with which Vasari closes the 
lives Di diversi artefici italiani e fiamminghi, Lampsonius states that he had 
learned the basics of the Italian language and of painting through the Vite, 
and thanks him “for having, through your work, learnt a most beautiful lan- 
guage and how to paint”.!39 Vasari then adds that in other letters, the Flemish 


137 Frey 1930, pp. 26-28, cfr. supra, p. 31, note 84. 

138 Ibidem. 

139 “D’avere, per vostro mezzo, apparato una bellissima lingua et a dipignere”. From the 
Flemish humanist Dominicus Lampsonius (1532-1599), then secretary to the prince- 
bishop of Liege, “uomo di bellissime lettere e molto giudizio in tutte le cose”, Vasari 
had received in the form of letters various information on Netherlandish artists that he 
includes in the Giuntina edition; he then extensively quotes from a letter of his (VASARI 
1568, VI, pp. 228-229): “Quattro anni sono ho avuto continuamente animo di ringraziare V. S. 
di due grandissimi benefizii che ho ricevuto da Lei [...] che la mia buona ventura volse [.. .] 
farmi grazia che mi venissero alle mani [...] i vostri eccellentissimi scritti degl'architettori, 
pittori e scultori. Ma io allora non sapea pure una parola italiana, dove ora, con tutto che io 
non abbia mai veduto l’Italia, la Dio mercé, con leggere detti vostri scritti, n'ho imparato quel 
poco che mi ha fatto ardito a scrivervi questa . . tirandomi a volergli intendere uno incredibile 
e naturale amore che fin da piccolo ho portato a queste tre bellissime arti, ma più alla [...] 
pittura. Della quale ancora era io allora del tutto ignorante e privo di giudizio, et ora, per 
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humanist had requested “on behalf of many gentlemen from those countries’, 
that he write, on the occasion of the fore-coming reprint, a more extensive 
treatment of the subject: “three treatises on sculpture, painting and architec- 
ture with drawings of figures, to expound according to the occasion, and teach 
matters pertaining to the arts, just as was done by Albrecht Dürer, Serlio and 
Leon Battista Alberti”.140 

A heart-felt request which at least in part contradicts therefore what Vasari 
had asserted with reference to Cennino, that is the widespread diffusion of 
subjects of a technical nature, which he described as “very well-known’. In 
actual fact, the information that seemed to Vasari superfluous, were those con- 
tained in the books of recipes that must have been well known to artists, but 
the transmission of practical knowledge was not entrusted to written texts, 
and mostly occurred directly through example, in the activities of the work- 
shops. Not even the meticulous description of processes presented in the Libro 
dell'arte, had the presumption to replace direct learning.!4! 

Also significant in this respect is the episode recounted by Vasari in the 
Vita di Baccio Bandinelli, which shows how difficult if not impossible it was to 
access this knowledge outside of a workshop apprenticeship.!42 The sculptor 


il mez[z]o della spesso reiterata lettura de’ vostri scritti, nintendo tanto che, per poco che 
sia e quasi niente, è pur quanto basta a fare che io meno vita piacevole e lieta [...] E per 
mostrarmi grato e conoscente in alcun modo di questi benefizii d'avere, per vostro mezzo, 
apparato una bellissima lingua et a dipignere, vi arei mandato con questa un ritrattino del 
mio volto”. 

140 Ivi, p. 229: “mi ha pregato a nome di molti galantuomini di que’ paesi, i quali hanno inteso 
che queste Vite si ristampano, che io ci faccia tre trattati della scultura, pittura et architet- 
tura con disegni di figure, per dichiarare secondo l’occasioni et insegnare le cose dell’arti, 
come ha fatto Alberto Duro, il Serlio e Leonbatista Alberti, stato tradotto da messer 
Cosimo Bartoli, gentiluomo et Accademico fiorentino. La qual cosa arei fatto più che 
volentieri, ma la mia intenzione è stata di solamente voler scrivere le vite e lopere degli 
artefici nostri e non d’insegnare l'arti, col modo di tirare le linee, della pittura, architettura 
e scultura: senzaché, essendomi l’opera cresciuta fra mano per molte cagioni, ella sarà per 
aventura, senza altri trattati, lunga davantaggio”. 

141 Cennino Cennini himself had introduced the section on painting on panel with the fol- 
lowing warning: “molti son che dicono, che senza essere stati con maestri hanno imparato 
l’arte. Nol credere, ché io ti do l’essempro di questo libro: studiandolo il dì e di notte, 
e tu non ne veggia qualche pratica con qualche maestro, non ne verrai mai da niente” 
(CENNINO, pp. 109-110). 

142 VASARI 1568, V, pp. 241-242: “Avendo di già Baccio acquistato nome di gran disegnatore, 
era desideroso d’imparare a dipignere co’ colori, avendo ferma opinione non pur di par- 
agonare il Buonarroto, ma superarlo di molto in amendue le professioni. E perché egli 
aveva fatto un cartone d’una Leda, nel quale usciva dell’uovo del cigno abbracciato da 
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tries to deceive his friend Andrea del Sarto into showing him how to “handle 
colours and mix them together”: he gets del Sarto to depict him in an oil paint- 
ing, with the hidden aim of spying on his procedure, to then be able to check 
it on the finished painting. The vivid passage tells how Andrea got the better of 
his friend, and punished him for his treachery by painting the portrait in such 
a way that he would not be able to achieve his purpose.!43 

Therefore, the request made by Lampsonius was by no means groundless. 
But Vasari was not however interested in writing a proper treatise on painting, 
and indeed his response to the Flemish scholar is significant in this regard: 


Which thing I would have done with the greatest pleasure, but my inten- 
tion was only to write about the lives and works of our artists, and not the 
teaching of the arts, with the way of drawing lines, in painting, architec- 
ture and sculpture: over and above which, as for many reasons the work 
has grown in my hands, it will be as it is quite long enough, without fur- 
ther treatises.!44 


lei Castore e Polluce, e voleva colorirlo a olio, per mostrare che ‘l maneggiar de’ colori e 
mesticargli insieme per farne la varietà delle [pagina 242] tinte co’ lumi e con l'ombre 
non gli fusse stato insegnato da altri, ma che da sé l'avesse trovato, andò pensando come 
potesse fare; e trovò questo modo. Ricercò Andrea del Sarto suo amicissimo che gli facesse 
in un quadro di pittura a olio il suo ritratto, avvisando di dovere di ciò conseguire duoi 
acconci al suo proposito: l'uno era il vedere il modo di mescolare i colori, l’altro il quadro 
e la pittura, la quale gli resterebbe in mano, et avendola veduta lavorare gli potrebbe, 
intendendola, giovare e servire per essempio.” 

143 Ivi, p. 242: “Ma Andrea accortosi, nel domandare che faceva Baccio, della sua intenzi- 
one e sdegnandosi di cotal diffidanza et astuzia, perché era pronto a mostrargli il suo 
desiderio, se come amico ne l’avesse ricerco, perciò senza far sembiante d’averlo scop- 
erto, lasciando stare il far mestiche, le tinte messe d’ogni sorte colore sopra la tavolella, 
et azzuffandoli insieme col pennello, ora da questo et ora da quello togliendo con molta 
prestezza di mano, così contrafaceva il vivo colore della carne di Baccio; il quale, sì per 
l’arte che Andrea usò e perché gli conveniva sedere e star fermo, se voleva esser dipinto, 
non potette mai vedere né apprendere cosa che egli volesse. E venne ben fatto ad Andrea 
di castigare insieme la diffidenza dell'amico e dimostrare, con quel modo di dipignere da 
maestro pratico, assai maggiore virtù et esperienza dell’arte. Né per tutto questo si tolse 
Baccio dall'impresa, nella quale fu aiutato dal Rosso pittore, il quale più liberamente poi 
domandò di ciò ch'egli disiderava.” We will return to this episode when dealing with the 
traditional process of making pigment mixtures (mestiche), and the use of the palette, cfr. 
infra, 3.3.3. Mixing colours: from the mestiche to the palette. 

144 “La qual cosa arei fatto più che volentieri, ma la mia intenzione è stata di solamente voler 
scrivere le vite e l’opere degli artefici nostri e non d’insegnare l'arti, col modo di tirare 


le linee, della pittura, architettura e scultura: senzaché, essendomi l’opera cresciuta fra 
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His intention had been to “only” write his Vite, and this was indisputably no 
small task: even in strictly publishing terms, it was an unprecedented ven- 
ture, and one of extraordinary proportions. There was no room, literally, for an 
exhaustive account of the three arts, so that Vasari had dismissed the idea from 
the very beginning, and limited himself to supplying the information that he 
thought necessary for an understanding of the Vite: that is indeed an introduc- 
tion to the arts (introduzzione alle arti), and not a treatise. 

The fact remains that in many aspects, Vasari’s Teoriche are a fundamental 
text, for the very reason that they are not part of a tradition—the existence 
of which cannot actually be claimed, as all earlier treatises on the technical 
aspects of the arts can be said to have existed autonomously—but achieve the 
author's intent in providing an instrument that “is neither a book of recipes, 
nor a book on the arts, but a kind of glossary of terms and issues that will recur 
throughout the Vite themselves”.145 

The Vite, perhaps to an even greater extent than has been recognised, 
have for the first time fixed an ample part of a vocabulary aimed at defining 
artistic phenomena in their stylistic and technical specificity, that techni- 
cal lexicon (lessico tecnico) that has been the subject of lively debate at the 
very introduction of computer technologies in the cataloguing and study of 
works of art.!46 In the 1980 congress on technical vocabulary, Paola Barocchi 
highlighted how in the patent use of the “spoken language’, Vasari contrasted 
“artistic expertise. [...] not only to the aspirations of his literary friends but, 
more importantly, to the auctoritates of technical treatises’, driven by his “his- 
torical vocation. [...] to a completely new experience in which current criteria, 
whether biographical or in terms of practice, would take on different values”.147 
It must be pointed out however, that especially with painting and in the spo- 
ken tongue (volgare), the “current criteria’ referred to by Barocchi were actu- 
ally very limited, and Vasari was in fact forced to draw for his lexicon on the 
language spoken in studios, since there was no codified precedent in the litera- 
ture for the “many words of our arts, sown throughout the work’, so that in the 
Conclusione Vasari was forced to apologise to his readers for not having been 
able to verify to what extent these could “be used with any degree of certainty, 


mano per molte cagioni, ella sarà per aventura, senza altri trattati, lunga davantaggio”. Cfr. 
supra, p. 47, note 139. 

145 CONTI 1991, p. x: “non costituisce né un ricettario né un libro dell’arte, ma una specie di 
glossario su termini e problemi che saranno ricorrenti nel corso delle Vite stesse”. 

146 CONVEGNO NAZIONALE SUI LESSICI 1979; CONVEGNO NAZIONALE SUI LESSICI 1981. 

147 BAROCCHI 1981, pp. 135-136. 
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since I was driven to use them by the need to be understood by my artists, 
rather than by a desire for praise”.148 

On the other hand, it was from his scholarly friends that he had received 
the backing for this choice, as can be seen in the famous letter from Annibal 
Caro, who had exhorted him to go even further in removing any literary artifice 
from his language, since “in such a work I would wish the writing to be like the 
spoken tongue”.149 

A language rich in “terms appropriate to our arts” dispersed throughout 
the work, for which Vasari provided examples in the Introduzzione in order to 
make the narrative of the Vite comprehensible, both in terms of the processes 
involved and their effects, without, I believe, favouring one above the other, 
only preparing with great creativity and coherence a rich and ductile vocabu- 
lary, in which “culture and practice are truly united by historical purpose”.150 


148 VASARI 1550, VI, p. 412: “io ho scritto come pittore, e nella lingua che io parlo, senza 
altrimenti considerare se ella si è fiorentina o toscana, e se molti vocaboli delle nos- 
tre arti, seminati per tutta l’opera, possono usarsi sicuramente, tirandomi a servirmi di 
loro il bisogno di essere inteso da’ miei artefici più che la voglia di esser lodato”; cited in 
BAROCCHI 1981, p. 135. In the Giuntina edition Vasari select the use of original terminol- 
ogy, which had not benefited from the endorsement of literary texts (VASARI 1568, VI, 
pp. 412-413): “E se ho seminati per l’opera molti vocaboli proprii delle nostre arti, dei quali 
non occorse per aventura servirsi ai più chiari e maggiori lumi della lingua nostra [author's 
italics], ciò ho fatto per non poter far di manco, e per essere inteso da voi Artefici, per i 
quali, come ho detto, mi sono messo principalmente a questa fatica”. 

149 “in un'opera simile vorrei la scrittura apunto come il parlare”. Annibal Caro in Rome to 
Giorgio Vasari in Rimini, a letter dated 15th of december 1547 ASA, AV, 11 (XLV), cc. 5, 7, in 
FREY 1923, pp. 209-213; Annibal Caro, Lettere familiari, Aulo Greco (ed.), Firenze 1959, 11, 
pp. 50-51: “Parmi ancora bene scritta e puramente e con belle avvertenze. Solo vi desidero 
che se ne levino certi trasportamenti di parole e certi verbi, posti in fine, che si fanno tal- 
volta per eleganza e a me generano fastidio. In un’opera simile vorrei la scrittura apunto 
come il parlare; e questa è così veramente, se non in pochissimi lochi, i quali rilegendo, 
avvertirete subito, e semenderanno facilmente”. 

150 Cfr. BAROCCHI 1981, p. 137: “Cultura e pratica sono in questo senso perfettamente unite 
dall'intento storico”; for Paola Barocchi the Introduzzione “uses a language that does 
not forget to illustrate the practical processes and focuses on the effects of the methods 
employed and their possible use. Culture and practice are thus perfectly joined by the 
historical intent which abandons the detailed naming of ingredients, instruments and 
objects, and aims at a “spoken tongue” which pre-eminently uses metaphors. In fact, 
the scholar rather than maintaining that Vasari was not interested in the “illustrazione 
empirica” of the processes, was noting the evident distance between Vasari’s aim, and the 
merely didactic purpose underlying Cellini’s Trattati. We cannot but agree with this, but 
it is also important to note that Vasari does not turn his nose up at engaging with—and 
efficiently so—empirical descriptions when the subject requires, as Barocchi herself later 
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Then again, even if drawing more heavily on literary sources—thus also tak- 
ing advantage of the time lapse, and the by then rich production to which he 
could refer—Filippo Baldinucci in 1681 was to prepare his Vocabolario toscano 
dell'arte del disegno with similar aims in mind, while embarking on his Notizie 
de’ professori del disegno, thus also feeling the need to first provide his readers 
with a means to “understand and talk” about art.!5! This instrumental motive 
and complementary function of the Vocabolario to the historiographical narra- 
tive, is easily forgotten because of the independent status it has acquired. But 
it is also testified to by the text in which the author requested the privilege to 
print the Notizie, in which he states that the work would include “a Vocabulary 
pertaining to the practice of the arts”, thus integrating its realisation in the very 
project itself.!52 

The lexical wealth of Vasari’s vocabulary was only in part adopted by 
Baldinucci, and there were those who even demanded that a new Vocabolario 
“based upon Vasari’s Vite” should be written, reproaching Baldinucci for having 
disregarded the “abundant crop of terms” to be found in Vasari, and recognis- 
ing in the language of the latter, as late as 1759, an extraordinary command and 
wealth.!53 

Even without aiming to “teach the arts” himself, Vasari had thus set the lexi- 
cal bases for any future treatise on art, proving himself to be in this aspect 
also “the father of the history of painting”, as Lanzi would recognise while also 
praising his language as “clear, simple, natural, rich in Florentine technical 
terms which are worthy of any pen writing about Arts”.154 


observes, stressing that Vasari “in other circumstances insists on a specific and detailed 
terminology” (p. 138), as in the description in particular of tools and manners of disegno, 
which we will be discussing further, and the description of the different kinds of marbles, 
both classificatory and functional for the ornato principesco. 

151 PARODI 1979, Pp. 23. 

152 Filippo Baldinucci’s memorial, 14th of January 1681, ASF, Mediceo del Principato 3661, ins. 
IV, s.c., ed. in BAROCCHI 1975, VI, pp. 420-421: “Filippo Baldinucci fiorentino, avendo [...] 
gettato i fondamenti di un’opera che sarà piena di notizie e di lumi istorici intorno a’ 
professori del medesimo disegno, [...] la quale opera porterà seco ancora un Vocabolario 
attenente alla pratica delle istesse arti”. 

153 BAROCCHI 1967, I, pp. XIX-XX, refers to the letter written by Tommaso Temanza to 
Giovanni Bottari on the goth November 1759 (Bottari, Raccolta, 111, pp. 381 s.) in which he 
reproaches Baldinucci for neglecting to analyse the vocabulary of the Vite, whose propri- 
età di termini and vivaci e acconci modi di dire he admired, proposing the composition of 
a new Vocabolario toscano dell'arte del disegno based on the Vocabolario della Crusca, and 
lavorato sulle Vite del Vasari. 

154 “chiaro, semplice, naturale, tessuto di vocaboli tecnici nati in Firenze e degni di qualsiasi 
penna che scriva di belle arti”. LANZI, Prefazioni, p. 58, cited in BAROCCHI 1967, I, p. XXVI. 
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1.5 Il Riposo by Raffaello Borghini: Analysis of a Text as a Mirror of 
Technical Knowledge Present in Workshops at the End of the 
Sixteenth Century 


In the short essay introducing the 1967 facsimile reprint of Il Riposo, Marco 
Rosci described, along with the literary and critical limitations of a tedious and 
pedantically erudite author, the meagre qualities of a text that he neverthe- 
less felt would be useful, and his duty, to submit once again to the attention 
of scholarship.!55 A re-reading of this work seemed to him a “necessary effort’, 
in order to glean out of the mass of repetitions and second-hand elements, 
a faithful portrait of “the customs and thought” of Florence at the end of the 
Cinquecento.!56 Raffaello Borghini is the embodiment of the figure of an ama- 
teur man of letters addressing those who, like him, are not practitioners of any 
art-form, but want to be able “to form a judgement on the arts, and speak on the 
subject knowledgeably”.!57 It is for this type of reader that he prepares a vade- 
mecum, collating together, along with a guide to the most important works to 


155 The work, the full title of which is Il riposo di Raffaello Borghini in cui della pittura, e della 
scultura si favella, de’ più illustri pittori, e scultori, e delle più famose opere loro si fa mentione; 
e le cose principali appartenenti a dette arti s'insegnano, is in the form of a dialogue which 
encompasses both art theory and history. It takes its name from the villa Il Riposo belong- 
ing to the Florentine collector and scholar Bernardo Vecchietti, and it is there that in the 
fiction, the conversations take place between four friends, who take the names of living 
figures of the period: Vecchietti himself, the humanist Baccio Valori the younger, the aris- 
tocrat Girolamo Michelozzi and the artist Ridolfo Sirigatti. Cfr. ELLIS 2007, pp. 41-42. On 
Vecchietti—a patron of Giambologna and artistic advisor to Francesco de’ Medici—and 
on the villa, which hosted an extraordinary collection, see BURY 1985, pp. 18-56, now also 
WIERDA 2010, who proposes to identify Vecchietti with the ‘Anonimo Magliabechiano’, 
the author of Cod. Magliabechiano xv11, 17, Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, a collection 
of biographies of artists from about the 1540s. 

156 ROSCI 1967, p. VII. 

157 BORGHINI 1584, II, p. 128. Biographical information on Raffaello Borghins is scarce, 
cfr. ELLIS 2007, pp. 3-7. Lloyd Ellis continues to maintain the existence of a family link 
between Raffaello and Vincenzio Borghini, already hypothised in Rosci 1967, pp. VII-VIII, 
accepting Avanzini’s identification with a Raffaello di Francesco di Raffaello, a child of 
Francesco Borghini, grandchild of don Vincenzo, and of Alessandra Buontempi, born 
in Florence in 1537. Nevertheless, Vincenzio Borghini’s family tree, kept in Florence, 
Archivio dell'Istituto degli Innocenti (n. di corda provvisorio 1640 bis, f. 119), recently 
found by Gustavo Bertoli, Il giovane Borghini. Albero genealogico della famiglia Borghini, in 
Vincenzio Borghini 2002, pp. 1-5, does not include Raffaello among his descendants, cfr. ivi, 
p. 3: “Alla famiglia non appartiene il noto Raffaello, l’autore de I/ Riposo, figlio di Francesco 
di Raffaello di Bernardo Borghini, originario di San Casciano Valdipesa, creato cittadino il 
12 settembre 1542, auditore di Cosimo de’ Medici (asF, Ceramelli Papiani 903)”. 
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be seen in both churches and private collections, a selection of useful theo- 
retical rudiments and concepts to enable one to form a competent judgement. 
For the most part, the Riposo proves itself to be a passive copy of the works of 
others: it is so in the biographies of artists, a” hasty and rough compendium 
without the smallest addition” of Vasari’s Vite, a source that “he deprives of any 
anecdotal element, and unfortunately also of any critical core”.158 Similarly, the 
philosophical-literary part devoted to the formulation of the concepts of the 
paragone also proves to be nothing more than “plagiarised in its integrity from 
Benedetto Varchi, without even the comfort of a direct citation, whereas the 
biographies of the classical artists are summarised from Pliny”? 

Paradoxically enough, it is the very passivity with which the author trans- 
poses contents into his book—variously collating elements together and 
then, through necessity, adding first-hand information in order to update his 
sources—that gives this work its singular merit as a document. This aspect was 
already used by Lanzi, investing as it does artists and works of art at the turn 
of the century with historiographical value. Incapable of any personal contri- 
bution in terms of judgement or thought, Borghini compresses and reduces 
concepts and information with a kind of systematic and objectivising process, 
driven only by a concern to provide an exhaustive and simplified framework 
of knowledge. 

From such a perspective, the long section devoted to the techniques of 
his art that Borghini entrusts to the sculptor Ridolfo Sirigatto!®° in the sec- 
ond book of the Riposo, and which has always been an object of attention 
because of its rarity value, becomes even more interesting. This section has 
in fact benefited from an almost autonomous renown in relation to the work 
as a whole, and has ended up being a kind of work-shop handbook (libro 
di bottega). Filippo Baldinucci used it liberally in the composition of his 
Vocabolario toscano dell'arte del disegno (1681), although Borghini’s name is 
not among the numerous sources listed, but several of the entries are clearly 
drawn from the Riposo.!8! The hypothesis of a direct transfer from the Libro 


158 ROSCI 1967, pp. IX-X. 

159 Ivi, p. XII. 

160 A maternal grandson to Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, he was an amateur sculptor and painter 
owning one of the most important private art collections in Florence, cfr. ROSCI 1967, 
P. XII; LLOYD 2007, p. 41. 

161 Inher Nota critica in BALDINUCCI 1681, p. XX1, Severina Parodi indicates that in addi- 
tion to the sources that the author refers to directly in the text, there are “further textual 
sources, particularly Borghini’s Riposo (and, through it, also Cennini)”, referring to the 
plagiarism reported by Tambroni, and citing as an example the entry Acquerello (water- 
colour), which she compared with the texts of Borghini and Cennini. 
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dell'arte—not at all unlikely since Baldinucci himself was the first to mention 
the manuscript in the Laurenziana library in the pages he devoted to Cennino 
in his Notizie de’ professori del disegno'**—has now been overtaken thanks to 
an analytical comparison between the three texts, which has proven the cor- 
respondence between many of the entries in the Vocabolario and Borghini’s 
descriptions and more modern terminology, rather than with those found in 
Cennini.!63 

Borghini is explicitly referred to in Giovan Battista Volpato’s Modo da tener 
nel dipingere, a short but important treatise in the form of a dialogue on paint- 
ing techniques dating from the late seventeenth century, which, associating 
Borghini with Armenini, cites him as a comprehensive source for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge of “all the things pertaining to our art”.164 

The value of the second book of the Riposo would certainly not have been 
missed by Giovanni Bottari, who, in editing the 1730 edition of the work, 
included a foreword in which he tackled with vehemence the controversial 
topic of poor restorations resulting from a lack of knowledge of old painting 
techniques, both by ignorant and deceitful restorers, and their unwary clients.165 

The often noted composite nature of Borghini’s treatise has so far only been 
partially analysed. In his 1967 essay, Marco Rosci had dismissed the idea of sys- 
tematically analysing the text in order to “identify all that he [Borghini] had 
borrowed, at times plagiarised, or else transformed” from the vast quantity 
of literature that the author had ransacked, since such an operation “would 
prove fruitless, and would involve descending to the same pedantic depths 
as the author” himself.16* A comparison between the texts can nonetheless 
prove useful in our case, since it is only by the dismantling of its structure that 
one can fully understand its value as evidence. In fact, through an analysis of 


162 BALDINUCCI 1681-1728, IV, p. 484, cfr. FREZZATO 2003, pp. 29-30. 

163 To this end, it is particularly significant to compare the definitions of the various pig- 
ments since Baldinucci draws on those provided ‘autonomously’ by Borghini, which are 
not to be found in Cennino: e.g. azzurro di smalto, azzurro di biadetti, verde azzurro, ver- 
detto, verderame, green pomella. Decisive is the definition of porporina, which Baldinucci 
repeats word for word and which he also describes, following Borghini’s misinterpreta- 
tion, as a colore rosso bellissimo; cfr. infra, p. 58 note 171. 

164 VOLPATO (ca 1670-1703), p. 743: “E se vuoi vedere diversi modi circa queste vernici, vedi 
Armenino da Faenza e Rafael Borgini [sic] che insegnano tutte le cose appartenenti al 
nostro mestiere, altre diverse sorte di vernice con il modo proprio di adoperarle”; later on, 
p. 745: “il Borghini insegna a far tutti i colori”. 

165 Raffaello Borghini, Il riposo di Raffaello Borghini, Firenze, Michele Nestenus and Francesco 
Moucke, 1730, pp. VII-XVI. 

166 ROSCI 1967, p. XV. 
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the text, it becomes possible to retrace the sources the author has used, and to 
draw a framework of the reference works of the period dealing with the tech- 
nical aspects of the arts, to then try and untangle the borrowings in order to 
find which were the libri di bottega that Sirigatto—or who knows what other 
artist or group of artists that Borghini had chosen as his advisors—had at hand 
while exercising art. 

That Borghini had liberally drawn on Cennini’s treatise has often been 
noted, Tambroni’s resentful accusation in the introduction of the first printed 
edition of the Libro dell'arte being the earliest example, although he is not spe- 
cific either with regard to the extent, nor the nature of the borrowings.!67 

The debts to Vasari have been traced in the Lives of the artists as already 
described above, while more general reference has been made to some of the 
technical material derived from the Teoriche in the second book of the Riposo.16° 

In an important article on the subject of the fortune of Leonardo as a phi- 
losopher in the sixteenth century, a systematic inter-textual comparison— 
marking a partial reconsideration of the worth of such an operation—was 
carried out by Marco Rosci in order to identify those sections plagiarised 
from the Trattato della pittura. In this article, Rosci picked up on an intu- 
ition first voiced in his introductory essay to the Riposo, correctly identify- 
ing in Borghini’s summary clear evidence of the widespread circulation of 
Leonardo’s thought.169 

It seems a good opportunity in this study to carry out a comparison which 
extends to the entirety of the text in the second book which deals with the 
techniques of drawing and painting, comparing Borghini’s passages with the 
ones found respectively in Cennino, Leonardo and Vasari from which they 
derive. Such an operation has proven useful to better understand the mecha- 
nism of synthesis and assembly employed by the author, especially because 
by locating the borrowings and retracing their links, it has proved possible to 
draw a distinction between those elements that had retained their usefulness 
from earlier sources, and those that had instead been updated with additional 
more recent contributions. 

Also deserving of a brief mention is the methodology underlying the sam- 
pling and summarising procedure of the texts used by Borghini in his compila- 
tion, which demonstrates some constant characteristics, which are in a way 
distinctive of what—although it cannot really be defined as a style—ends up 


167 TAMBRONI 1821, pp. XII-XIII; MELLINI 1965, p. 49; BAROCCHI 1973, pp. 1982-1991; COSTA 
2000, pp. 399-401. 

168 RoSCI 1967, pp. IX-X. 

169 ROSCI 1984, pp. 71-77; ROSCI 1967, p. XV. 
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nevertheless being a signature tune by which its author can be recognised. The 
plagiarised passages are cited almost word for word, and the procedure used, 
once identified, brings into even sharper focus the passive quality of the copy: 
it suffices simply to eliminate from the original text the adjectives, inciden- 
tal matter, digressions, and at times whole sentences that Borghini evidently 
deemed unnecessary, in order to obtain in most instances substantially identi- 
cal passages to those found in the Riposo, both in terms of the contents as in 
the sequence of concepts or descriptions, with only a very few syntactical and 
lexicographical variations, generally included to update the style. One of the 
few variants of the original sequence is a device typical of our author, and that 
he quite frequently puts into action: that is placing the concluding sentence 
of a passage at the beginning. Otherwise, the text is generally faithful to this 
mechanical process, entirely lacking in any critical elaboration or personal 
input. Apart from the connecting texts that articulate the dialogue and the 
narrative of the work—often with wordy and superfluous repetitions—when 
original arguments do emerge, it seems reasonable to assume that Borghini 
used other, at present unknown, sources of reference. These passages present 
consistent variations in relation to the plagiarised descriptions, and may have 
been added to complete poorly developed topics or, more often, to update the 
text with methods and materials but lately introduced. 

These latter parts, once identified, prove to be the most interesting in the 
entire treatise, and one can assume that they were taken from some libro di 
bottega to which the author had access (in the same way as he had been able to 
consult the manuscripts of Cennini’s Libro dell'arte and Leonardo's Trattato), 
or else directly communicated to Borghini by one or more of the artists that he 
must have consulted. Thus, the character of Ridolfo Sirigatto may prove indeed 
to correspond in some of the characteristics of the expert advisor in the text, 
to the person of the living Florentine sculptor, or else to hide some other art- 
ist today unknown. Hypothetically, at least two different sources emerge. For 
the long survey of pigments integrating the information taken from Cennino, 
but extending its range and adding descriptions of a more analytical character 
especially with regard to their preparation (mostly omitted by Cennino who 
recommends the buying of ready-made pigments), it seems plausible that 
Borghini consulted a traditional book of recipes, even more archaic in character 
than that of Cennino. Most of the other additions can instead be characterised 
as updates on newly introduced practices and materials not found in Cennino, 
often also integrating concepts derived from Vasari’s Teoriche, on subjects 
which had to date been treated too concisely, or else with variations indicating 
further changes in customs and taste. For these elements, it is equally possible 
that they derive from information gleaned directly from artists, or indirectly 
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from a libro di bottega unknown to us, but brought up to date with the materi- 
als and practices of the late Cinquecento.!”° 

In any case, it is clear that such observations are taken from practitioners in 
the field, and Borghini must have confined himself to reporting these, copying 
them, and at times even misunderstanding them, as in the case of the recipe 
for porporina, mosaic gold, which he describes as being of a “very beautiful red 
colour”.171 

Let us examine then both the borrowings and the additions. Sirigatto opens 
his exposition with a theoretical definition of disegno, which closely follows 
that of Vasari in the Giuntina edition: “a visible demonstration with lines of 
what has been previously conceived in the human soul, and in the mind imag- 
ined (the /dea)."72 After this, after a rhetorical exchange meant to justify the 
“overly tiresome” content of the treatise, and then—reassured and pressed by 
his friends—the sculptor embarks on a description of the practical aspects 
of his art, and here begins an ample extract borrowed from Cennini. Borghini 


170 Itmust be remembered that any miscellaneous book of recipes may have contained both 
ancient recipes for colours and materials and more updated elements, as for instance in 
the manuscripts brought together by Merrifield, some of which can be dated to around 
the sixteenth century, such as the Manoscritto Padovano (MERRIFIELD 1849, pp. 643- 
717) which includes numerous recipes for essential-oil varnishes, popular in the second 
half of the century, similar to those related by Borghini. 

171 Borghini was probably taken in by the assonance between the words porpora and por- 
porina, since he describes it as a red colour, whereas it is a pigment replacing gold, 
the so-called ‘mosaic gold’, bisulphide of tin (SnS2) widely used by illuminators, cfr. 
GETTENS-STOUT 1942, p. 132, MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, p. 52. Descriptions of the prepara- 
tion of porporina, resembling that in Borghini, are to be found in books of recipes such as 
the “Manoscritto bolognese” related by MERRIFIELD (1849, pp. 458-459), and the same 
pigment, called porporina again, had also been referred to by Cennini (cap. CLIX, p. 202), 
albeit with a recipe not corresponding to the one in the Riposo. The use of mosaic gold in 
panel painting, has been found in the works of several artists from Ferrara, and remark- 
ably in Verrocchio’s Madonna col Bambino e due angeli inthe National Gallery, London cfr. 
DUNKERTON-SYSON 2010, pp. 18-19, 38. 

172 BORGHINI1584, II, p. 137: “Il disegno non estimo io che sia altro che una apparente dimost- 
razione con linee di quello che prima nell'animo l’uomo si aveva concetto e nell’Idea 
imaginato, il quale a voler co’ debiti mezi far apparire bisogna che con lunga pratica sia 
avezza la mano con la penna, col carbone, o con la matita ad ubidire quanto comanda 
l'intelletto”; VASARI 1568, I, p. 111: “disegno altro non sia che una apparente espressione 
e dichiarazione del concetto che si ha nell'animo, e di quello che altri si è nella mente 
imaginato e fabricato nell'idea [...] questo disegno ha bisogno [...] che la mano sia medi- 
ante lo studio et essercizio di molti anni spedita et atta a disegnare et esprimere [...] con 
penna, con stile, con carbone, con matita [...] quando l'intelletto manda fuori i concetti”. 
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uses most of the passage in the Libro dell’Arte on drawing tools, even follow- 
ing the sequence of paragraphs, with the exception of some partially antici- 
pated discussions which serve to clarify and summarise the subject matter. 
Cennini’s detailed descriptions are reduced down to the bone, but reproduced 
with precision.!73 A significant addition is that of red chalk, the use of which 
only became widespread at the beginning of the sixteenth century.!?4 Certain 
didactic material is taken from the Libro dell'arte, such as the advice (copied 
word for word), to begin to draw “easy subjects” in order to gradually acquire 
skill in the practice, or the praise of “drawing with the pen’,!”5 which is—as 
in Cennino—considered to be a more mature stage of the training process, 
although he only follows Cennini’s famous concept of drawing as an exercise- 
ground for inventiveness, in the more general sense of the word.!”6 Here, it is 
Vasari’s concept of “difficulty” that prevails. Indeed, after taking from Vasari 
his indications on the gradual acquisition of the skill of drawing from life— 
beginning with “drawing from sculptures ( figure di rilievo)” either marble or 
plaster casts, before moving on to “drawing from life’—Borghini goes on to 
then praise “drawing with the sole pen [...] difficult, but very worthwhile in an 
expert hand”, this taken directly from Vasari.!”” 

The first concept to be drawn from Leonardo, here appears to invoke—and 
serves to strengthen—the celebration of the imitation of nature, to be pre- 
ferred over and above that “of the manner of any artist”: modified in form, it is 


173 BORGHINI 1584, II, pp. 138-139; CENNINI, capp. VII, VIII, V, X, XI, XII, XXXIV, pp. 8-14, 34. 

174 BORGHINI 1584, II, p.139: “ma se alcuno volesse disegnare con matita rossa, bisogna abbia 
avertenza non far prima le linee col piombino, perché vien poi il disegno macchiato, ma 
bisogna farle con istile d’argento e disegnar con la matita rossa con diligenza, perché non 
si può con la midolla del pane tor via, come si fa della nera”. 

175 BORGHINI 1584, II, p. 139: “Poscia che si sara fatto qualche pratica con queste cose, sarà 
ben dar opera di disegnar con la penna, il che, come che sia più difficile, è molto più bello 
e da persone più introdotte nell’arte”; Cennini, chap. XIII; pp. 14-15: “Praticato che hai in 
su questo esercizio un anno, [...] puoi disegnare [...] pur con penna [...]ti farà sperto, 
pratico”. 

176 CENNINI, chap. XIII, p. 15: “Sai che ti avverrà, praticando il disegnare di penna? che ti farà 
sperto, pratico, e capace di molto disegno entro la testa tua”. 

177 BORGHINI, p.139: “Si può disegnare con la penna sola, lasciando i lumi della carta, il qual 
modo è molto difficile, ma molto a maestra mano conveniente”; VASARI 1550 e 1568, 1, 18: 
“Molti altri fanno con la penna sola, lasciando i lumi della carta, che è difficile, ma molto 
maestrevole”. 
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nevertheless close to Leonardo’s passage which invited the artist to “go back to 
nature herself” rather than “to those masters who learned from her’.!”8 

Other technical descriptions are then derived from Vasari: drawings in 
chiaroscuro on tinted paper, the use of cartoons, the scaling up of perspec- 
tive drawings by means of the “net”.!”9 He then returns to Cennini in a long 
and slavish exposition of the methods of making “tinted paper’,!8° the only 
relevant variation being the updating of the term for animal glue, which is 
defined as di limbellucci.18! Again taken from Cennini, are the two methods 
Borghini describes for preparing “charcoal for drawing”,182 to which is added a 
third unpublished variation,!83 before moving on to the description of papers 
used for tracing (carte da lucidare), of which the whole of the first section is 
a faithful rendering of Cennini’s text, as usual making a summary of it.!84 In 
the Libro dell'arte, the preparation of the carta lucida, (a paper made transpar- 
ent by a variety of different means), was preceded by a description of its use 


178 BORGHINI 1584, II, pp. 139-140: “e non [140] dee, chi disidera divenir valentuomo, imitar 
la maniera d’alcuno, ma listessa natura da cui hanno gli altri apparato, che gran follia 
sarebbe, potendo aver dell’acqua pura della fonte, andare a prender quella che ne canali 
alterata si diffonde”; LIBRO DI PITTURA: “Dico ai pittori che mai nessuno deve imitare la 
maniera dell’altro, perché sarà detto nipote e non figliuolo della natura; perché, essendo 
le cose naturali in tanta larga abbondanza, piuttosto si deve ricorrere ad essa natura che 
ai maestri, che da quella hanno imparato”. Please note that the term maniera is already 
used in this Leonardo quote with a negative connotation. 

179 BORGHINI 1584, II, pp. 140-141; VASARI 1550 E 1568, I, pp. 118-119. 

180 BORGHINI 1584, II, pp. 141-143; CENNINI, CAPP. XV-XXII, pp. 16-24. 

181 The term has been accepted and described in detail by BALDINUCCI, explaining that 
limbellucci are those ties that tanners make at the end of skins, in order to be able to 
pull, and thin the skins by pulling on these extremities: “Colla di limbellucci. Si fa con 
acqua, bollitovi dentro ritagli di carta pecorina; e dicesi di limbellucci, perchè per lo più 
s'adoprano quelle legature di carte pecorine, che fanno i Conciatori all'estremità di esse 
pelli, per tirarle, e assottigliarle, dentro d’alcuni cerchi, le quali estremità, diconsi volgar- 
mente limbellucci, o carniccio, e per non esser molto tocche dal coltello del Conciatore, 
sono più grasse, e perciò più atte a far colla, la quale serve per dipignere a tempera, e 
indorare” Cennino for a similar material, writes of a “colla che si fa di colli di carte di 
pecora e di cavretti, e mozzature delle dette carte” and calls them “colla di caravella” and 
“colla di spicchi”, the latter a stronger glue, made from cartilage. (capp. CIX, CX, p. 14); with 
reference to animal glues, cfr. infra p. 226 note 292. 

182 Borghini 1584, 11, p. 143; Cennini, cap. XXXIII, pp. 32-34. 

183 Borghini 1584, 11, p. 143: “Altri, e questi sono i migliori, pigliano legno di tiglio e fanno 
rocchietti grossi un dito e lunghi una spanna, e gli mettono in un cassettino di ferro col 
coperchio del medesimo, lutando bene le congienture e le serrature, e poi gli cuocono nel 
forno o nel fuoco e riescono carboni eccellentissimi”. 

184 BORGHINI 1584, II, pp. 144-145; CENNINI, capp. XXIII-XXVI, pp. 24-26. 
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in order to “portray a head or a figure or half a figure [...] by the hand of a 
great master”, and was followed by advice on the path to follow in order to 
develop one’s own maniera through the practice of “always depicting the best 
from the great masters”.185 The copy was thus seen as training practice, and the 
use of tracing paper (lucido), as a useful method of training. The substantial 
addition by Borghini to this part of the treatise is significant in that it dem- 
onstrates the established practice of copying with the aim of reproducing 
paintings in their entirety, at the very borderline of fraudulence, since in this 
way “you copy things so well and so precisely that they look like the original”.186 
The advice is no longer to prepare a single sheet, but rather an entire cartoon 
of tracing paper (carta lucida), by gluing together several sheets in order to 
reach the required dimensions. There follows an explanation of a method 
for “transfer[ring] your drawing from the tracing paper onto panel, canvas or 
another sheet”, by tracing the lines through a second large sheet the underside 
of which had been sprinkled with chalk or lead white pigment.!87 This use of 
tracing, already put forward by Vasari in order to transfer a drawing from the 
cartoon onto the panel, is then described by Borghini in the context of the 
copy, introducing another significant variation in the advice he gives to replace 
with a white pigment the charcoal recommended by Vasari, because of course 
by now the preparatory layer of paintings were more often than not, dark.!88 
After a passage on the technique of sculpture!8°—also of great interest, though 
outside the scope of the present study—begins a section dedicated to paint- 
ing, introduced by a short definition which is clearly taken from Vasari,!%° fol- 
lowed by an extremely summary description of fresco entirely derived from 
Vasari.!9! The only addition—also significant as evidence of the change in 


185 Ivi, chap. xxVII, pp. 27-28: “Come ti de’ ingegnare di ritrarre e disegnare di meno maestri 
che puo”. 

186 BORGHINI 1584, II, p. 144: “si ritraggono le cose così bene e così a punto che paiono quelle 
stesse”. 

187 Ivi, p.145. 

188 The use of charcoal is suggested as a replacement for white lead only in the case, evi- 
dently no longer frequent, of the preparatory layers in a painting being “di color chiaro o 
bianco”. 

189 Ivi, pp. 146-170; are described several ways of making models and are discussed measures 
and proportions, partly in imitation of Vasari’s Introduzzione and partly of Leonardo's 
Trattato; it also contains extremely interesting indications on the restoration of sculp- 
tures—including plaster for binding broken parts together, and patinas for imitating the 
colour of ancient statues—followed by a review of Florence’s most important sculptures. 

190 Ivi, p.170: VASARI 1550 e 1568, I, p. 113. 

191 Ivi, pp.128-130, 120-121; BORGHINI 1584, II, pp. 170-171. 
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practice in terms of the tonality of the preparatory layers on which to paint—is 
the advice to make sure that the mortar has “had its whiteness deadened with 
sand or a little black, so that a third colour appears”:!92 an excessively white 
plaster is no longer considered a ground suitable for achieving the desired 
blending (unione) which is in wall painting, just as in oil painting, promoted by 
lower toned preparatory layers. The section on retouching carried out a secco 
is practically identical to that found in Vasari, and is also highly critical of the 
procedure. Whereas in the section dealing with tempera painting on wall and 
panel, which is also taken from Vasari although arranged in such a way as to 
include only the precepts and not the rest of the original historical digression, 
a brief and additional reference is made to the typically Flemish technique 
of painting on canvas with glue, which paintings were at the time meeting 
with considerable popularity in landscape painting: “One can also make a 
tempera from a sheeps’ skin glue (limbellucci)!93 as a binder for all pigments, 
as is the custom today in Flanders, from whence come many beautiful land- 
scape canvases painted using such a tempera”.!94 Further details on Tiichlein 
technique are then provided later on in the passage describing the preparation 
of canvases,!95 which is totally independent from Vasari who only describes 
the use of tempera on canvas in the particular case of the guazzo employed to 
paint the monochrome painting (chiaroscuro) of the “canvases for the trium- 
phal arches made on the occasion of the entrance of princes into cities, or for 
triumphs or feasts, or for the backdrops in plays”.196 For chiaroscuro also, essen- 
tially a summary of Vasari’s chapter, Borghini provides a description which 
differs slightly, although he maintains Vasari’s singular coupling of the two 
techniques with which it can be executed: fresco on walls, and tempera on can- 
vas.!9” The whole description of the preparation of the panel and of the canvas 


192 Ivi, p. 171: “smorzata la sua bianchezza con la rena o con un poco di nero, talmente che 
appaia terzo colore”. 

193 See note 27. 

194 “Si può ancor far la tempera di colla di limbellucci per tutti i colori, sicome s'usa oggi in 
Fiandra, donde ne vengono tante belle tele di paesi fatti con simil tempera’. Ivi, p. 172. See 
also 3.5. Tempera painting. 

195 Ivi, p.173: “Mase vorrete dipignere sopra la tela, vi farà luogo darle una mano di colla o due 
e poi andar colorendo e co’ colori riempiere bene le fila della tela et in questa guisa son 
fatte le tele di Fiandra, che si possono facilmente arrotolare e portare in ogni parte”. 

196 VASARI 1550 e 1568, I, pp. 139-141. 

197 BORGHINI 1584, II, pp. 173-174: “Chi volesse sopra le mura dipignere di chiaro oscuro 
bisogna che faccia il campo di terretta e poi tre colori Puno più oscuro che l’altro di ter- 
retta, di terra d'ombra e di nero per far ombre et i rilievi e questi vada lumeggiando con 
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seems to be original. Vasari had been extremely concise on the subject of the 
preparation of supports, whereas Borghini describes with great precision the 
laying of the gesso ground on the panel, with a procedure which is more sum- 
mary but substantially different to the detailed description in Cennini;!98 for 
the preparation of canvases for oil-painting he provides two different recipes, 
whereas the subject was totally absent from Vasari’s Teoriche.!99 

The section on wall-painting in oil faithfully reproduces Vasari’s text with the 
single exception—once again—of the components for the preparatory layer, 
which are darker.2°° Another slight variation is the preference for the wall to 


bianco San Giovanni abbagliato con la terretta. Et in tutti i chiari oscuri, verdi, gialli e 
d’ogn’altro colore si tiene il medesim’ordine e per fare colore di bronzo si mestica terra 
dombra con cinabrese e così d'altri colori temperando con acqua; e sopra le tele si serva 
il medesimo modo, eccetto che si temperano i colori con colla, con uova o con gomma”. 
For the much more detailed description in Vasari, cfr. VASARI 1550 and 1568, 1, pp. 139-141. 

198 BORGHINI 1584, II, pp. 172-173: “Fatto che arete fare al legnaiuolo il vostro quadro di leg- 
name ben secco, metterete sopra le commettiture della canapa con colla da spicchi e 
mentre è fresca andrete con isstecca di ferro o coltello spianando bene detta canapa, in 
cambio della quale mettevono gli antichi pezza lina, e come è secca, abbiate colla liquida, 
in cui sia mescolato gesso volterrano sottilissimo, che vi s'infonde dentro mentre è calda e 
di questa col pennello se ne dà una mano sopra il quadro e come è asciutta se ne va dando 
fino a quattro mane, avertendo però di lasciare ogni volta seccare e con la stecca andar 
pareggiando e spianando il gesso et ogni volta, dalla prima in fuore, di temperar detta 
materia con l’acqua, talmente che a ogni mano venga la colla più dolce: e fatto questo si 
rada benissimo detto quadro con la punta del ferro di maniera che si faccia liscio e pulito”. 
This part is neither to be found in Vasari, who only provides a very synthetic descrip- 
tion of the panel’s preparation—”Tiensi la medesima maniera su le tavole o ingessate o 
senza’ —without describing the procedure for applying the gesso, nor is it to be found in 
Cennini’s detailed description, from which Borghini detaches himself with original ele- 
ments (extremely synthesised and simplified), such as the recommendation to progres- 
sively dilute the glue with every successive layer of gesso. 

199 BORGHINI 1584, II, p. 176: “Il primo è dandole una mano di colla, e poi dua di mestica 
lasciando a ogni mano seccare. Per lo secondo modo si piglia del gesso volterrano e del 
fiore di farina detta di fuscello per egual parte e si mettono dette materie in una pentola 
con colla et olio di linseme e si fanno bollire et unire insieme e poi detta mistura si mette 
sopra la tela e con una stecca di ferro si va spianando e distendendo per tutto, e come è 
secca vi si dipigne sopra. Ma se le tele hanno a esser trasportate in altri paesi migliore 
è il primo modo; conciosiacosaché le tele fatte nel secondo per lo gesso nell’arrotolarle 
creperebbono in molti luoghi”. 

200 Ivi, p.174: “piglierete della biacca, della terra d'ombra e del nero e mescolati insieme farete 
la mestica, che terrà di colore bigerognolo”. 
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be of brick rather than stone, the former being less affected by the presence of 
damp.?°! 

Having presented the three main painting techniques, tre modi principali 
del dipingere, Sirigatto moves on to talk “of disposition, posture, limbs and 
colours”,2°2 according to the subdivisions of subjects proposed in the first book 
by Bernardo Vecchietto.293 The latter had divided painting into five parts and 
had himself provided a description of the first ‘part’—, “invention”, claiming 
for himself the expertise to describe it “as it is one that often depends on his- 
tory or poetry”, thus leaving to the creator (artefice) the task of explaining the 
technical parts.204 

In this exposition by Sirigatto, begins a long section that derives mostly from 
Leonardo’s Trattato della pittura, almost certainly drawn from one of the copies 
of the abbreviated version we know to have been in circulation in Florence at 
the time that Borghini was writing, and that he was evidently able to consult.205 

This section has been studied by Marco Rosci who compared the text in the 
Riposo with the corresponding sections of Leonardo’s treatise.2°5 A number 
of further remarks can be added to Rosci’s analysis in the light of more recent 
studies on the diffusion of Leonardo’s Trattato, and also in the light of further 


201 Ivi, p.175: “Ma chi vuole che questa pittura a olio in muro duri assai, la faccia sopra mura 
di mattoni e non di pietre; percioché le pietre a tempi molli mandano fuore dell’umidità 
e macchiano la pittura, dove i mattoni non si risentono tanto dell’umido”. 

202 “della disposizione, delle attitudini, delle membra e de’colori”, BORGHINI 1584, 11, 176. 

203 Ivi, 1, pp. 52-53: “Io dividerei la pittura in cinque parti, in invenzione, in disposizione, in 
attitudini, in membri et in colori [.. .]. “lo chiamo invenzione”, rispose il Vecchietto, “quella 
istoria o favola o quell'uomo o Dio, che rappresenta la pittura o la scultura: la disposizione 
quella bella ordinanza, che si fa di più figure, animali, paesi et architetture, onde tutte le 
cose, che vi sono appariscono ben compartite e con gli abiti, e ne’luoghi a lor convenevoli 
ben poste e ben ordinate: l’attitudini quegli atti e quei gesti, che fanno le figure o di sedere 
o di star dritte o di chinarsi o d’alzarsi o d'altri, che più sieno all’invenzione, alla persona et 
al. luogo dicevoli. I membri quella proporzione e misura, [53] che hanno fra sé le membra; 
laonde non appariscano né troppo lunghe, né tropo corte, né in alcun modo storpiate. I 
colori, non solamente quella vaghezza e dilicatezza, che essi mostrano, quando son ben 
distesi e con ragione mesticati, ma eziandio la convenienza del significato d’essi a quelle 
persone et a quei luoghi a cui si danno”. 

204  Ibidem:“Di queste cinque parti l'invenzione sola è quella, che il più delle volte non deriva 
dall’artefice; ma laltre quattro al giudicio di quello tutte s'appartengono; perciò le lascerò 
io a M. Ridolfo e della invenzione solamente, come quella, che sovente da istoria o da 
poesia dipende, dirò alcuna cosa, perciò che non pochi mi pare che sieno gli scultori et i 
pittori, che troppa licenza prendendosi abbiano errato nell’invenzione”. 

205 BORGHINI 1584, II, pp. 178-183. 

206 ROSCI 1984, pp. 71-77. 
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comparable passages here identified. It is no longer possible to maintain the 
hypothesis, cautiously advanced by Rosci, that “Borghini was drawing on an 
abbreviated version of the Trattato different from those that have reached us, 
and which included passages now lost.’2°” Almost all of the Leonardesque 
concepts can be traced back to passages in the abridged version circulating in 
Florence at the time that Borghini was writing, nor can we find any evidence 
of others in the Codex Urbinas, from which the hypothetical different version 
of Leonardo’s compendium would have had to derive. The treatise is subdi- 
vided into sequences, as Rosci has observed, pointing out “two homogenous 
sequences, one dealing with spatial, proportional and atmospheric representa- 
tion, and the other with problems of light, colour and drapery, separated by a 
section on the treatment of movement and expression of the emotions (affetti), 
perspective (scorci), and proportions’, the latter section having no “exact cor- 
respondence” with passages in Leonardo. In actual fact, the sequences have 
been put together by Borghini according to the subdivisions he had envis- 
aged for the subjects relating to painting: disposition (disposizione), postures 
(attitudini), limbs (membra), colours (colori) (reflected also in the titles placed 
in the margins). The sequences are therefore created by gathering together 
those passages of Leonardo’s Trattato that correspond with each subject, and 
integrating them with extracts from other authors or occasionally with freely 
adapted and simplified summaries of concepts taken from Leonardo or Vasari. 
Each sequence opens with an ‘original’ piece by Borghini, which has the func- 
tion of linking the different subject matters for which it serves as an explicit 
introduction.2°9 It is probable that the considerations expressed in these 
introductory parts derive from an effort on the part of the author to elabo- 
rate independently on popular and therefore rather generalised topics; this 
seems to be the case for instance with the two incipit on membra and colori, 
which correspond respectively, but in extremely summary and trivialised 
versions, to concepts found in Vasari and Leonardo. The introductory pas- 
sage on attitudini, although vaguely echoing Leonardo’s concept of decorum, 


207 Ivi, p. 72. 

208 Ibidem: “due sequenze unitarie, l'una riguardante i modi di rappresentazione spaziale, 
proporzionale ed atmosferica, l’altra i problemi di lume, colore e panneggio; fram- 
mezzo, la trattazione dei moti e affetti, degli scorci, delle proporzioni”; even this central 
sequence—actually divided into two parts, on attitudini and membra—allows one to 
identify further citations from Leonardo, forming two small but compact groups. 

209  BORGHINI 1584, II, p. 177: “Fra le molte cose che fa il pittore importanti, difficilissima 
e fra le difficili importantissima è la disposizione... ”; p. 179: “Ma passando all’attitudini 
dico che.. ”; p. 180: “Quanto alle membra, se bene ...”; p. 181: “Ora dovendo io trattare de’ 
colori... 
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seems to be embued with an element derived from the Counter-Reformation, 
that Borghini may have either expressed independently, or drawn from a 
more recent text. The long passage introducing the subject of “disposition’, 
has more probably been adopted from an unidentified author, whose direc- 
tions on the orderly distribution of figures is not to be found in either Vasari 
nor Leonardo, not in their texts, nor even conceptually speaking.?!° Once the 
structure used by Borghini on which to hang his narrative has been identified, 
the treatise proves to be extremely symmetrical, with passages drawn from 
Leonardo always closely following the introductory, ‘independent’ ones by 
Borghini. In addition, two of the sequences end with passages that have been 
shown to have been drawn more or less directly from Vasari’s Introduzzione. 
They are both to be found in the famous chapter on unione,?!! a concept so 
central to Leonardo’s thought—and at the same time so completely unrelated 
to the effects found in the paintings of Vasari—as to blend perfectly with the 
other precepts presented in this part of the Riposo. The first passage, at the 
end of the section on disposizione, returns to the subject of unione, understood 
as balance and harmony analogous to that found in music, although extending 
to the disposition of all things (ogni cosa), a concept that Vasari had directed to 
the use and disposition of colours.#!” Thus also the last, long section adapted 
from Leonardo “on colour” (sopra i colori),?!3 ends with a passage taken—but 
adhering more closely to the original wording—from the same chapter in 
Vasari: picking up on the existing convention, he states that in order to create 


210 Ivi, pp. 177-178; this long text, which precedes the passage borrowed from Leonardo, was 
not included in Rosci’s analysis, which began with the first passage that had a correspon- 
dence with the Trattato. 

211 VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, pp. 124-128, chapter xVIII, “Come si debbino unire i colori a olio, 
a fresco o a tempera; e come le carni, i panni e tutto quello che si dipigne venga nell’opera 
a unire in modo che le figure non venghino divise et abbino rilievo e forza e mostrino 
l’opera chiara et aperta”. 

212 BORGHINI 1584, II, p. 179: “Bisogna al fine sì fattamente disporre ogni cosa che ne nasca 
una concordanza et unione, che come da varie voci e da diverse corde ne risulta concento 
che diletta all’orecchie, così dalle molte parti disposte nella pittura, dimostrando vaghe- 
zza e giudicio, ne nasca a gli occhi piacere e contento”; VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, pp. 126- 
127: “Così nella pittura si debbono adoperare i colori con tanta unione, [...] Ché sì come 
gli orecchi restano offesi da una musica che fa strepito o dissonanza o durezze [...] così 
restano offesi gli occhi da’ colori troppo carichi o troppo crudi [...] ma lo unito che tenga 
in fra lo acceso e lo abbagliato è perfettissimo e diletta l'occhio, come una musica unita et 
arguta diletta lo orecchio”. 

213 BORGHINI 1584, II, pp. 181-183. In compliance with Leonardo’s teachings, the section on 
colours includes the one on light and shade, as Borghini stresses: “de’ colori, sotto i quali 
Yombre et i lumi si comprendono”. 
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a unified composition (composto unito), the main figures are to be painted with 
lighter colours, and the ones behind them progressively darker.214 

A significant addition—testifying to the success of a pictorial term des- 
tined to long usage and closely linked to Leonardo’s own technique and to the 
essence of his teachings, but as yet not clearly defined in his vocabulary—is 
the advice that the painter in the handling of his colours, must glaze them (vel- 
argli). This is then followed by the recommendation that in distant figures “the 
little brightness they have should appear somewhat veiled, so that they seems 
move away from the eyes”.215 

After a digression in which the four friends study and comment the “panels 
in the churches in Florence’, Sirigatto continues his exposition on colours with 
the aforementioned long description of pigments, followed by some original 
and extremely interesting “tips on painting”.2!6 Included are instructions that 


214 Ivi, p. 183: “che facciano insieme un composto unito, il che gli verrà fatto s'egli adopererà 
i color più chiari nelle prime figure che sono innanzi e poscia quanto più andrà in dentro 
a proporzione scemerà la chiarezza di quelli di sì fatta maniera che l’ultime figure sieno 
di tutte laltre più scure”; VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, p. 125: “Tutte le pitture [...] si debbon 
fare talmente unite ne’ loro colori, che quelle figure che nelle storie sono le principali 
venghino condotte chiare chiare, mettendo i panni di colore non tanto scuro adosso a 
quelle dinanzi che quelle che vanno dopo gli abbino più chiari che le prime, [...] tanto 
quanto elle vanno diminuendo a lo indentro, divenghino anco parimente [...] più scure”. 
On the origins of this convention, not always in accordance with what is found in nature, 
and the implications of this convention with reference to Leonardo’s investigations on 
atmospheric effects, see the observations of GOMBRICH 1976, p. 12. 

215 “[...] quel poco che hanno di chiarezza apparisca in un certo modo velata, che paia si 
vada dagli occhi allontanando”, BORGHINI 1584, 11, p. 184. The term “velare” only appears 
three times in Leonardo’s Trattato (rare examples of practical instructions), and always 
referring to the technique of laying a thin and transparent layer of colour over another. 
Cfr. LIBRO DI PITTURA, I, p. 229, $205 (f. 67r): “Della mutazione de’ colori trasparenti 
dati o misti sopra diversi colori con la loro diversa velazione”; ivi, 1, p. 231, §212 (f. 68r): 
“Aumentazione di bellezza nel verderame [...] E se tu avessi finito un'opera con esso 
verde semplice, e poi la velassi sottilmente con esso aloe sciolto in acqua, allora essa 
opera si farebbe di bellissimo colore”; ivi, 11, p. 348, $514 (f. 161v): “Modo di colorire in 
tela. [...] perché senza tempera si vela sopra il cinabro temperato e secco”. The use of 
the word in connection with a technique of painting which involves a succession of thin 
layers leading to a softening and blurring of outlines, is by extension used for the effect 
achieved, and in this sense and in the same years in which Borghini is writing, is also 
found in Armenini’s Precetti. Finally, it is significant that Lomazzo attributes directly to 
Leonardo certain technical instructions on the use of glazing and, most importantly, 
defines Leonardo’s painting technique as painting with glazes on top of glazes “dipingere 
con veli sopra veli”. 

216 BORGHINI 1584, II, pp. 219-220: “Avertimenti sopra il colorire. [...] dico che il buon pit- 
tore volendo far un’opera degna di considerazione e da averne onore quanto al colorito, 
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show an awareness of the tendency of colours to alter with the presence of 
excess oil. In fact, he advises the use of “pigments with little oil, since the oil 
will darken in drying’, allowing the painting to become perfectly dry over a 
period of many days before revising and finishing it with the final applications, 
which will be carried out as “the final skin made with the finest colours, mixed 
with little oil” so as to preserve the brightness of the work. Indeed, the author 
warns, if one does not wait for the blocking in (il campeggiato) to dry com- 
pletely, the layers will blur together, “the final colours mixing with the first’, 
and the colours will end up “muddy and blurred” (smorti e offuscati). The two 
short sections that close Sirigatto’s contribution also provide elements which 
are not to be found in any other texts, and the section dealing with varnish 
provides particularly important evidence. Cennini had described varnishing, 
but not varnish preparation nor its components, and Vasari’s references to var- 
nish were even scantier. Along with Armenini’s analogous exposition on the 
subject, this part of the Riposo will provide a long-term and crucial reference 
for artists and scholars.?!” 

And finally, the description of gilding methods appears to be mostly inde- 
pendent from both Cennini and Vasari.2!8 Consistent with the important role 
played by gilding in his times, Cennino dedicated a considerable portion of the 
Libro dell'arte to explaining several techniques and materials to use on differ- 
ent supports for the most varied destinations, and these Borghini must have 
found mostly outdated. His short exposition also seems to be independent 
from that of Vasari, more concise and somewhat different, although referring 
to what are essentially similar techniques. In this instance also, Borghini would 
appear to be drawing on another source. 

A wider based perusal and study of other manuscripts that Borghini might 
have consulted, would probably result in the future in the identification of 
further sources. Nevertheless, whatever the sources of his ‘original’ notes, 


dee, poscia che ha calcato il cartone sopra il suo quadro, andarlo campeggiando co’ 
colori che abbiano poco olio, percioché quello in seccandosi divien nero e poi metter 
da canto il quadro per molti giorni tanto che i colori dati sieno ben secchi, poi lo rivegga 
diligentemente e racconci quello che gli pare da racconciare e gli dia l’ultima pelle di 
colori finissimi e temperati con poco olio, che in tal maniera saranno sempre vaghi e 
vivi. Conciosiacosaché dando i colori sopra il campeggiato che sia secco, ritengono quelli 
inseccandosi la loro propria vaghezza, dove quando si danno sopra il campeggiato fresco 
si mescolano gli ultimi co’primi colori e così tutti rimangono smorti et offuscati e mas- 
sime quando son fatti liquidi con molto olio, il quale scema grandemente la vivezza de’ 
colori”. 

217 Cfr. 3.7.1. ‘Varnishes’. 

218 BORGHINI 1584, II, pp. 222-224. 
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the second book of the Riposo has passed down to us precious evidence, the 
understanding of which—made less problematic by the present analysis— 
represents an important step towards a greater understanding of sixteenth 
century painting practice. 


1.6 De’ veri precetti della pittura by Giovan Battista Armenini— 
A Consciously “Grammatical” Approach 


The sixteenth century affirmation of the right of the visual arts to be among the 
arti liberali was to have crucial consequences on the practice of art.2!9 The cel- 
ebration of disegno as a purely abstract and mental moment in creation, aimed 
at asserting its intellectual nature, entailed on the other hand the undermining 
of all the manual aspects of the creation of art, in tune with a society which 
denied any dignity to human labour.?2° Quite artificially, the technical aspects 
of execution also, which for the fifteenth-century artist, trained in a workshop, 
were seen as a fundamental legacy to be acquired through a slow apprentice- 
ship, found themselves discredited if not neglected.22! The great Renaissance 
artists had profited from a traditional technical training, and took their mas- 
tery for granted even when their opinions anticipated the elitist vision of 
the intellectual artist, discrediting the operational aspects (for instance the 
“sreater mental labour” through which painting—according to Leonardo— 
was greater than sculpture), or when they introduced into the organisation 
of the workshop the general practice of delegating the execution of a work to 


219 Cfr. SCHLOSSER 1924, pp. 227-249; 49-403. PREVITALI, pp. 40-44. BAROCCHI 1971, 
pp. 3-6; 223-234; 465-474; 715-729. BAROCCHI 1973, pp. 1899-1904; 2121-2124. CONTI 


1979, pp. 191-218. BORDINI 1991, pp. 34-40. 
220 Cfr. BOLOGNA 1972, pp. 45-82; BOLOGNA 1979, pp. 169-181. 





221 CONTI (1979, p. 211) cites a highly significant passage by Giovan Battista Paggi (an aris- 
tocrat and a painter who in a letter also referred to in PREVITALI 1964, pp. 37, 43 and 
BOLOGNA 1972, p. 77, even proposes that painting be forbidden to commoners): “Il 
cavalcare è cosa nobilissima e degna d’ogni gran signore. Il governare cavalli, strigliarli, 
lavarli, pulirli, medicarli, ferrarli sellarli e metterli in pronto acciocché il signore possa 
servirsene è manifattura servile e indegna del cavaliere. [...] Altra cosa è cavalcare [. ..] ed 
altro è il governare e apparecchiare il cavallo. Come altra cosa è il dipingere e, dipingendo, 
esprimere vari concetti di un'idea, [...] ed altro è l’apparecchiar tele e tavole, ingessarle, 
mesticarle, macinar colori, far pennelli e mettere in pronto queste tali cose che sono il 
cavallo del pittore”. Paggi’s lettere al fratello Girolamo (1591), published for the first time 
in Raccolta di lettere by Giovanni BOTTARI (1754-1773, VI, pp. 204-231) can be found in 
BAROCCHI 1971, pp. 190-219 (p. 200 for the quotation). 
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assistants, as did Raphael, thus initiating, what would become general practice 
in the running of many workshops in the years to come: functional in terms 
of productivity, but often harmful in terms of the quality of the work. In the 
generations that followed, the earlier balance between regola e licenza, which 
had allowed a free and natural use of the baggage of knowledge acquired dur- 
ing the long apprenticeship, began to disappear also in the purely technical 
aspects of practice.222 The celebration of the individuality of genius, of cre- 
ation as the fruit of the artist’s invention and skill rather than of an accurate 
execution of codified processes, had led to the latter being considered super- 
fluous and outdated. At the same time, the glorification of disegno that led to 
the work being considered all but complete with its conception, resulted in its 
actual realisation taking a secondary and subordinate role, and therefore one 
that could also be delegated. 

The crisis in workshop training, along with the lack of knowledge of the 
new patrons, with the subsequent fall in quality in favour of speed of execu- 
tion and low cost of the work, were the reasons which drove Giovan Battista 
Armenini to write his treatise, in the belief that the spread of the “precepts” 
that he had collected and organised, theoretical also but in the main practical, 
would have the power to check the inexorable decadence that he observed at 
work.223 Such an approach, uncommon in a literary programme that relegated 
the practice of art to the background,224 produced what Schlosser defined as 
“both a will and an inventory of the Renaissance, a true laboratory-book’.2?5 

The biography of Giovan Battista Armenini from Faenza, is known to us in 
its broad lines through the archival research of a local scholar, and a number of 
references in his treatise.226 The portrait which is quite detailed, is nevertheless 


222 On Vasari’s regola and licenza in Proemio alla Terza Età cfr. SHEARMAN 1965, pp. 131-133; 
PINELLI 1993, pp. 105-114. 

223 Cfr. SCHLOSSER 1924, p. 384; GRASSI 1948, pp. 41-42; ROMANO 1988, p. 37: “Le vecchie bot- 
teghe, come luogo di apprendistato, erano state messe in crisi dal nuovo modo di produzi- 
one artistica invalso a Roma dopo la tragedia del 1527 e la ripresa della committenza laica 
ed ecclesiastica con papa Paolo 111 (al secolo Alessandro Farnese). [...] L'indifferenza alla 
qualità, la fretta di concludere, l'intervento di architetti incompetenti, l'abbattimento 
dei prezzi dovuto a una concorrenza non qualificata sono fra le molte ragioni che inter- 
rompono il percorso già trionfale della maniera italiana, ma alle cause interne Armenini 
unisce, con acuta intelligenza storica, anche il cambio generazionale e sociale della com- 
mittenza. I nuovi committenti sono i destinatari del libretto, insieme ai pittori”. This issue 
was also widely commented by WILLIAMS 1995, pp. 518-36. 

224  BORDINI 1991, P. 37. 

225 SCHLOSSER 1924, p. 384. 

226 Marina Gorreri resumes the existing state of knowledge in the introduction to the 1988 
edition of De veri precetti (pp. XI1I-XIX), beginning with the research of Valgimigli, the 
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far from complete, and leaves several areas of his personality in shadow. We 
know little, for example, of the nature of his relationship with the art scene in 
Milan and with Lomazzo in particular, nor can we retrace his travels through 
Italy except from the references in his text. We cannot even answer the all but 
irrelevant question as to the reasons which forced him to abandon his career 
as a painter and retire to Faenza, as rector of the parish of Saint Thomas.?27 A 
circumstance which, in the end, must have proved favourable to the writing 
of the treatise, which might otherwise have remained in limbo, as was often 
the case with a number of similar works by other artists, even though it must 
have frustrated his other, deeper vocation: that of painting. This had led him, 
when he was fifteen, to face the discomforts of a hard apprenticeship in Rome 
(indisputably for him central and irreplaceable in the training of an artist), to 
then travel the length and breadth of Italy in order to collect viva voce from the 
greatest artists the information that he required for the writing of his Precetti. 
Alongside the date of publication of the treatise (1586), the author's other 
chronological details are also important: his direct testimony of the latter years 
of Italian Mannerism?28 dates to the period between 1549 (Armenini was born 
in 1533) and 1564 (the year of his ordination). It is important to remember, then, 


librarian from Faenza who penned the first profile of Armenini in the Dei pittori e degli 
artisti faentini de’ secoli XV e XVI, published in 1869, which is still a valid reference. The art- 
ist was presumably born in 1533 in Faenza, one of the cities of the Legazione di Romagna 
under the Pope’s jurisdiction. It is likely, as some biographers have hypothesized, that he 
was apprenticed to Figurino da Faenza, a painter residing in his home-town, around 1546 
after working in Mantua with Giulio Romano. As he reports himself, at fifteen Armenini 
moved to Rome, this being a necessary step in the training of young artists. This occurred 
around 1549, just in time to witness the latest great exploits of Francesco Salviati, Perin 
del Vaga, Daniele da Volterra and their assistants. After a Roman apprenticeship that fol- 
lowed the traditional path, including drawing both modern paintings and ancient sculp- 
tures, he abandoned Rome under the threat of Spanish troops in 1556, and went to Milan, 
where he worked with Bernardino Campi and where he probably met Lomazzo, whose 
relationship with Campi was quite difficult. He is the only source to inform us of his trips 
around Italy to collect material for the Precetti. From 1564 we find evidence of his pres- 
ence in his hometown as a priest, where he is supposed to have lived till his death in 1609. 

227 Armenini thus describes this circumstance in his treatise: “fui costretto, da chi di me potea 
disporre, a mutar professione et abito insieme”. Marina Gorreri thinks that Armenini’s 
enforced choice may be linked to the repression affecting “heretical” Romagna soon after 
the Council of Trent; several generations of the Armenini family had been rectors of San 
Tommaso, and as many forces as possible were at that time summoned against the spread 
of Lutheranism, even among local probi viri (Cfr. ARMENINI 1586, p. 255 e n. 3). 

228 ROMANO 1988, p. 37. See also WILLIAMS 1995, pp. 519; 526. 
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as has been pointed out, that the De’ veri precetti is to be considered a memorial 
of the 1560s, rather than an official text dating from twenty years later.229 

Itis in relation to such considerations that we must evaluate his relationship 
with Vasari, whose text (most likely to have been consulted in the Torrentiniana 
edition) is an evident reference for him, when not a source, especially for the 
profiles of the artists that he refers to as he progresses. Hardly ever do we find 
any significant additions to the strictly biographical information, even though, 
as we shall see, some of these variations, more in his judgement than in their 
substance, reveal frequent differences of opinion with Vasari’s appraisals. 
Armenini does not seem to differ widely from Vasari in his essential cultural 
background, nor in his views on art: it is not hard to imagine him agreeing with 
the poetics of the Proemio to Vite’s third età, at least in the 1550 edition.230 

According to Giovanni Romano, the early gestation of Armenini’s treatise 
is proven by the fact that it is little influenced by the concepts and methods 
of Vasari, which he harshly criticises on more than one occasion.?3! The Vasari 
with whom Armenini seems to disagree, is the figure of the ‘courtier artist’ 
of the Giuntina edition, the capable politician achieving the summit of social 
success, whose “final masterpiece” (Previtali) had been the foundation of 
Accademia delle Arti del Disegno in 1563, presided over by the Grand—Duke. 
He was then proud of his success, but little interested in the destiny of “this 
beautiful art that is painting’, that Armenini wishes to save from a decline the 
responsibility for which also rests—in his eyes—with artists such as Vasari, 
who set wealth and honour before the elevation of art. 

In contrast with most contemporary writers on art, Armenini places unusual 
prominence on skills and technical expertise. While the former claim the right 
for the arti del disegno to be placed among the liberal arts by virtue of their 
intellectual nature, Armenini looks to legitimise the social position of the art- 
ist, based on the specific qualities of an art that is based both on projected 
theoretical elaboration, and also its concrete expression in practice.232 And 
as this requires deep and detailed theoretical knowledge as well as a mastery 
of those processes that our author is expounding, conscious as he is of the 
absence of such a treatise, “because nobody before me, as far as I know, has 
clearly and thoroughly demonstrated this in writing”.233 


229 Ibidem. 

230 In the 1568 edition of the Proemio, Vasari will make alterations to the very passage prais- 
ing prestezza in which he disagreed with Armenini. 

231 ROMANO 1988, p. 37. 

232 Cfr. Enrico Castelnuovo, Foreword to ARMENINI 1586, p. VIII. 

233 Cfr. ARMENINI 1586, p. 11. 
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A similar attitude, that contrasts more explicitly with Vasari and literary 
authors, had been expressed by Benvenuto Cellini, who had written of the 
“beautiful secrets and admirable ways” of the art of the goldsmith,?3+ and dem- 
onstrated, as shown by Paola Barocchi, a clear preference for the practice of the 
craft, resulting in the detailed description of each of the processes involved.235 

Dedicating detailed instructions for the various techniques of painting, 
Armenini gives particular emphasis to the painting process (colorire). Far from 
attributing to ‘colour’ (or paint) a pre-eminent position, in opposition to draw- 
ing, Armenini shows a greater appreciation for the former aspect than simply 
the accessory function attached to it generally by Roman-Florentine artists. 
Emphasising the statements made by Vasari on this subject, Armenini singles 
out as the most exquisite quality of painting, its ability to counterfeit nature, 
that can only be fully achieved with colour, and without which even the most 
finished drawing remains imperfect.236 

Even colour, then, despite its significant appeal to the senses, acquires an 
intellectual value, since what is now appreciated are harmony (“armonia”), 
union (unione), harmonised composition (accordata composizione), values 
that the “true painter” expresses and that “experts” appreciate. 

The interesting consequence of such a vision is that, in these terms, painting 
is not legitimised as a liberal art by virtue of its abstract quality, limited to the 
creative process as identified in drawing, but also through the skill with which 
materials are used in order to achieve desired effects. Technical skill, virtuosity, 
no less than a brilliant use of such means, are then for Armenini of a value that 
was seldom expressed in his time with such pride and awareness. Vasari him- 
self, although he too an artist and craving for social recognition, had aspired to 
(and succeded) in receiving this for his more traditional and accepted parallel 
with the literary arts, in which he was much better versed than Armenini. Even 
as an artist, however, Vasari tended to give little importance to the specifically 
technical aspects of the job—which he however mastered perfectly—devoting 
himself rather to the brilliant and efficient management of a well-organised 
workshop, than to the accurate execution of the works entrusted to him, which 


234 CELLINI 1568, p. 5: “[...] veduto come mai nessuno si sia messo a scrivere i bellissimi seg- 
reti e mirabili modi che sono in nella grande arte della oreficeria, i quali non stava bene 
a scriverli né a filosofi né ad altre sorte di uomini, se non a quegli che sono della stessa 
professione; e perché una tal cosa non abbia mai mosso altro uomo, forse la causa è stata 
che quegli non esser stati tanto animosi al ben dire sì come e’ sono stati al ben fare pronti.” 

235 BAROCCHI 1980, p. 140. 

236 Cfr. ARMENINI 1586, p. 126. 
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he seldom personally carried out in their entirety.23” This was a common 
stance at the time, and is far removed from Armenini’s ideal, who would not 
fail to openly criticise this as the cause of the decadence of art that he laments 
in his treatise. It is also interesting to note that he holds such a high esteem of 
the specific qualities of the true painter vero pittore, taking into consideration 
the fact that he is also very much aware he has little skill in the domain. This 
is made clear in the Conclusione, in which he is at pains to respond to pos- 
sible criticisms of the validity of his treatise. After again strongly reiterating the 
necessity—in addition to the possibility and opportunity—of teaching art by 
means of the Precetti,238 he admits that he has never himself produced “a work 
[...] worthy of praise’, but stresses that his teaching takes its worth from the 
richness and authority of his sources, rather than from his personal skills.289 In 
fact, despite his naive belief in the power of his teachings to save the arts from 
decadence, one must not think that for Armenini the knowledge and scrupu- 
lous observance of the precepts was sufficient in itself to make an artist. Rules 
and immutable precepts??? have that ‘grammatical’ character?! to which they 
have been reductively reduced, and as such they do not aim so much to set lim- 
its, as to provide the basic tools of a language. Obviously the language in ques- 
tion is an overly refined and ornate language, such as that of Mannerism, but 
this does not mean that freedom of choice or individual genius are excluded: 
on the contrary, “licence” and the cult of personality of some of the “divine” 
artists are vital elements of its poetics. 


237  PREVITALI 1986, pp. VII-XVII. 

238 ARMENINI 1586, p. 256: “mi si opporranno dicendo ch'io sia stato troppo ardito a voler 
dare precetti e regole della pittura, poiché si tien per comun giudizio di molti vecchi 
dell’arte che questa sia talmente difficile, che insegnar non si possa scrivendo se non certi 
principii confusi, deboli e meschini, e dicono, di più, che ella è una virtù et una grazia 
che viene infusa dai Cieli ne i corpi umani e che non si può acquistar per altra via. Ma 
che sciocchezze son queste, che si hanno messo costor in capo, che è questa forse una di 
quelle scienze speculative o secrete che vengono rivelate o capite solamente dagli intel- 
letti profundissimi et acuti?”. 

239 Ivi, p. 258: “Non vi dia noia, adunque, se di me non si vede opera di grido, perché io non 
credo che perciò si debba diminuire la fede alle descritte regole, essendo derivate dalle 
bocche di chi fece le opere buone.” 

240 ARMENINI 1586, p. 10: “Ho determinato di raccogliere in scrittura... alcune regole e pre- 
cetti, i quali sono come fondamenti immutabili dell’arte”. On the possible misunderstand- 
ing of this expression and the several interpretations of this attitude, cfr. ivi, pp. XXII e 
XXIII, Marina Gorreri’s commentary, with which we agree. 

241 GRASSI 1948, p. 40. 
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In Armenini, the consciousness and admiration of talent as a natural and 
innate gift is present, but he simply does not believe that such a gift, on its 
own, is sufficient. In his treatise there are various allusions that indicate the 
progression of that idealised, rather mystifying, image of the artist as felicitous 
creator, producing perfect and astonishing works of art with effortless ease. 
But if this is the highest peak of the aesthetic of a refined and overly contrived 
culture such as that of Mannerism, this does not mean that it is not an evident 
and skilful artifice: study and hard work, far from being absent, are instead 
concealed by an absolute mastery of technique. Armenini clearly expounds 
this conviction in relation to Michelangelo’s famous statement on the math- 
ematical proportions of figures.242 Presenting the appropriate proportions 
(le debite misure), Armenini admits that “some painters find such knowledge 
superfluous, maybe because they base themselves upon what that excellent 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti used to answer on the subject: that the compasses 
should be in the eyes, rather than in the hands, because the hands act and 
the eyes judge, which is very true”.243 However, the great artist never exceeded 
le debite misure;244 and after enumerating in terms of heads (teste), noses 
(nasi) and thumbs (pollici) the various means for calculating the correct pro- 
portions between the different parts of the body, he warns that these are not 
in the least ignored “by the best, although many think that worthy painters do 
not use them in the form of compasses, which is true, because of the way they 
always use them depends on the light of their judgment, which proceeds from 
a thorough knowledge of them, which is what Michael Angelo meant with the 
compass that, as we have said above, must be in the eyes”.245 In other words, it 
is not by ignoring the rules that an artist can freely express himself according 


242 VASARI 1568, VI, p. 109: “imperò egli usò le sue figure farle di 9 e di 10 e di 12 teste, non 
cercando altro che, col metterle tutte insieme, ci fussi una certa concordanza di grazia 
nel tutto che non lo fa il naturale, dicendo che bisognava avere le seste negli occhi e 
non in mano, perché le mani operano e l'occhio giudica: che tale modo tenne ancora 
nell’architettura”. 

243 “cisono pittori alli quali queste paiono superflue a sapersi, forse fondandosi su quello che, 
sopra di ciò, soleva rispondere l'eccellente Michael Angelo Buonaroti, il quale diceva che 
bisognava aver li sesti ne gli occhi e non in mano, perché la mano opera e l'occhio giudica, 
il che è verissimo”, ARMENINI 1586, p. 114. 

244 Ibidem. 

245 Ivi, p. 16: “da i più eccellenti [...] se bene pare a molti che i pittori valenti non le usino 
per ordine di compasso, il che è vero, perché il modo che hanno del servirsene sempre e 
prima col lume del lor discorso, il quale è però mediante la ferma scienza di esse, e ciò è 
che intendeva Michael Angelo di quel sesto, che si è detto di sopra di dover aversi ne gli 
occhi”. 
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to his own giudizio, but by the true knowledge (ferma scienza) of these, which 
will make the practice easy (facile) and apparently natural (naturale).246 It is 
moreover undeniable, that only a thorough knowledge of a language will allow 
perfect freedom in its use. 

Armenini’s declared preference for the mechanical aspects of art, have given 
his treatise a peculiar and almost imperceptible currency, since artists used it 
as a technical handbook, an actual libro di bottega similar to the secret books of 
recipes, concurrently with a continuing and limited official recognition result- 
ing from its undeniable theoretical and literary limits, which even recently has 
led to complaints of its “inexorably pragmatic interests”.247 

Symptomatic of this hidden fortune, is the recurrence of its varnish reci- 
pes in later authors such as Bisagno (1642) and Volpato (ms, c.1680), as Joyce 
Plesters pointed out noting that, confronted with the lack of technical trea- 
tises, later authors would draw on the scarce works in existence, among which 
De’ veri precetti was one of the most popular.248 


1.7 The Treatises of Giovan Paolo Lomazzo and the Legacy of Leonardo 
in Lombardy 


Giovan Paolo Lomazzo was an unusual artist, both versatile and ill-fated, with 
a complex and an apparently contradictory personality. He was not without 
remarkable skill in painting, and he boasted a broad culture which he poured 
into an impressive, if ill-organised and at times confused, literary work that he 
published when he had already for years been the victim of the blindness that 
struck him while still young, and in the flower of his career as an artist.249 


246 Cfr. GRASSI 1948, p. 48: “ammesso per ipotesi che Michelangelo, e altri valenti pittori, non 
applicassero le misure “per ordine di compasso”, ciò si era perché le avevano acquisite in 
precedenza mediante “ferma scienza”. Così che le “seste negli occhi” non riguardano l’atto 
intuitivo, ma conoscitivo; nel senso che esso si realizza presupponendo la conoscenza 
anteriore di regole, che l'artista non si accorge più, in forza dell'abitudine, di richiamare, 
quando occorre, senza fatica alcuna; senza, dunque, i continui controlli e verifiche che 
sforzano un artista inesperto”. 

247 BAROCCHI 1971, IX p. 2121. Nevertheless, in the Scritti d'arte del Cinquecento the scholar 
offered the most interesting chapters in the treatise, the only modern annotated edition 
before Marina Gorreri’s more recent complete edition. 

248 PLESTERS 1962, p. 168. On Armenini’s critical fortune cfr. OLSZEWSKI 1977, pp. 5-9. 

249 Lomazzo went blind in 1572; although published after this date, it is clear that the concep- 
tion of his works date back to his youth. 
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The most recent studies have progressively brought into focus the manifold 
aspects of this production, beginning with Roberto Ciardi’s critical edition of 
the Scritti d'arte,?5° and especially Dante Isella’s studies on the Rabisch, which 
clarified both meaning and context of these idiomatic and irreverent verses 
written in the the facchinesco dialect by the members of the Accademia della 
Val di Blenio, of which Lomazzo had probably been a member since its founda- 
tion in 1560, and of which he had been the head (Abate), since 1568.251 

His relationship with several Lombard artists who were his contemporaries 
has also been clarified. These were not only painters, but also embroiderers, 
armourers, sculptors either members of the Accademia,?52 or else cited in the 
verses; among these Girolamo Figino, a figure who has only recently come into 
focus as the author of the Master of the Pala Solomon.?53 A pupil of Francesco 
Melzi, he was probably responsable for assisting the latter in drawing together 
the Codex Urbinas, and he must have played a leading role in the dissemina- 
tion of Leonardo’s thought and texts.254 

For these artists, the interest in Leonardo’s legacy goes hand in hand with 
the will to salvage a local tradition, which on an artistic level was identified 
with the work and thought of Leonardo, certain aspects of which emerge, such 


250 CIARDI 1973-1974, includes a critical edition of both treatises, Idea del tempio della pittura 
(1591) and Trattato dell'arte della pittura, scoltura et architettura (1584), along with an 
unpublished text, Zl libro dei sogni, and a short text on iconography, Della forma delle muse. 

251 ISELLA 1993. A comprehensive account of the scholarly results of the studies propelled 
by the publication of the Rabisch edited by Dante Isella, can be found in AGOSTI 2005, 
pp. 162-164. The facchinesco dialect is a variation of the Milanese dialect that Lomazzo 
and his friends attributed to the facchini della Val di Blenio, that is the wine porters head- 
ing for Milan from the mountains near Lugano. 

252 Other members of the Accademia were the painters Aurelio Luini and Ottavio Semino, 
the embroiderer Scipione Delfinone, the engraver Ambrogio Brambilla and the sculptor 
Annibale Fontana, cfr. Porzio 1998, p. 34 note 14. 

253 FRANGI 1997; AGOSTI-AGOSTI 1997, p. 31 note 135. Francesco PORZIO (1998, p. 24, p. 34 
note 12) stressed that Lomazzo in the Rime makes reference to a biography of Girolamo 
Figino on which he was working in 1560. 

254 The reviser is described by Carlo Vecce on the basis of textual analysis—as “very close to 
Melzi” both from a linguistic perspective as well as the familiarity shown with Leonardo’s 
manuscripts (cfr. VECCE 1995, pp. 96-97 and note 32); Vecce proposes a whole host of 
names which include that of Lomazzo, Urbino, Dionigi Maggiore and Girolamo Figino. 
Barbara Agosti is in agreement with the proposed name of Figino, whom she sees—in the 
light of of Frangi’s research—as the most suitable candidate, cfr. Agosti 2002, pp. 5-6 and 
note 1. 
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as the comic-grotesque element, and the idea of art as inspiration and creative 
furor, on the same level as poetry.255 

Lomazzo himself is a witness to the widespread circulation of Leonardo’s 
manuscripts, avidly sought and at least in part destined to be lost. Lost is the 
book “that he (Leonardo) wrote, with his left hand at the behest of Lodovico 
Sforza, duke of Milan, on the subject of which was the nobler, painting or 
sculpture’, and which Lomazzo had the opportunity of reading and which he 
then transcribed in his Trattato, referring in addition to well-known concepts, 
also to elements of Leonardo’s thought which are otherwise unknown, such 
as the important apology for the plastic arts.256 Also lost, is the little book 
(libricciuolo) owned by Aurelio Luini, containing fifty or so heads by Leonardo 
of “the elderly, and of laughing deformed men and women peasants’, all “drawn 
in red chalk”, that Lomazzo mentions on several occasions in his treatises.257 
Aurelio Luini was one of the members of the Blenio Academy, as was also Carlo 
Urbino, who is now recognised as the compiler of that Codex Huygens (which 
evidently derived from a lost treatise by Leonardo on proportions and perspec- 
tive) that scholars had long been interested in, also putting forward the name 
of Lomazzo as one of the potential authors responsible for the compilation.?58 

Among the Accademici we also find Annibale Fontana, an uncommonly 
skilled and fantastical sculptor and engraver, in whose work one can clearly 
perceive an echo of Leonardo’s influence, a testimony to his avowed indebt- 
edness to Leonardo's culture, re-created in an intensely vital and fantastic 
dimension.?59 

The strenuous resistance of these exponents “of the local artistic tradition, 
which had remained unshakeably faithful to the values of creative and formal 
freedom of the Maniera and which, in the very heartland of Carlo Borromeo’s 
Counter-Reformation, persisted in refusing all attempts to narrow down the 
arts to that austere theological dimension to which Borromeo wished to restrict 
all aspects of secular life”,25° had a cost in terms of commissions. No artist of 


255 PORZIO 1998, pp. 23-25. 

256 LOMAZZO 1584, pp. 188-140; cfr. AGOSTI 2002, pp. 143-147. Cfr. infra 2.3. ‘The Paragone: 
Also a Technical Challenge”. 

257 LOMAZZO 1584, p. 315; LOMAZZO 1591, p. 290. 

258 PANOFSKY 1940; MARINELLI 1981; cfr. BERTELLI 1998, pp. 18, 21. On Urbino’s work and x 
his stance (almost certainly in opposition) vis-à-vis Lomazzo cfr. BORA 1998, pp. 44-45. 

259 “Annibale Fontana [...] professava d'aver da le cose di Leonardo appreso quanto sapeva”, 
Giovanni Ambrogio Mazenta, Memorie dei fatti di Leonardo da Vinci e dei suoi libri, quoted 
in AGOSTI 2005 (p. 165), see this text for a profile of Annibale Fontana. 

260 Ivi, p. 162. 
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the Accademia della Val di Blenio was officially employed in the construction of 
the city of God, the città di Dio which Borromeo had planned.?®! 

To the ‘irregular’ poetic production that Lomazzo shared with his comrades 
of the Val di Blenio, corresponds a theoretical work in complete contrast to the 
Rabisch. The ironic mocking of the verses in facchinese dialect, seem to bear no 
relation to the stern, at times puritanical tone, and the normative intent that 
emerge from the pages of the Trattato or the Idea. 

“What is the relationship then, between this eccentric dimension that the 
author himsef masks for propriety’s sake, and Lomazzo’s paintings and theo- 
retical works?”262 While asking himself this question, Francesco Porzio was 
attempting to find coherence in the work of the Milanese painter, which overall 
appears to be “an impressive mix of grotesque realism and normative abstrac- 
tions, a pastiche of Shrove Thursday and Holy Friday”; he pointed out that 
these “two positions of the mind”, which appear on the surface to be incompat- 
ible, are in fact the result of “a distinction between genres and styles, that goes 
back to Antiquity, and which at the time was absolutely insurmountable.”263 

Relegated to the confines of a ‘minor’ genre, freedom and immediacy of 
expression, the primordial and rustic world and the chaotic and changing flow 
of the universe, could all thus be sung without encroaching upon the value- 
system of the loftier and more dignified spheres. The emblematic figures of a 
natural condition who evoke the myth of the Garden of Eden—and amongst 
these the porters from Val di Blenio—” must remain in their proper place, that 
is apart and subordinate, as is the position of the lower classes”.264 

The different register of Lomazzo’s writings on art, is thus explained by 
his acceptance of this insurmountable distinction between the genres: in 
his treatises “each time that the comic-grotesque element is considered, it is 
immediately driven back to the ‘mercurial’ spheres where it belongs, with a 
firmness that originates not as has often been suggested, from a position in line 
with the Counter-Reformation, but from the inflexible demands of propriety 
and decorum.?65 

It is also worth reminding oneself that an artist’s incursion into the literary 
world, was at the time an unusual occurrence, and brave in itself, and that the 


261 ISELLA 1998, p. 117. 
262 PORZIO 1998, p. 23: “Ma qual è il rapporto fra questa dimensione eccentrica, mascherata 
poi dallo stesso autore per motivi di convenienza, e le opere teoriche e pittoriche del 


Lomazzo?” 
263 Ibidem. 
264 Ivi, p. 27. 


265 Ibidem. 
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almost excessive austerity of Lomazzo’s theoretical writing might have been 
driven by the intention of conferring dignity to his subject-matter.286 

In any case, certain constant elements in the thinking of the Milanese 
painter, can be traced as a thread through his verses and treatises on art. That is 
the themes which are closest to his heart, the very core of his work: the esoteric 
doctrines that bring together poetry, painting and music (the latter practiced 
by Lomazzo in line with a tradition that was widespread among artists), both 
as arts able to make the transcendent visible and as tools for the understanding 
of the hidden laws of the universe; “an esotericism implying then hermeticism, 
the Cabala, magic, perhaps alchemy’, and in the end, astrology:?8” “Lomazzo 
does not stand apart from the fundamental interests of the culture of his times, 
which, borrowing from the traditions and trends of the fifteenth century, was 
particularly inclined towards the occult sciences [...]. And it is in magic, and 
its inseparable companion astrology, that the divine potential of man (that 
thinkers over two centuries looked upon with complete and unshakeable con- 
fidence—from Pico to Ficino, up to Bruno and Campanella), is expressed in 
an almost exemplary fashion. It was not only Cardano, Della Porta, Cornelius 
Agrippa or Paracelsus who firmly believed in the link between science and 
magic. This belief was also shared by more rigorously intellectual thinkers such 
as Leonardo and Francis Bacon, if only because they also conceived of science 
as potential ‘as an active practice which listens to the language of nature.’ At 
the basis of Lomazzo’s theories lies the profound conviction that the practice 
of art is no different, except in its means, from scientific practice: and it is 
therefore a cognitive practice, and not only this, because it has practical aims.”268 


266 Cfr. CIARDI’S observations (1973, pp. X-X11) on Lomazzo’s limited cultural background, 
in line with that of painters at that time, when “a theoretical and cultural education in 
the broadest sense of the term,” is to be considered an exception, whereas “the ambition, 
increasingly common among artists during this period, to overcome this prejudicial state 
of affairs, would seldom succeed in going beyond a vague and often sterile desire”. 

267 Ivi, p. XXV—XXVI. 

268 Ivi, p. XXXVI: “il Lomazzo non si discosta dalle direttrici fondamentali della cultura del suo 
tempo, che mutuando tendenze e tradizioni del secolo xv, manteneva particolari predi- 
lezioni per le scienze occulte [...]. E proprio nella magia, e nella sua compagna insepara- 
bile, l'astrologia, si esprime in modo quasi esemplare quella divina potenza dell’uomo cui 
da Pico a Ficino, fino a Bruno e al Campanella, guardarono con immutata fiducia i pensa- 
tori di due secoli. Non soltanto il Cardano, il Della Porta, Cornelio Agrippa o il Paracelso 
credettero fermamente nell'equazione scienza-magia, ma vi credettero pure spiriti di ben 
più rigorosa attitudine mentale, come Leonardo e Francesco Bacone, non foss’altro per la 
concezione della scienza come potenza, ‘come opera attiva che ascolta il linguaggio della 
natura’ Alla base della teoria del Lomazzo c’è innanzi tutto la convinzione che l’attività 
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There is no need to emphasise that Lomazzo is far-removed from his peer- 
less model Leonardo, whose theories “he had approached consciously with- 
out however always fully understanding them, more driven by devotion and 
enthusiasm, recognising himself as a disciple of Leonardo, not through any 
direct link but rather through conviction and will”.269 

Lomazzo replaces Leonardo’s striving for knowledge through experience, 
with a need for accumulation, that results “in a medley of a-critical pieces of 
information, of all kinds, presented joint and undistinguishable, in a necessar- 
ily a-critical manner as neither personally selected nor mediated”27° Whether 
direct or not, the huge and varied mass of Lomazzo’s sources, has been care- 
fully analysed and traced back to a wide range of different fields of study, to 
which one needs to refer if one is to understand the context within which 
Lomazzo moved.2” As has already been observed, Lomazzo’s “extraordinary 
and outward-looking encyclopaedic knowledge’, by drawing passively on the 
sources actively put into practice the “principle of authority’, that “is justified 
as the necessary surrender to the emergence of an infinite number of data and 
facts, beneath which ciphers lie other more numerous, difficult and troubling 
realities. To lay beside or replace the natural order with that of doctrine, is not 
simply opportunistic support of the illiberal and authoritarian tendencies pro- 
moted by the Counter-Reformation, but rather a desire to reconnect to those 
authorities who already had interpreted the universe, even if only in part, and 
had attempted to create a system which had served in some way to exorcise it.”272 

In spite of the extensive notes in the critical edition, Lomazzo’s texts remain 
difficult. It is possible that the circumstances in which he wrote them have 
contributed to this: the two published works, Trattato dell'arte della pittura, 
scoltura et architettura (1584) and Idea del tempio della pittura (1591), present 
a complex and often confused structure, revealing a long and painful writing 


artistica non si differenzia, se non nei mezzi, dall'attività scientifica: è quindi attività 
conoscitiva, non solo, ma con finalità pratiche”; quoted from Eugenio Garin, Medioevo 
e rinascimento, Bari 1961, p. 178. It is important to keep in mind Leonardo’s adversion to 
magicians and irrational beliefs on magic, as the critics often stress, cfr. AGOSTI 2002, 
p. 147 note u, also for bibliographical reference. 

269 CIARDI 1973, p. XXIV. 

270 Ivi, p. XIV. 

271 Cfr. FLETCHER 1976, p. 713, on Ciardi’s edition of Lomazzo’s writing: “An extensive bibli- 
ography testifies to the remarkable range of Lomazzo’s interests in contrast to the special- 
ist concerns of modern scholars who have usually been intrigued by the more esoteric 
aspects of his work [...]. Lomazzo’s interests are disconcertingly varied and the author 
[CIARDI 1973-1974] has wisely drawn on the specialist work of Klein, Calvesi, Yates etc”. 

272 CIARDI 1973, pp. XIV-XV. 
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process, and the limitations caused by negligent printing.273 They are the result 
of years spent revising and making further additions onto a literary core which 
over time took on a variety of different forms, in its attempt to bring together 
all of the author’s disparate interests, without ever reaching the stage of being 
an organic and well-organised whole, not even at the time of publication.274 

Gerald Ackerman has attempted to unravel the tangle of all the different 
drafts that he believes were written, arguing that the treatise evolved into an 
increasingly complex structure as the author's esoteric interests increased and 
the magical element began to dominate.?”5 

Noting how, as Lomazzo himself had declared, the Idea preceded the 
Trattato not only conceptually but also chronologically speaking, in spite of its 
being published seven years later, the scholar has brought together paragraphs 
of both works according to subject-matters and themes.?”6 This operation 
has proved extremely useful because it has dismantled, and organised (albeit 
a posteriori), the medley of materials and hence facilitated the reading, even 
though the four sections of the treatise as proposed by Ackerman, probably 
never existed in such a distinct form.?77 

The most interesting information regarding technical processes, are pre- 
sented in fairly compact form, in the first part of the third book of the Trattato, 


273 Blindness and the impossibility of reading the text himself, can in part explain the mud- 
dled quality of the the two works, since they were published many years after the first 
version of a treatise on painting which Lomazzo was working on when he became 
blind (1572), as he tells in his verse autobiography (in BAROCCHI 1973, p. XXVII-XXVII1): “E 
percioché la cecità m’aggiunse / in cotal tempo, non potei all’opra / che composi de l’arte 
di pittura / aggiunger i disegni espressi in carta, / per chiarir i precetti, né i commenti / far 
a miei versi, che chiamai grotteschi. / Chè sempre l’invenzion ebbi nel capo, / senza cui 
non può farsi pittor raro, / chè sol per lei s'aggiunge a la perfetta / cognizion di questa arte 
nostra./ Ma se la cruda sorte mi fe’ privo / de gl’occhi, pur non mai ozioso volsi / stare; ma 
dieimi di pittura a l’opra”. 

274 Cfr. ACKERMAN 1967, p. 319: “When we look into the two books more closely, we dis- 
cover at once that the contents are unsystematic, disorderly, and confused. The plan of 
the Trattato, in fact, proves to be no more than a professed framework that the author fails 
to fill out in the way he promises”. 

275 ACKERMAN 1967, pp. 317-326. 

276 Ivi, p. 319: “Both the Trattato of 1584 and the Idea of 1590 were derived from a single body 
of material, which had been rewritten, augmented, and shuffled several times”. 

277  Ciardi’s analysis of the unpublished manuscript of the Libro dei sogni (Book of dreams) 
published for the first time in the first volume of Lomazzo’s Scritti darte (CIARDI 1973, 
pp. 1-241), in part contradicts Ackerman’s deduction by showing that already in this 
youthful work (around 1563-1564), the several interests of the author already co-existed, 
and there had already been present “a glimmer of the most innovative part of his art 
theory, the relationship between art, astrology and hermetism” (CIARDI 1973, p. LVI). 
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dedicated to Colore (chapters 1-x),278 and in chapters v1-x1 of the sixth book 
Della pratica della pittura. These come together in a useful fashion with chap- 
ters XIII and XXI of the Idea, which have the title Delle sette parti, o generi, del 
colore and Della terza parte della pittura [colour] e de i suoi generi, a kind of 
introduction, and the short chapter XXVIII, Del modo di colorare i corpi. 

In these chapters also, as is the case with the whole work, the presentation 
lacks clarity and coherence: theoretical and practical precepts coexist in a dis- 
orderly fashion, indications on materials and methods are placed side by side 
with historical notions and astrological considerations, without the capacity — 
or perhaps the will—to summarise. The monotony of the long lists runs the 
risk of distracting one’s attention from the originality of some of the obser- 
vations and the importance of other unpublished material, although some of 
this, as for instance the reference to Leonardo’s use of pastel, had been noted 
and discussed for some considerable time.?”9 

A very interesting aspect, so far neglected by scholars in spite of Merrifield’s 
opportune remarks, is the remarkable correspondence between chapters 1v- 
VIII of the third book of the Trattato, and a group of recipes in the Manoscritto 
Padovano published by the English scholar in her Original treatises on the art 
of painting.28° 

Merrifield proposed that the manuscript—which was more schematic 
and synthetic—was drawn on Lomazzo, but she remained open to other 
suggestions.281 


278 The following chapters (x1-x1x)—considered by Ackerman as part of the “Cosmological 
draft”—relate to the relationship between the psychological aspects of colours and the 
influence of the corresponding planet’s influence, picking up again the theory of colour 
symbolism, which had been popular since late Antiquity and the Middle Ages up to the 
early Renassaince. According to CIARDI (1974, p. 177 note 1), Lomazzo draws on the con- 
temporary treatises of Equicola, Morato, Dolce, Accolti, which take on board and re-elab- 
orate what Paola Barocchi defines as “the tradition of mental colour so different from the 
figurative one”; cfr. BAROCCHI 1973 (p. 2122), which includes long passages from these 
authors in the chapter on Colore in Scritti d'arte del Cinquecento. 

279 Lomazzo” reference has met with regular interest, beginning with POPHAM (1945, 
p. 5), up to the studies, now finally published, of Alessandro Ballarin (BALLARIN 2010, 
Il, pp. 737-751) and the recent contributions of Carmen Bambach and Alessandro 
Nova presented at the congress on “Renaissance drawing technique” in 2008, Florence, 
Kunsthistorisches Institut (BAMBACH 2010, NOVA 2010). Cfr. AGOSTI 2002, p. 146 note 10; 
BALLARIN, 2010 III, pp. 1198-1201. for further bibliography on the subject. About pastels 
cfr. also infra pp. 205-206 note 222. 

280 MERRIFIELD 1849, II, pp. 649-659. The manuscript is kept in Padua, Biblioteca universi- 
taria; for an analytical comparison between the two texts see infra pp. 175-179. 

281 Ivi, p. 644, 648 note 1. 
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Given the very composite nature of the manuscript, apparently written dur- 
ing the seventeenth century but including material from the previous century,282 
the most likely hypothesis is the existence of a common prototype, that both 
are based on. The similarities although evident, are not univocal, and even if in 
the discursive tone of Lomezzo’s text there proves to be a paraphrase of a part 
of the book of recipes, to which moreover are added additional notes and dif- 
ferent considerations, the Paduan book of recipes also contains elements that 
are missing from the Trattato, particularly the indications on pigments to be 
used in miniature painting, a subject that seems to have been of great interest 
to the compiler of the manuscript, to judge by the numerous recipes relating 
to that art to be found in the pages that followed, in contrast to Lomazzo who 
only makes a few passing remarks on the subject.283 

The orderly and symmetrical character of the instructions in the manu- 
script can be traced back to the formulations found in books of recipes, in the 
tradition of the libri dei colori, which must have been widely available in paint- 
ers’ workshops, of which but a fraction has reached us.284 

Thus, even with Lomazzo, one should envisage the use during the compi- 
lation of his treatise, of one or more of the workshop books in which were 
collected the ‘secrets’ of the art, and which hardly ever circulated outside the 
limits of the artist studio. This is an important testimony, adding a further het- 
erogeneous element to the medley of sources drawn on by the Milanese artist, 
in a field—that of technical knowledge—for which as a result Ciardi claimed a 
“circulation of information, mostly of a technical nature, both oral and written, 
but in the latter case lost [...], much wider than is imagined.’285 

And this does not appear to be the only manuscript source that would have 
been used by artists that Lomazzo consulted. 

On the subject of painting technique, he refers to “a long and diligent trea- 
tise” by the painter Bernardino Campi from Cremona, “on how to diligently 


282 Ivi, pp. 643-646. 

283 Among the illuminators in Lomazzo’s circle we find Francesco Melzi and Girolamo 
Figino. 

284 Cfr. BARONI 1996. 

285 CIARDI 1973, p. XXV note 64. Ciardi was arguing in this sense, in order to explain his use, 
in comparison with the text in his commentaries, of “the texts of Cennini and Ghiberti, 
which I am assuming were well known, perhaps indirectly, in Lomazzo’s circle.’ In the 
absence of further references, such an operation is methodologically legitimate, but it 
must be observed that as far as Cennini’s Libro dell'arte is concerned, there are no ele- 
ments so far, whether direct or not, showing the dissemination of this text in Northern 
Italy, in spite of the treatise’s Paduan origin, nor it is possible to identify any actual cor- 
respondence with the technical information expounded by Lomazzo. 
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and artfully use colours for all kinds of works”:286 a proper manual therefore, a 
handbook of practical instruction for artists. 

In addition to the information referred to above on Leonardo’s libro on 
the paragone, which critics on the whole find well-founded, Lomazzo him- 
self refers to several works of which today there is no trace, such as “treatises 
on optics, perspective, the theory of human and architectural proportions, 
supposedly written by Mantegna, Foppa, Butinone, Zenale, Bramante and 
Bramantino”.287 

Through the over-abundant and muddled harvest of information that we 
find in Lomazzo’s treatises, we find an echo of a wider cultural environment, 
in which it is easy to imagine an exchange of opinions but also texts, with the 
friends and scholars whose identities have reached us.?88 It is challenging in 
this sense, to consider James Lynch’s hypothesis that Lomazzo’s extraordinary 
erudition could find an explanation in a possible access to Leonardo’s library, 
presumably allowed by his friendship with Melzi.289 

In any case, Lomazzo’s treatises are to be read as a testimony to that late- 
Cinquecento Lombard context, seen as “one of the last instances in which there 
is still an attempt, although already with deformations and misreadings, to 
understand in parallel Leonardo’s paintings, the exchanges with the Milanese 
artistic environment, and the reasons—also in terms of expression—for his 
technical and scientific research.”29° 


286 “del porre in opera con diligenza e arte i colori per ciascuna sorte di lavorare”, LOMAZZO 
1584, p. 170. All we have from Campi’s hand, is a short Parere sopra la pittura, published by 
Alessandro Lamo as an appendix to Discorso di Alessandro Lamo intorno alla scoltura, et 
pittura (LAMO 1584), dealing with composition and the use in painting of wax models. 

287 CIARDI 1973, p. XXVII. Ciardi is not persuaded by Lomazzo’s reliability on this subject, 
cfr. ivi, pp.xXVII-XXIX and relative notes. Cfr. instead Agosti 2002, pp. 23-33, on mutual 
interweaving between Leonardo and Lombard culture, likely to have widely inspired him. 

288 Cfr. CIARDI 1973, pp. XVIII-XIX on his thick relationship with the numerous scholars, 
like Guido Mazenta, whose documents by Leonardo were certainly offered to Lomazzo to 
consult. 

289 LYNCH 1976, p. 180: “The more or less obscure sources which so often raise problems of 
attribution in Lomazzo’s writings can, almost without exception, be traced to Leonardo’s 
library (see Edward Mac-Curdy, The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, New York, 1956, 
pp. 1164-1173). That Lomazzo had access to Leonardo’s library through his friendship with 
Melzi is an irresistible conclusion”. 

290 AGOSTI 2002, pp. 24 and 25 note 17: “uno degli ultimi momenti in cui si tenta ancora, 
per quanto già con difficoltà e deformazioni, di comprendere in parallelo, senza decur- 
tazioni e cesure, la pittura di Leonardo, i suoi scambi con il contesto artistico milanese, e 
le ragioni, anche espressive, delle indagini scientifiche e tecniche del maestro”. 


CHAPTER 2 


Issues and Forms 


Certain issues in the literature of art are related in a significant manner to tech- 
nique, a link which has rarely been a subject of study, as art theory, and this 
also in the intentions of the authors, was central to the debate in the sixteenth 
century. However, the stimulus provided by the theoretical debate did not omit 
to influence the practice of artists. An attempt to re-examine the technical 
practices of the time, dipping into the ambitions and preferences guiding the 
choices of artists, can also help to throw light on the formal qualities that they 
were aiming for through these choices. 

Following the thread of the interaction between theory and practice, the 
subjects we will engage with in this section will only allow a partial overview 
of the theoretical debate, which is not intended to be exhaustive, as such a 
broad aim would require a separate study, far more detailed than the one we 
can attempt here. The examination of the studies conducted on the literature 
of art was also directed with this purpose in mind. In many cases, fundamental 
voices of art literature have been used as sources, after having been analysed 
throughout the twentieth century from a theoretical perspective: these testi- 
monies have been here considered in their relationship with art practice, and 
the selection of studies has been limited to the most appropriate sources for 
such a purpose, and to a bibliography specifically dealing with the issues under 
examination. 

Each issue which is dealt with here, finds more contextual references from 
the perspective of artistic practice in the two following sections. Drawing tech- 
nique, for example, closely connected to the subject of invenzione, to which the 
first paragraph is dedicated here, will be analysed in detail in the third section 
through the examination of the tools, materials and methods, whereas in the 
fourth section we will be examining the process of the realisation of the work, 
as described by the authors and exemplified in paintings by Raphael, Giulio 
Romano, Polidoro, thanks to the technical investigation that allows one to add 
the analysis of the underlying drawing to that of preparatory drawings, which 
is a further step in the creative process. 

The examination of Vasari and Armenini’s positions in relation to two 
significant aspects of technique, finish and speed of execution, expressed in 
the categories of diligenza and prestezza, highlights the contrasting attitude 
of the two artists-writers, focusing at the same time on a number of issues 
related to disegno, but also on the organisation of tasks in workshop practice; 
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Vasari, whose custom was to amply delegate work to his assistants, could 
indicate as his model the efficient organisation of Raphael's workshop. These 
issues will also surface in the following sections, tracing back in the treatises 
the description of the practice of painting, structured into two distinct steps 
of execution—bozze and finiture—that allowed the possibility of delegating 
part of the execution to the pupils, whilst taking care in person of the final 
retouching; in the fourth chapter, the Madonna del Divino Amore and the 
Madonna della gatta, alongside certain paintings with a similar subject kept 
at the Prado, are representative of the complicated intertwining of contribu- 
tions (at times impossible to unravel) of pupils and Master in the activity of 
the workshop. 

Glue-tempera (guazzo), a technique much praised by Vasari and unpopular 
with Armenini, the close relationship of which to drawing should be noted 
as also the praise of prestezza and virtuosity of the artists who practiced 
it, is examined in detail in its procedure in the chapter on tempera (3.5.2.), 
before being exemplified in such a singular painting as Parmigianino’s Sacra 
famiglia (4.4.). 

Examining the different implications stimulated by the comparison 
between painting and sculpture (a central issue in the sixteenth-century theo- 
retical debate) in terms of the practice of art, a relevant element emerging from 
the controversy is the importance of the use of three-dimensional models as a 
guide for the execution of paintings, whilst drawing, generally considered to be 
part of painting, is at the heart of the sculptors’ work. But the debate also helps 
to highlight all the potentialities of painting, and many of the technical aspira- 
tions that cross the whole of the sixteenth-century, are born of the desire to 
affirm the superiority of painting by improving the tools of the craft. Thus, the 
new way, the nuovo modo, of painting on stone introduced by Sebastiano del 
Piombo was in addition a response to the demand for durability resulting from 
the paragone debate: the detailed description provided by Vasari of the techni- 
cal process will be commented in detail in the third chapter, and a direct exam- 
ination, both visual and scientific, will then be dedicated in the last section to 
the works kept at the Capodimonte Museum, which are highly representative 
of this artist’s work. The old argument between the seduction of colour appeal- 
ing to the uncultivated and the austerity required of a work suitable for the 
expert eye, emerges variously throughout the century, setting the primacy of 
painting as artifice over the easy pleasures of beautiful colours. In this con- 
text, the mysterious substance Pliny described as adopted by Apelles as a fin- 
ish for his paintings, probably stimulated the imagination of sixteenth century 
artists who tried to imitate its prodigious qualities. This subject is related to 
the issue of varnishes and glazes, never absent in ‘cleaning controversies’, to 
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which a section is dedicated in the third chapter, giving a detailed account of 
the information present on the subject that is to be found in the treatises. 


2.1 Disegno and Invention: Schizzo macchia abbozzo and the 
Construction of the Work of Art 


The moment of conception (invenzione) is the crux of sixteenth century art, 
and some of the most significant efforts to translate into words the process of 
creation have been spent in attempts to define the forms of graphic elabora- 
tion along the road from the conception to the realisation of the work. 

In an essay published in 1957, I concetti di schizzo, abbozzo, macchia, “non 
finito” e la costruzione dell'opera d'arte, Luigi Grassi embarked on an explora- 
tion of the literature on art—from Cennini up to Milizia and Imbriani, but 
focusing most on the texts of the sixteenth century—in order to detect the 
appearance and definition of a terminology referring to the first indistinct 
forms of graphic elaboration.! 

Inspired by Grassi’s observations with which he agreed, Roberto Longhi 
wrote his essay on the abbozzo autonomo, in which he pondered the question 
of the birth of the inclination for a kind of painting that was considered finished 
although in practice only sketched (bozzata), that was much appreciated by 
Vasari—at least in the 1550 edition—in the Bolognese works of Parmigianino, 
and in the influence of the seed this had sown in Lombard painting, in particu- 
lar on the works of Giulio Cesare Procaccini.? 

Longhi’s few pages were far-reaching, dismantling the “superb abstractions’of 
the Renaissance in the domes of the “baroque”period, locating the thread of a 
different appreciation of art, of an “attempt to detach oneself from the almost 
mystical hold of disegno” that Vasari, seduced at first by Mazzola’s free and 
irregular art, would later abandon, removing the passages concerned. But it is 
best here to go back in time and find (as did Grassi) in Leonardo and his teach- 
ings on the componimento inculto the origins of that new and fertile drive, with- 
out however forgetting Longhi’s recommendation to use “instead of ‘concepts, 
the word ‘terms’, or ‘words’(vocaboli): words that, originating in the language of 
the workshop, will change their colour and therefore their meaning according 
to the period and the geographical area and the men who speak them, to then 


1 GRASSI 1957. 
2 LONGHI 1966, p. 25. 
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combine these with the evidence of their works’.3 And the meaning, both of 
the words and the works, is each time that which is bestowed on it—or recog- 
nised in it—and is never a single inherent meaning that belongs to either the 
word or the work. 

Grassi makes the point that terms such as schizzo, macchia, abbozzo origi- 
nate in the Renaissance. He picks up on the novelty of Leonardo’s idea of 
abbozzo, and he cites his recommendation to the “composers of istorie” to 
“lay-in the figures broadly, that is sketched in”. In an attempt to find a lexical 
definition for the term, Grassi traces the use of the term schizzo in Paolo Pino 
(1548) and Ludovico Dolce (1557) in mid-sixteenth century Venice, citing a sig- 
nificant passage from the latter: “when a painter is trying out the first sketches 
of the inventions (fantasie) that the story has conjured up in his mind, he 
must not content himself with just one invention, but rather find several and 
then choose the best, considering all the things together, and each and every 
one separately”.5 According to Grassi, this may be the most appropriate and 
happiest definition of the concept of schizzo, defined as the painter's physical 
action in order to stimulate his imagination to translate his vision of a subject 
(fantasia) into a number of images, in view of a choice that represents the art- 
ist’s self-criticism.® In Pino’s definition, the sketch (schizzo) also has a pictorial 
component, and does not seem to have well-defined characteristics: “circum- 
scription, what I call the outline, drawing the figures’ contours and giving lights 
and shadows to all things, which you call schizzo”? 

Vasari's definition, on which it is important to focus, is not in the least 
generalised: 


What we call schizzi are a kind of initial drawing made to find the appro- 
priate attitudes and the first composition of the work; they are made 


3 Ibidem: “usare, invece che quella di ‘concetti’ la parola ‘termini’, oppure ‘vocaboli’: vocaboli 
che, provenendo dalla lingua degli studi, cambiano colore e perciò significato secondo i 
tempi e le regioni e gli uomini che li pronunciano accompagnandoli con la testimonianza 
delle opere”. 

4 GRASSI 1957, p. 99. LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 219, §181, (6ov): “Lo studio de’ componitori delle 
istorie deve essere di porre le figure digrossatamente, cioè bozzate”. 

5 “[...] quando il pittore va tentando nei primi schizzi le fantasie, che genera nella sua mente la 
storia, non si dee contentar d’una sola, ma trovar più invenzioni, e poi fare la scelta di quella 
che meglio riesce, considerando tutte le cose insieme, e ciascuna separatamente”, DOLCE 
1557, p. 170. GRASSI 1957 p. 100. 

6 Ibidem: 

7 “[...]la circonscrizzione, il ch’intendo che sia il profillare, contornare le figure e darle chiari e 
scuri a tutte le cose, il qual modo voi l’addimandate schizzo”, PINO 1548, p. 114. 
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in the form of a blotch (macchia), and are quickly touched upon by us 
only as a rough draft of the whole. They are called schizzi because they 
are thrown off by the artist’s inspiration (furore) with the pen or char- 
coal or any other drawing instrument, just to test the spirit with what 
occurs to it.8 


In this passage, Vasari expresses himself with an effort to transpose into lit- 
erary and lexically precise terms what was for Mannerist artists a profoundly 
internalised practice, and produces a gem of synthesis and clarity. The three 
terms, schizzo, macchia, and bozza are not given the same meaning, but 
make clear the different qualities of that “kind of first drawings” (prima sorte 
di disegni) that artists call schizzi. An analysis of Vasari’s glossary of terms 
throughout his texts, confirms the variety of the nuance of meaning the three 
terms can acquire, which can be ascribed to three areas: immediacy, prompt- 
ness (schizzo), randomness and lack of definition (macchia), incompleteness, 
crude state (bozza).° The sketches are rapidly expressed dal furor dell'artefice 
in order to catch the swift surfacing of invention, solo per tentare l'animo di 
quel che gli sovviene, and for that reason they are undefined, almost random, 
“in the form of a blotch”. Both concise and overall notations, they are almost 
carelessly thrown down, a draft of the entire composition in una sola bozza 
del tutto. 

Vasari himself then goes on to explain that the first composition, primo 
componimento, will have to be shaped further through disegni, which require 
“more love and labour” and “diligence’, seeing also to draw “from life’, if 
necessary.!° 


8 “Gli schizzi [...] chiamiamo noi una prima sorte di disegni che si fanno per trovare il 
modo delle attitudini et il primo componimento dell’opra; e sono fatti in forma di una 
ma[c]chia e accennati solamente da noi in una sola bozza del tutto. E perché dal furor 
dello artefice sono in poco tempo con penna o con altro disegnatoio o carbone espressi 
solo per tentare l'animo di quel che gli sovviene, perciò si chiamano schizzi”, Vasari 1568, 1, 
p. 117. This definition, already elaborated by Vasari in the first edition of the Vite in chapter 
xvi of the Introduzzione alle arti, will be preceded in the Giuntina edition by the more 
conceptual definition of disegno as “padre delle tre arti nostre”, but will remain otherwise 
almost unchanged. Grassi cites the passage from the Giuntina edition. 

9 This is the result of a systematic study of the occurrence of the terms in both editions 
of the Vite, a task made easier by being able to consult the C.R.I.Be.Cu. website, http:// 
biblio.signum.sns.it/vasari/consultazione/. 

10 VASARI 1568, I, pp. 117-118: “Da questi dunque vengono poi rilevati in buona forma i dis- 
egni, nel far de’ quali, con tutta quella diligenza che si può, si cerca vedere dal vivo, se già 
l'artefice non si sentisse gagliardo in modo che da sé li potesse condurre”. The Torrentiniana 
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Verification through the live model is an option that will however depend on 
the artist's confidence, unnecessary therefore if he can draw di maniera, draw- 
ing upon experience acquired through long practice, as Vasari had pointed 
out in the previous chapter: “which drawing cannot have a good beginning if 
the artist has not continuously drawn from nature and studied the work of 
excellent Masters and the statues in relief from Antiquity [...] then to be so 
self-confident through all the study, that even without having the live subject 
before him, he can create di fantasia (from his own imagination) the attitudes 
from every direction”! 

The final step will be the transfer of the drawings to the appropriate scale, 
enlarging them either with a compass or by eye, con le seste o a occhio.! 

When Vasari was composing his Teoriche in 1550, he was expounding a way 
of proceeding that was common among artists, and which by then had become 
well-established. 

Grassi, who was interested in discovering the genetic roots of the “making 
of a work of art”, pointed to a key passage in the writings of Leonardo—the 
passage in which he suggests that the artist should study “walls smudged with 
stains”, because this is “of great utility in stimulating the mind to different inven- 
tions” (grande utilità a destare l'ingegno a varie invenzioni). In other words, 
the critic explained, the study of a shapeless stain both stimulates and reveals 
to the artist’s mind the inner core of the image, which will then manifest itself 


had a slightly different version, cfr. Vasari 1550, I, pp. 117-118: “Da questi schizzi vengono 
poi rilevati in buona forma e con più amore e fatica i disegni, i quali, con tutta quella 
diligenza che si può, si cerca vedere dal vivo, se già l'artefice non si sentisse gagliardo che 
da sé li potesse condurre”. 

11 VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, pp. 14-15: “il qual disegno non può avere buon’origine, se non 
s'ha dato continuamente opera a ritrarre cose naturali e studiato pitture d’eccellenti mae- 
stri ed istatue antiche di rilievo [. . .] e poi avere sicurtà per lo molto studio che senza avere 
i naturali inanzi si possa formare di fantasia da sé attitudini per ogni verso”. 

12 Ivi,p.18. 

13 LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, pp. 177-178, $66 (f. 35v); Paris, Institut de France, Ms A, 102v (22v), 
Richter 1883, $508, circa 1492.: “Non resterò di mettere [in]fra questi precetti una nova 
invenzione di speculazione, la quale, benché paia piccola e quasi degna di riso, nondi- 
meno è di grande utilità a destare lo ingegno a varie invenzioni. E quest’é se tu riguarderai 
in alcuni muri imbrattati di varie macchie o in pietre di varii misti. Se arai a invenzionare 
qualche sito, potrai lì vedere similitudini de diversi paesi, ornati di montagne, fiumi, sassi, 
alberi, pianure grande, valli e colli in diversi modi; ancora vi potrai vedere diverse batta- 
glie ed atti pronti di figure, strane arie di volti ed abiti et infinite cose, le quali tu potrai 
ridurre in integra e bona forma; ch’interviene in simili muri e misti, come del sono delle 
campane, che ne’ loro tocchi vi troverai ogni nome e vocabolo che tu t'immaginerai”. 
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as a first schizzo. Nothing could better injure Benedetto Croce's “stronghold 
of intuition-expression” than this evidence of how “both ancient and modern 
writers on art have always conceived the problem of the work of art first and 
foremost as recognition of a relationship in the making between the dawning 
of an image, conception-abbozzo, and the artist's reflection in the realisation 
of such image”.!5 

Ernst Gombrich dedicates some memorable pages to Leonardo’s teach- 
ing on the componimento inculto, uncultivated composition, beginning with 
the observation of the novelty of Leonardo’s graphic style in his drawings and 
moving on to a cogent analysis of their revolutionary range through the study 
of some fundamental passages.!6 

Leonardo theorises the necessity, in the composition of istorie, of avoid- 
ing the use of outlines (terminati lineamenti), unlike those painters who want 
every charcoal line to be valid, thus openly bringing into question the whole 
of the earlier figurative tradition that saw in disegno the reproduction of pre- 
determined models, for which target the artist had to master the tools with 
unerring and infallible skill.” 

Gombrich, analysing Leonardo’s text further, recognises in the explicit ref- 
erence to the practice of poets who “do not mind crossing out several lines 
so as to make them better”,8 a proud revindication of the intellectual nature 
of art; “Leonardo here argues from an entirely new conception of art, and he 
knows it. What concerns the artist first and foremost is the capacity to invent, 
not to execute; and to become a vehicle and aid to invention the drawing has 
to assume an entirely different character—reminiscent not of the craftsman’s 
pattern but of the poet’s inspired and untidy draft. Only then is the artist free 
to follow his imagination where it leads him”.!9 


14 GRASSI 1957, p. 101. 

15 Ivi, p. 106. 

16 GOMBRICH 1952, p. 59; LIBRO DI PITTURA, I, pp. 221-222, $189, (ff. 61v-62r). 

17 LIBRO DI PITTURA, I, pp. 221-222, $189, (f. 61v): “Però tu, componitore delle istorie, non 
membrificare con terminati lineamenti le membrificazioni d’esse istorie, ché te ‘nterverra 
come a molti e vari pittori intervenire suole, li quali vogliono che ogni minimo segno di 
carbone sia valido”; GOMBRICH 1952, pp. 84-85. 

18 Ivi, p.59; LIBRO DI PITTURA, I, p. 222, $189, (62r): “Or non hai tu mai considerato li poeti 
componitori de’ lor versi, alli quali non dà noia il fare bella lettera, né si cura di canzellare 
alcuni d’essi versi, rifacendoli migliori? Adonque, pittore, componi grossamente le mem- 
bra delle tue figure, e attendi prima alli movimenti apropriati agli accidenti mentali de li 
animali componitori della storia che alla bellezza e bontà delle loro membra”. 

19 GOMBRICH 1952, p. 60. 
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Consistently with his precepts, the scholar finds that Leonardo’s drawing 
style progressively moves in this direction, detaching itself from the tradition 
of Verrocchio to end up in the studies for the Battaglia of Anghiari with a new, 
fully developed model, throwing the inner vision onto paper as if the artist 
were anxious to strike while the iron is hot. The new concept of the abbozzo, 
of the sketch, is born of such works.29 

A final passage from the precepts, goes on to clarify how for Leonardo the 
componimento inculto was not solely evidence of inspiration, but could itself 
represent the source of further inspiration:?! 


Because you need to understand that, if this uncultivated composition 
(componimento inculto) will result appropriate to its invention, it will 
be even more satisfying, being adorned with the appropriate perfection 
in all its parts. I have already seen blotches in clouds and walls which 
inspired me to beautiful inventions of several things?” 


With reference to the passage on the “new invention of speculation [...] to 
rouse the mind towards new inventions” by observing “patches on walls, ashes 
of a fire, clouds or mud [...] because in blurred things the mind is roused 
towards new inventions’,23 Gombrich refers to the attention paid by psycholo- 
gists interested in artistic creation,?+ fascinated by the idea of the artist “in a 
state of dreamlike loosening of controls in which the imagination began to play 
with blots and irregular shapes, and that these shapes in turn helped Leonardo 
to enter into the kind of trance in which his inner visions could be projected 
on to external objects.”25 Gombrich points out that such an altered state of 


20 Ibidem. 

21 Ivi, pp. 60-61. 

22 LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 222 §189, (f. 62r): “Perché tu hai a intendere che, se tal componi- 
mento inculto ti reuscira apropriato alla sua invenzione, tanto maggiormente satisfara, 
essendo poi ornato dalla perfezione apropriata a tutte le sue parte. Io ho gia veduto nelli 
nuvoli e muri macchie, che manno deste a belle invenzioni di varie cose [...]”. 

23 Ivi,1, pp.177-178 §66, (f. 35v): “[...] fermarti alcuna volta a vedere nelle macchie de’ muri, 
o nella cenere del foco, o nuvoli o fanghi, o altri simili lochi, li quali, se ben fieno da te 
considerati, tu vi troverai dentro invenzioni mirabilissime, che lo ingegno del pittore si 
desta a nove invenzioni sì di componimenti di battaglie, d’animali e d’omini, come di vari 
componimenti di paesi e di cose mostruose, come di diavoli e simili cose, perché fieno 
causa di farti onore; perché nelle cose confuse l'ingegno si desta a nuove invenzioni”. 

24 GOMBRICH 1952, p. 61; Gombrich cites E. KRIS, Psychoanalytic Explorations in art, New 
York 1951, p. 53. 

25 GOMBRICH 1952, p. 61. 
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consciousness—which, we might add, seems to anticipate the automatic writ- 
ing of Surrealism—is a profoundly intrinsic part of Leonardo’s quest: 


This invention is contiguous with his discovery of the ‘indeterminate’ and 
its power over the mind, which made him the ‘inventor’ of the sfumato 
and the half-guessed form. And we now come to understand that the 
indeterminate has to rule the sketch for the same reason, per destare 
l'ingegnio, to stimulate the mind to further inventions. The reversal of 
workshop standards is complete. The sketch is no longer preparation for 
a particular work, but is part of a process which is constantly going on in 
the artist's mind?6 


Another of Gombrich’s intuitions is Leonardo’s awareness that his fantastic 
visions could only be brought to light by clear consciousness, and that there- 
fore this demanded a new, more complex and exacting standard of procedure. 
This involved many steps and verifications from the first drawing, the outward 
expression of the invention produced by the imagination (immaginativa): 


You will first attempt in a drawing to give to the eye an indication of 
the intention and the invention which you first made in your imagina- 
tion, then proceed to take away and add until you are satisfied, and then 
let draped or nude models be posed in the manner in which you have 
arranged the work; and see to it that they accord in measurement and 
scale to perspective so that there is nothing in the work that is not in 
accord with reason and natural effects.?’ 


In conclusion, Gombrich observed that this new idea of art would persist, and 
its legacy would pass to Raphael, who would give it its canonical form, pointing 
out the amazing transformation which had led the young artist from Urbino to 
abandon the simplicity and rigour of the drawings of his Umbrian period and 
begin to draw under the powerful influence of Leonardo, in the swirling ways 
of componimento inculto.?8 


26 Ibidem. 

27 LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p.182 $76, (38v): “attenderai prima col disegno a dare con dimostra- 
tiva forma a l'occhio la intenzione e la invenzione fatta in prima nella tua imaginativa. 
Di poi va levando e ponendo tanto, che tu ti satisfaccia; di poi fa acconciare omini vestiti 
o nudi, nel modo ch'in su l’opera hai ordinato, e fa che per misura e grandezza sotto- 
posta alla prospettiva, che non passi niente de l’opera che bene non sia considerata dalla 
ragione e dalli effetti naturali”, GOMBRICH 1952, pp. 90-91. 

28 Ivi,p.92. 
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The recent reflectography campaign on the Madonna del Divino Amore in 
the Capodimonte Museum, have revealed that this technique that Gombrich 
had identified in such drawings as the British Museum Studies for a Virgin and 
Child in her arms (London, The British Museum, Ff,1.36, ca 1507, pen and brown 
ink over traces of red chalk, mm 253x183), was adopted by Raphael also in the 
preparatory drawing made directly on the surface of the panel to be painted.?9 

Giovan Battista Armenini provides an extraordinary opportunity to access 
the inextricable mix of creativity and craftsmanship revealed by the practices 
developed by artists in their search for invention. It is not by chance that in 
chapter 1x of his first book, dedicated to this subject,?° the author dwells 
on the methods (modi) adopted by the artists of Raphael’s circle, for whom 
drawing in all its forms, including the most artificial linked to the efficiency of 
workshop production, was of capital importance.*! 

Armenini had the opportunity of seeing the drawings which had previously 
belonged to the widow of Perin del Vaga, sold in 1556, on behalf of Fugger 
the bankers to the antiquarian Jacopo Strada, who was a friend of Armenini, 
who writes of the purchase at which he had been present.82 The collection 
not only included drawings by Perino, but also by Raphael and other artists. 
Indeed Armenini, while seemingly relying on literary stereotypes when it 
comes to Leonardo and Michelangelo, for drawings by the school of Raphael, 
he describes characteristics which seem to be the result of direct observation. 

He only mentions Raphael in passing, but providing an extremely signifi- 
cant piece of information that is confirmed by the analysis of the artist’s works, 
that is Raphael's use of earlier drawings, kept before him, as a source of inspira- 
tion for the invenzione: 


It is said that Raphael had another very easy method, as he set out many of 
his own drawings which seemed closest to the subject matter that he had 
already conceived in his mind; looking now at one and now at another 
of these drawings while sketching swiftly, he thus brought into being his 


29 See infra, 4.1 ‘Madonna del Divino Amore’. 

30 Armenini 1586, pp. 87-96: Che linvenzioni non si debbono cominciare a caso, ma con 
maturo discorso; che prima si deve aver ben notizia delle cose, avanti che si dipingano. Come 
si deve ritornar più volte sopra d'una invenzione prima che s'approvi per buona. Dell’utile che 
n'apporta il dissegnare assai a questa parte; de’ varii modi usati da’ migliori artefici, con altri 
novi trovati e come ci si può servire senza biasimo delle cose altrui. 

31 John Shearmans examination of the drawings of Raphael and his pupils, in order to 
reconstruct the activity of Raphael’s workshop, is most remarkable, cfr. SHEARMAN 1983. 

32 ARMENINI 1586, p. 81; on the circumstances of this episode, also recounted by Jacopo 
Strada, cfr. DAVIDSON 1983, p. 589. 
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whole invention, which seemed to emerge from his mind which was in 
this manner aided and enriched by the multiplicity of the drawings83 


This observation shows a remarkable understanding of the methods Raphael 
implemented in the design of his compositions, as we shall observe in greater 
detail with reference to the Madonna del Divino Amore, where the analysis of 
the preparatory drawing appears to confirm this constant self-awareness on 
the part of Raphael in revisiting his own drawings, including some dating back 
to his early years.34 

Armenini then goes on to explain certain operational techniques he attri- 
butes to Giulio Romano, Polidoro, Perino del Vaga.35 In expounding the pro- 
cedures, which are all directed to perfecting the initial idea in the process 
of refinement and rationalisation that leads from the sketch (schizzo) to the 
drawing as described by Vasari, Armenini gives a practical demonstration of 
the gradual, step by step progress that he believes to be fundamental in the 
gestation of an ‘invention’ (invenzione). Giulio’s technique consisted in first 
putting down on a thin sheet of paper his initial idea “with lead or charcoal”; 
the profile of this sketch was then transferred onto another clean sheet after 
spreading charcoal on the reverse of the first sheet. The outline thus obtained, 
would be thinly retraced with a pen, then the charcoal removed tapping it with 
a thin cloth, so that only the ink outline remained; then the drawing would be 
finished “either hatching with a pen, or with washes of watercolour’.36 


33 ARMENINI 1586, p. 92: “Dicesi poi che Raffaelle teneva un altro stile assai facile, perciò 
che dispiegava molti dissegni di sua mano, de quelli che li pareva che fossero più pros- 
simali a quella materia, della quale egli già gran parte mavea concetta nella idea, et or 
nell’uno or nell’altro guardando e tuttavia velocemente dissegnando, così veniva a formar 
tutta la sua invenzione, il che pareva che nascesse per esser la mente, per tal maniera, 
aiutata e fatta ricca per la moltitudine di quelli”. 

34 See infra, 41 ‘Madonna del Divino Amore’, pp. 318-319. 

35 Ivi, pp.89-95. Carmen Bambach stresses that Armenini provides the only written evidence 
to a practice that can be inferred from many of the drawings of fifteenth and sixteenth 
century artists, of which she gives several examples; apart from the calco he describes, 
it was also common to transfer the drawing to another sheet through spolvero, evidence 
of which can often be found in the form of punctured holes or dots; cfr. BAMBACH 1999, 
pp. 296-316. 

36 ARMENINI 1586, p. 93: “Egli teneva questo modo: pigliava un foglio di carta sottile e su 
quello, col piombo o col carbone che in mano avesse, dissegnava ciò che in mente aveva; 
dipoi tingeva il riverso di quel foglio da per tutto col carbone, et indi pigliava un altro foglio 
netto e calcava quel dissegno o schizzo su quello, con un stile d’ottone over d'argento, di 
modo che vi rimaneva tutto ciò ch’ era dissegnato di sopra su ‘1 primo foglio; dipoi, pro- 
filato che quello aveva sottilmente d’inchiostro, li levava l'orme del carbone, che vi erano 
rimase del calco, con battervi suso un fazzoletto o altro panno sottile, onde li profili poi 
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Polidoro’s method in “attempting inventions [...] for the materials mak- 
ing up friezes” was very similar: with a pen or black chalk he would draw the 
main figures, he would then (using the technique described above), repeat- 
edly retrace “other figures from another frieze’, moving the sheet every time 
and creating a “confusion of duplicated strokes and many contours’, which 
provided him with “an abundance of material”. Of course, Armenini warns, 
Polidoro did not always use this method, “being the great inventor he was”.87 

Perino too used a similar technique, according to what the author had 
directly observed from his drawings: at first he “attempted his intention” with 
charcoal or black chalk, then he would “make contours with a pen over it’, 
thus continuing his search “by making many strokes”; finally he would transfer 
these outlines onto another sheet with the same technique as the others, and 
then he would “finish them with such grace, that few artists, or even none, 
could ever equal him”.88 

All of the techniques described above essentially involved the re-elabora- 
tion of drawings by the transfer of these through tracing. This practice, how- 
ever, could have several different purposes. For Giulio Romano, for example, 


si vedevano restar netti e senza macchia o segno alcuno sotto di essi; dipoi li finiva o di 
penna tratteggiando, o di acquarello”; Armenini claims he saw many drawings that Giulio 
Romano had made in this way in Mantua; Barocchi and Gorreri had already referred to 
Hartt’s commentary on this passage in his monograph on Giulio Romano (HARTT 1958, 
pp. 85-86): he argues that Armenini’s account is confirmed by the charcoal lines that 
Giulio did not always remove. This convenient method allowed him to trace and retrace 
the main lines of his works with charcoal so as to fix them in his mind before proceeding 
with pen and watercolour; these would therefore have become fixed as stone in his mind 
as aframework within which he could draw with the pen. It is worth mentioning that even 
the preparatory drawings detected by reflectography in some of Giulio’s paintings, have 
these same qualities of simplicity and clarity of outline. 

37 ARMENINI 1586, p. 94: “Il modo suo del tentar le invenzioni era, per quanto io ho visto 
nelle materie de’ fregi, oltre al modo di Giulio, che pigliava una penna overo del lapis nero, 
e con questi veniva componendo alcune figure, quali facevano esser principali: dipoi cal- 
cava dell’altre figure di un altro fregio della medesima altezza su quel campo dove era 
quello, una volta e due, con rimutar quel calco dal primo luogo ogni volta, di modo che, 
per questa confusione di segni duplicati et i tanti contorni, esso ne cavava per simil via 
materia per quello abondantissima, et il simile di alcune istorie pur d’una stessa misura 
grande; ma io non dico però ch'egli così facesse sempre, essendo quel grande inventore 
ch'egli era, senza così fatti aiuti”. 

38  Ibidem:“, il modo suo era che grossamente prima tentava il suo intento col carbone overo 
col lapis nero, dipoi vi profilava sopra con penna, riducendo il tutto a miglior forma col 
farvi di molti segni, et al. fin si vedeva che poi li calcava suso un’ altra carta nel medesimo 
modo, che si è detto de gli altri, et indi li finiva con tanta grazia, che pochi o niuno lo 
pareggiò giamai”. 
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according to Armenini’s description, the tracing of only the essential lines of 
the drawing to another sheet with just one clear pen outline, was a kind of 
distillate of the process of invention, that fixed very clearly, what he had been 
looking for in the previous graphic elaboration. For Polidoro on the other hand, 
this same technique had a different function, a preliminary one that served to 
stimulate invention, as is implicitly vouched for in the final affirmation which 
almost seems to want to exonerate Polidoro from having used such an expedi- 
ent to provide “material” for his istorie, with the assurance that this was only 
occasionally used by the artist, and recognising him as “the great inventor he 
was, without this kind of help”. 

Just as Giulio’s drawings are absolute and final, Polidoro’s drawings continue 
to quiver and ceaselessly change. 

Armenini must have known Polidoro’s Roman production, but we know that 
this blurred and open technique will predominate in the pen drawings made 
in Messina. And as we shall see, the bozzetti in Capodimonte have revealed in 
the under-drawing on the panels (initially begun as though sketches on paper), 
an analogous technique.89 

If we examine Armenini’s passage on invenzione introducing these descrip- 
tions, we can detect in the background not only a paraphrase of Vasari’s 
description, but also an echo of Leonardo's Precetti, which by then—in 1586— 
were an established part of art theory as well as practice:40 


That intelligence, that inhabits our spirit and creates inventions, uses dif- 
ferent methods in order to find them [...] its force requires several occa- 
sions for it to express itself, I say one part at a time, or two or the whole, 
driven by the inspiration (furore) of that concept, quickly expressed as a 
macchia, that we call a schizzo or bozza; so that different figures in differ- 
ent attitudes are sketched and other matters in a very short time, accord- 
ing to what confusedly occurs to the artists’ mind, so that they—as do 
good poets in their improvised compositions—later, repeatedly work on 
with various changes, removing some parts or the whole.*! 


39 Cfr. infra, 4.3 ‘Additions to the Genesis of a Painting’. 

40 For both Polidoro and Armenini it is possible to hypothesise a contact with Leonardo’s 
theory through the Lombard tradition, but both were surely aware of common workshop 
techniques which had been consolidated since the first decades of the sixteenth century, 
and widely testified to in the graphic production of Raphael and the painters of his circle. 

41  ARMENINI 1586, pp. 89-90: “quello intelletto, che alberga nell'animo nostro e che crea 
l’invenzioni, usa diversi modi a trovarle, [...] e perciò gli è forza che la materia si esprima 


in più volte, io dico quando una parte e quando due over tutta ancora, [...] e ciò si vien 
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The comparison with the practice of the poet, already present in Leonardo, is 
now related to observations on the speed and immediacy required to capture 
the fleeting surfacing of the concept (concetto). This characteristic of Vasari’s 
idea of the schizzo, is taken almost word for word by Armenini, even in under- 
lining that the vernacular expression has its direct origin in the language of the 
studio or work-shop—’we call it schizzo or bozza”, where Vasari writes: “we call 
these schizzi”. From this is born an even bolder comparison with poetic impro- 
visation, necessary in order to restore the freshness of inspiration, but which 
must then undergo a detailed reworking: 


Thus and not in any other way, must the artist revise and correct the 
aforementioned bozze, having put them up to be seen, observed them 
well and changed them, wherever the need arises, and at times it is good 
to make several sketches (schizzi), which must be different from the first, 
until he is completely satisfied with the result.42 


To the variety of possible solutions is added the variety of means displayed: 


Such study will therefore waken and tempt the mind with different 
sketches on paper, which need to be made in several ways, at times creat- 
ing them oneself, and other times making another’s one’s own through 
copying, using different methods and also different materials.43 


An endless search eloquently testified to by Polidoro’s bozzetti.44 


facendo sul furor di quel concetto, che subito si espone a guisa di macchia, che da noi 
schizzo o bozza si dice; conciosiaché si accenna diverse attitudini di figure e di altre mate- 
rie in un tempo brevissimo, secondo che confusamente ne soviene, accadendo ad essi, sì 
come a i buoni poeti accade delle sue composizioni improvvise, alle quali dipoi, più volte 
discorrendovi sopra con diverse mutazioni, o tutto o parte ne rimuovono”. 

42 Ivi, p. go: “Così e non altrimente il buon pittore è tenuto, io dico esposto ch'egli avrà le 
bozze predette, di ben rivederle e mutarle secondo che il bisogno vede et anco talvolta 
è bene che se ne faccia più schizzi, che siano eziamdio diversi da’ primi, per fino a tanto 
ch'egli ben si compiaccia”. 

43 Ivi, p. 91: “Questo studio adunque si è che si tenti e che si svegli la mente tuttavia con 
diversi schizzi su le carte, i quali si dee fare per più vie, e quando da una un’altra da sé 
formando e quando con l’imitare l’altrui farle sue, con diverse maniere e modi di fare e 
differenti materie ancora”. 

44 Cfr. infra, 4.3 ‘Additions to the Genesis of a Painting’. 
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2.2 Prestezza and Diligenza as a Key for Interpreting the Relationship 
between Technique and Style 


Prestezza versus diligenza is a frequent topos in art literature, beginning with 
Pliny’s anecdotes and making a regular reappearance with various meanings, 
involving the evaluation of an artist’s mastery through his inborn bravura and 
acquired skill.45 

In his Libro di pittura Leonardo discusses the subject while expounding on 
the training of the young painter, with the warning that it is better to first learn 
diligence, then speed, prima la deligenza che la prestezza,*® but adding further, 
in another passage on the study of disegno: “when you will have practiced this 
diligence sufficiently, both with the hand and judgement, you will acquire such 
speed without hardly being aware of it”.47 He thus introduced the idea of rapid- 
ity as a skill to be acquired and learnt as a result of practice. 

Paolo Giovio recounts the long and slow apprenticeship that Leonardo 
imposed on his pupils, in a passage in which he describes how they were for- 
bidden “all use of brushes and paint” (del tutto l’uso del pennello e dei colori) 
until they were twenty, and were made to practice only drawing until that age.48 
Inspired by this, Giovio would transpose to his own field, that of literature, the 
exhortation inherent in Leonardo’s teachings, of a slow and well thought-out 
procedure.*9 

Both Pino and Dolce in their writings censure an exaggerated diligence, the 
former inviting the artist “to moderate diligence’,5° and the latter to beware 


45 PLINY wrote commentaries on a number of emblematic figures of excessively diligent 
artists, such as the sculptor Callimachus, “incapable of setting a limit to his diligence’, 
(XXXIV, 92) or the painter Zeuxis, “exaggerated in his diligence” (xxxv, 64), whereas he 
referred to the prestezza of Nicomachus and his pupil Philoxenus of Eretria, as an efficient 
and quick way of operating, which the latter artist brought to an extreme and compre- 
hensive synthesis; cfr. the definitions of both words, retracing their entire history in art 
literature, in GRASSI-PEPE (1978), respectively vol. 1, pp. 151-152 (diligenza) e vol. 11, p. 426 
(prestezza). 

46 LIBRO DI PITTURA, I, pp. 169-170, $64 (f. 31r-31v); Paris, Institut de France, Ms A, 108 (28), 
RICHTER 1883, $491, 1492 cc. 

47 LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 180, $70 (f. 37r); Paris, Institut de France, Ms A, 107v (27v) {} 
RICHTER 1883, $492, ca. 1492: “quando tu arai fatto la mano e ‘l giudizio a questa deligen- 
zia, verratti fatta presto che tu non te ne avedirai la pratica”. 

48 GIOVIO 1523-1527, pp. 2-3. 

49 Cfr. MAFFEI 1999, pp. 221-222. 

50 PINO 1548, p. 13: “A ridure l'opere a fine il maestro deve usarvi una diligenzia non estrema”. 
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of “excessive diligence”;5! at the same time, however, excessive speed is 
denounced as an “imperfection”.52 

It is with Vasari that speed is turned into an all-positive value, both in terms 
of expressive immediacy and as a way of meeting commission dead-lines. 
With disarming aplomb, Vasari states his own preferences with conviction and 
repeatedly, even on a personal basis: “and being quick will be all the dearer to 
me as I am bored by things which move slowly, which are contrary to the brev- 
ity of the life we have been given”.53 

But prestezza, combined with facilita and sprezzatura, is the quality and 
goal of the Maniera Moderna, the ideal of which has shaped his judgement of 
artists in the Vite.54 

Only a few decades later, but most importantly with quite another personal 
disposition, Giovan Battista Armenini’s different evaluation of diligenza and 
prestezza will provide a conflicting—if veiled—argument against Vasari. 

The term prestezza is often referred to in De’ veri precetti, with a mean- 
ing which is, if not ambiguous, certainly dual. On the one hand it defines an 
achievement, for an expert artist as well as for the whole Maniera Moderna: 
the mastery of processes and techniques, knowledge of materials, refinement 
that is the fruit of years of practice and improvement, so that the speed itself 
becomes the expression and evidence of this absolute control over the means, 
which accompanies a complete naturalness of expression which even when 
not really present, must nevertheless be in evidence, concealing the labour 
involved with una certa convenevole sprezzatura, the semblance of sleight of 
hand.5° This is the aspect most frequently found in the literature of the age, 
which we will discuss later in order to analyse both the analogies and the dif- 
ferences in Armenini’s and Vasari’s approaches. The other aspect, not always 
easy to separate from the first, is the one we find linked to Armenini’s openly 
critical approach. Rapidity is in this instance associated with the need for 


51 DOLCE 1557, p. 815. “Bisogna sopra tutto fuggire la troppa diligenza, che in tutte le cose 
nuoce”. 

52 PINO,1548, p. 13: “Lispedizione riesce in tutte le cose, ma la prestezza nell'uomo è dispo- 
sizion natural et è quasi imperfezzione”. 

53 Letter to Jacopo Guidi, uJune 1557, ASF, Carte Guidi, c. 556, cons. in memofonte.it: “e tanto 
mi sarà più caro l’esser presto, quanto io annoio tutte le cose che son tarde di moto, con- 
trarie alla vita nostra che è così breve”. 

54  PREVITALI 1964, pp. 22-27, especially the analysis of Donatello’s pulpit in Santa Maria 
del Fiore. 

55 Cfr. DOLCE 1557, pp. 815-816 and note 4. Shearman (1967, p. 21, English edition) would 
define sprezzatura as a “kind of well-bred negligence born of complete self-possession”. 
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cheap efficiency, and is both a cause and a consequence of that decadence in 
art that Armenini, in his conscience as a follower, considered to be both moral 
and material. 

Young artists, although eager to learn, are discouraged from pursuing the 
necessary proficiency both by workshop secrecy—the “habit, that I will rather 
call an abuse, of keeping close ranks and covering the smallest gaps when they 
work”56—and the little consideration in which the quality of their work is 
held, as if they were “on a daily wage, just like miserable peasants”.5” 

The author is at pains therefore to use this as an argument in order to per- 
suade his young readers of the necessity to learn from these precetti the greater 
efficiency that this learning will give them, and the facilita with which—thus 
informed—they will be able to achieve perfection. 

In fact, the opposition facilita—difficulta is as frequent and revealing as 
prestezza—diligenza. 


2.2.1 Armeniniand Vasari: Symptoms of Discord 

Already in the first pages of Armenini’s De’ Veri precetti we find a passage which 
is significant on two counts: it clearly demonstrates that the author has a fun- 
damentally negative view of prestezza even though, as we shall see, in other 
passages of the treatise, its positive aspects as a source of immediacy, freshness 
in colouring, manifest virtuosity, do not escape him. Here however, the aspect 
that he brings to the fore before all else is the propulsion towards degeneracy 
in art that the diffusion of this quality of prestezza entailed; in this he clearly 
distinguishes himself from the position upheld by Vasari—and this is the sec- 
ond significant aspect of the passage. 

It is particularly interesting to compare the two versions of one and the 
same episode that both Armenini and Vasari recount: Sebastiano del Piombo’s 
desertion of painting. Vasari, a conscious flag-bearer for prestezza which he 
considers as progress, and Armenini, still attached to the tradition of craft, 
and nostalgic, who blames prestezza as one of the causes of decadence in 
the arts. 

Having lamented the regression that the art of painting had suffered in 
recent years, whether by the hands of an ignorant and avaricious public or by 
those of uncouth and greedy artists, Armenini goes on to write: 


56  ARMENINI 1586, p. 12: “costume, che io chiamerò piuttosto abuso, di riserrarsi e chiudere 
ogni minima fessura quando lavorano”. 
57  ARMENINI 1586, p. 26: “a giornata nella guisa in cui si pagano i miseri zappatori”. 
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This most noble art [...] in less than fifty years has declined in such a way 
that some of those who had learned their art from the aforementioned 
masters, were driven, although they had become perfect and excellent 
artists, at the end of their lives to surrender to the times and the con- 
tempt in which their art was held, and put painting aside: some devoted 
themselves to sculpture, others to architecture, and others again did nei- 
ther, being able to live by other means. Among the many that resorted 
to the latter, was Sebastiano Veneziano, who, because of his miraculous 
paintings, [...] inflicted great damage to art by abandoning it and retir- 
ing. [...] This man was begged by many not to desert painting, the art in 
which he excelled, but he answered them that since he had the means 
to live well, he did not want to become artless, and—I will use his own 
words—maintaining that as some talents had appeared, professing that 
they could do in two months what he used to do in two years, he had realised 
that it would not be long before everything would be badly painted, because 
an age had come in which pupils professed to know more than their masters 
and one could hardly paint anything good any more, since he who produced 
the most works received greater praise than those who worked better and 
more profoundly.58 


Vasari’s version (which Armenini was certainly familiar with), had cleared 


Sebastiano’s speech of all critical element with reference to the “prestezza of 


modern painters, of whom Vasari considered himself one” (Gorreri): 


58 


“questa nobilissima arte [...] in spazio di meno di cinquant’anni si è veduta declinare, di 
maniera che alcuni di quelli, che impararono l’arte da’ suddetti maestri, furono sforzati, 
ancorché fossero riusciti perfetti et eccellenti, nel fin della vita loro cedere al tempo ed al 
disprezzo in che era caduta l’arte e lasciar da parte la pittura: e chi si diede alla scoltura, 
chi si rivolse a farsi architetto e chi non fece né l’uno né l’altro, avendo il modo di vivere 
per altra via. E fra i molti, che ciò fecero, fu uno Sebastian Veneziano, il quale, per le mira- 
colose sue pitture, [...] fece danno grandissimo all’arte abbandonandola e ritirandosi 
affatto. [...] Era persuaso quest'uomo da molti a non tralasciare l’arte della pittura, nella 
quale era così eccellente, ma egli rispondendo loro che, poiché aveva facultà da vivere 
agiatamente, non voleva ingoffire, ch'io usarò le proprie parole di lui, perciò che allegava 
che erano venuti alcuni ingegni, i quali facevano professione di fare in due mesi quello ch'egli 
soleva fare in due anni e che si avvedeva che non andrebbe troppo che sarebbe mal dipinto 
ogni cosa, poiché era venuto un secolo nel quale i discepoli ne volevano saper più che i mae- 
stri e che malamente si poteva far più cosa che buona fosse, attesoché più s'apprezzava chi 
più lavoro faceva e non chi meglio e più vivamente’, ARMENINI 1586, pp. 24-25 [the italics 
are mine]. 
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Fra Sebastiano, goaded by some who said it was shameful that he no lon- 
ger wished to work, as he had the means to live, thus responded: “Now 
that I have the means to live, I want to do nothing, because there are men 
of talent today who in two months can make what used to take me two 
years; and I believe that, if I live much longer, it will not be long before 
everything will be painted; since these men do so much, it is better that 
some do nothing, so that they may have all the more to do”.5° 


From the irony that nevertheless transpires from the last sentence, it would 


appear that Armenini’s version is the closest to the truth, stressing as it does 


that “I will use his own words”, with the implication that he intentionally 


wished to rectify Vasari’s account. 


In confirmation of Vasari’s appreciation of this aspect of prestezza, we find 


the same argument (“making in two months what I used to do in two years”) 


used with a totally optimistic slant in the Proemio to the third part of Vite. 


Here, boasting the progress made by the modern style (Maniera moderna) over 


that of the earlier age, Vasari proudly states: 
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But what matters most in this art is the fact that they have made it so 
perfect now and easy for those who possess disegno, invention and 
colouring, that whereas our masters used to paint one panel in six years, 
today masters in a year can paint six of them: and I can testify to this, both 
in what I have seen and in my work: and there are many more finished 
and perfect works now than those made in the past by other important 
masters.50 


VASARI 1586, V, p. 101: “Essendo Fra Sebastiano morso da alcuni, i quali dicevano, che 
pure era una vergogna, che poi che egli aveva il modo da vivere, non volesse più lavorare, 
rispondeva a questo modo: Ora che io ho il modo da vivere, non vo’ far nulla, perché sono 
oggi al mondo ingegni che fanno in due mesi quello che io soleva fare in due anni; e credo, 
sio vivo molto, che, non andrà troppo, si vedrà dipinto ogni cosa; e dacché questi tali 
fanno tanto, è bene ancora che ci sia chi non faccia nulla, acciocché eglino abbino quel 
più che fare”. 

“Ma quello che importa il tutto di questa arte è, che l’hanno ridotta oggi talmente perfetta, 
e facile per chi possiede il disegno, l'invenzione ed il colorito, che dove prima da que’ nostri 
maestri si faceva una tavola in sei anni, oggi in un anno questi maestri ne fanno sei: ed io ne 
fo indubitatamente fede, e di vista e d'opera: e molto più si veggono finite e perfette, che 
non facevano prima gli altri maestri di conto”, Ivi, Iv, p. 13 [the italics are mine]. 
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It is also interesting to note that this passage, which is not present in the 1550 
edition, was included by Vasari in the 1568 edition in which, putting aside the 
perfectly cyclical and completed structure which saw in Michelangelo the pin- 
nacle of an evolutionary process, the author inserts a large section on con- 
temporary artists, in which he includes himself. It is difficult to understand 
whether Vasari’s enthusiasm in describing his own age is genuine, but the 
praise of speed of execution in relation to a larger number of works refers to 
his own times and is one in which the artist takes pride, as he does not omit to 
stress: “and I can undoubtedly testify to this that, both in what I have seen and 
in my work”. 

It has been pointed out that when he praises his own works, rather than 
insisting on their quality, Vasari focuses on “their number, speed of execution, 
cheapness, punctual delivery, his own ability in employing good collaborators 
and co-ordinating the whole process’”.*! Indeed, Vasari’s autobiography reveals 
that such qualities were the result of his tenacity and will, rather than natural 
inclination, thus representing for him an achievement of which he was proud. 

In the description of his early years he constantly refers to “study, labour 
and diligence’, the emphasis put on his enthusiasm and spirit of sacrifice with 
which he devotes himself to the study of his art.®? Disegno is practiced as a 
training that must of necessity bear fruit. In consequence, already “in his earli- 
est years” he can boast that he had “drawn all the good paintings in Arezzo’s 
churches’,® and in Salviati’s biography, he recounts the two years he spent in 
Florence “with unbelievable study” alongside his friend in the workshop of 
the unidentified Raffaello del Brescia, where, “driven by the need and the will 
to learn, they acquired wonderful [knowledge]”.®* Finally, not yet twenty, he 
had the opportunity to go to Rome and “devote many months to the study of 
disegno”.®> 


61 PREVITALI 1986, pp. x-xI. The author here (as also in PREVITALI 1966, pp. 195-98) 
sketches Vasari’s inclination for prestezza, resuming the discussion on diligenza and 
prestezza that he had already outlined in La fortuna dei primitivi. (PREVITALI 1964, 
pp. 21-27). 

62 VASARI 1586, VI, p. 370: (referring to one of the first panels that he had painted) “io la 
condussi con quanto più studio, fatica e diligenza mi fu possibile, per imparare ed acquis- 
tarmi un poco di nome.” These words reappear in many other places in his autobiography 
referring to the effort made in the execution of his own works. 

63 Ivi, VI, p. 369. 

64 Ivi, v, p. 513. 

65 Ivi, VI, p. 371. 
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That time is described in heroic terms both in the autobiography®® and in 
the life of Salviati, with whom he shared his apprenticeship.87 Over and 
above the determination of the youth in undertaking this “incredible labour”68 
with a view to achieving his ambition, we are struck by the almost obsessive 
and systematic way he commits himself to drawing “anything remarkable” 
that he sees in the places in which he finds himself. This is a quality belonging 
to the collector rather than to an impassioned student, as is suggested by the 
device he thinks up with Salviati to copy each other's drawings, and the mania- 
cal accuracy with which this was carried out. In fact, on his return to Rome in 
1538, Vasari devoted himself once again “to draw whatever I had missed the 
other times I had been in Rome, particularly what was underground in the 
caves. There was no piece of either architecture or sculpture, that I did not 
draw or measure”,59 


66  Ivi,vI, pp. 371-372: “E potrei dire con verità, questa commodità e lo studio di questo tempo 
essere stato il mio vero e principal maestro in quest'arte; se bene per innanzi mi avevano 
non poco giovato i soprannominati, e non mi s'era mai partito dal cuore un ardente desi- 
derio d'imparare, e uno indefesso studio di sempre disegnare giorno e notte. [...] Non mi 
fu anco se non assai pungente stimolo il desiderio della gloria, ed il vedere molti essere 
riusciti rarissimi, e venuti a gradi ed onori. Onde diceva fra me stesso alcuna volta: perché 
non è in mio potere, con assidua fatica e studio, procacciarmi delle grandezze e gradi 
che s'hanno acquistato tanti altri? Furono pure anch'essi di carne e d’ossa come sono io. 
Cacciato dunque da tanti e sì fieri stimoli, e dal bisogno che io vedeva avere di me la mia 
famiglia, mi disposi a non volere perdonare ad alcuna fatica, disagio, vigilia e stento per 
conseguire a questo fine. E così propostomi nell'animo, non rimase cosa notabile allora 
in Roma, né poi in Fiorenza ed altri luoghi, ove dimorai, la quale io in mia gioventù non 
disegnassi; e non solo di pitture, ma anche di sculture ed architetture antiche e moderne; 
ed oltre al frutto ch'io feci in disegnando la volta e cappella di Michelangelo, non restò 
cosa di Raffaello, Pulidoro e Baldassarre da Siena, che similmente io non disegnassi, in 
compagnia di Francesco Salviati, come già si è detto nella sua Vita. Ed acciò che avesse 
ciascuno di noi i disegni d'ogni cosa, non disegnava il giorno Puno quello che l’altro, ma 
cose diverse: di notte poi ritraevamo le carte Puno dell'altro, per avanzar tempo e fare più 
studio; per non dir nulla, che le più volte non mangiavamo la mattina, se non così ritti, e 
poche cose”. 

67 Ivi,v, p.515: “attesero tutta quella vernata ambidue di compagnia, con molto profitto, alle 
cose dell’arte, non lasciando né in palazzo né in altra parte di Roma cosa alcuna notabile, 
la quale non disegnassono. E perché quando il papa era in palazzo non potevano dis- 
egnare, subito che Sua Santità cavalcava, come spesso faceva, alla Magliana, entravano 
per mezzo d’amici in dette stanze a disegnare, e vi stavano dalla mattina alla sera senza 
mangiare altro che un poco di pane, e quasi assiderandosi di freddo”. 

68 Ivi, VI, p. 372. 

69 Ivi, VI, p. 377: “a disegnare tutto quello che mi era rimasto indietro l'altre volte che era 
stato a Roma, ed in particolare ciò che era sotto terra nelle grotte. Né lasciai cosa alcuna 
d'architettura o scultura che io non disegnassi e non misurassi”. 
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Thus prestezza is for Vasari the well earned prize of this hard apprentice- 
ship, a quality, undoubtedly positive, gained through hard work and long 
practice, so that at a certain point he is able to claim: “Let me say (since I can 
honestly do so) that I have always made my paintings, inventions and draw- 
ings, however they appear, I do not say with the greatest prestezza, but with 
incredible facility and without visible effort”.7° Facilità which was for him an all 
but natural quality, but rather the result of years of studio, fatica and diligenza 
that allowed him, as well as other artists of his age, to conceal that “diligent 
effort” which made the maniera of the primitives (the Early Italian painters) 
“dry, raw and hard”.” On the other hand, albeit part of his skilful management 
of the operational aspects of his work,” his praise of prestezza originated in a 
straightforward personal inclination to which he gives expression on several 
occasions. 

Armenini’s attitude towards this aspect is very different, as can be seen by 
perusing the first book of his treatise where he gives causes and methods that 
have led to the decadence of art. He blames the wastefulness of personal talent 
and the exploitation of youth to which Perino del Vaga “the best and most uni- 
versal painter of his time” had been induced through the fear of competition, 
and then driven further by insatiable greed, so that “he began by all possible 
means and through his contacts to receive reports of all the commissions in 
Rome, and to then win them even when of little worth; and, once he had won 
them, he would allocate them to those who served him best and most cheaply”. 

And so also Daniele da Volterra, “a pupil of Perino, and perhaps more learned 
than him [...] who also changed his objectives, when he saw art in such a 
neglected state”. In fact, after reaching the pinnacle of art in the Deposition 
at the church of the Trinita dei Monti, he never again achieved such heights, 
since he also “failed, in comparison to the afore-mentioned work, in study and 
diligence”74 

“Study and diligence”, then, are the foundation, perhaps even the moral 
foundation, of art. Indeed the author does not deny the artist the right to 


70 Ivi,vi, p. 381: “Dirò ben questo, (però che lo posso dire con verità), d'avere sempre fatto le 
mie pitture, invenzione e disegni, comunque sieno, non dico con grandissima prestezza, 
ma sì bene con incredibile facilità e senza stento”. 

71 VASARI 1550 e 1586, IV, p. 7. 

72 PREVITALI 1986, p. X. 

73 ARMENINI 1586,1, p. 26: “si mise [...] a voler con ogni arte e per via d'amicizie aver di tutti 
i lavori di Roma notizia e a pigliarli, benché vilissimi fossero e di poco prezzo e, presi che 
gli avea, li locava a chi più volentieri e per miglior mercato lo serviva”. 


74 Ivi,1,p.27. 
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spontaneous and personal expression, nor does he intend to reduce his field of 
action to within rigid and “immutable” rules. 

For Armenini, the lack of the required “diligence” and the neglect of the 
essential finish (compimento) (a subject with which he deals in the last two 
chapters of the second book, and to which he constantly refers), is not to be 
chastised in terms of failure to observe rules, but as proof of superficial care- 
lessness, the result, not of a need for expressive synthesis, but of blameworthy 
opportunism. 

Vasari on the other hand came across as much more indulgent towards this 
utilitarian aspect, and seemed rather to be intolerant and outraged by “slow 
and irresolute” artists.” It is interesting to compare the Vite of the artists 
referred to by Armenini who, of course, always has at the back of his mind 
Vasari’s account, in order to understand that they often disagree in their evalu- 
ations, if not radically, at least significantly. 

Although Armenini’s account is a synthesis of Vasari’s Vita of Daniele da 
Volterra, he makes no reference to either the labour, fatica, effort, stento, 
or patience and slowness [of execution], pazienza e lunghezza di tempo, which 
characterised since the beginning—according to Vasari—the working prac- 
tice of the artist.75 Even when he recognised the excellence of the artist’s work 
as he gained in experience, Vasari continued to lament his slowness,” so that 
even the praise he bestows on the paintings of the Orsini chapel at Trinita dei 
Monti, which he finds remarkable, is blunted by his criticism of the “incredible 
diligence” with which they were painted: 


75 VASARI 1586, V, p. 92, on the paintings at Santa Maria del Popolo for Agostino Chigi’s 
grave, Sebastiano del Piombo had not yet finished after many years: “nel qual tempo si 
risolvette Luigi figliuolo di Agostino, poichè il padre non l’aveva potuta veder finita, voler 
vederla egli: e così allogata a Francesco Salviati la tavola e la cappella, egli la condusse 
in poco tempo a quella perfezione che mai non le pote dare la tardità e l’irresoluzione di 
Sebastiano”. 

76 Ivi,v, p.539: “[...] quanto metteva fatica e studio, spinto da una gran voglia, in cercando 
d’apparare, altrettanto all'incontro il serviva poco l'ingegno e la mano: onde nelle sue 
prime opere che fece in Volterra, si conosce una grandissima, anzi infinita fatica; ma non 
già principio di bella e gran maniera, né vaghezza, né grazia, né invenzione, come si è 
veduto a buon’ora in molti altri, che sono nati per esser dipintori |. ..]. Anzi, le prime cose 
di costui mostrano essere fatte veramente da un malinconico, essendo piene di stento e 
condotte con molta pazienza e lunghezza di tempo”. 

77 Ivi, V, p. 540, on the paintings for the Cappella del Crocifisso in San Marcello, Rome: 
“si portò in tutta questa opera bene oltre modo, ancor che vi mettesse assai tempo”. 
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Daniello executed it over a period of seven years, with incalculable labour 
and study. But because paintings that are executed in this way are always 
somewhat hard and difficult, this work is lacking in the easy grace which 
delights.”8 


Perin del Vaga’s Vita also proves very interesting to read. At first sight, 
Armenini’s description seems to fully embrace the theme of Perino’s greed 
and the observations on the consequent damage “to himself and to art”.”9 The 
explanation that Armenini gives, though, is not to be found in Vasari: the fear 
of remaining without work “seeing that a crowd of masters of that kind and 
worth, such as others had already foreseen, had now arrived”.®° He is obviously 
referring to Sebastiano’s prediction and, once again, to the decline in the qual- 
ity of artworks in favour of quantity of works produced at a low price. 

Moreover, in Vasari’s version we find a singular example of self-criticism 
when he is describing Perino’s habit of entrusting the execution of his com- 
missions to his assistants, only carrying out the designs of the compositions 
and the finishing touches: 


So, partly because he could not, and partly because he would rather not, 
since he preferred to draw rather than carry out the painting, he followed 
the path taken by Raphael in the last years of his life; how prejudicial 
this was, and to be condemned, can be seen in the works for the Chigi, 
and those executed by others, as can still be seen in those that Perino 
directed; nor did Giulio Romano receive much honour by the works he 
did not paint himself. No doubt one may please princes more by complet- 
ing the works earlier, and artists may also draw benefit from this; but even 
had they been the most talented artists in the world, they would never 
have that love for another artist’s work that that the artist has for his own. 
And however well drawn the cartoons are, it is impossible to perfectly 
imitate the hand that made them; so that the initial author, seeing the 
work collapsing, in despair, allows it to collapse completely. It is for this 
reason that those who care for their honour would do better to carry out 
the work themselves. And I can give direct testimony of this; since I toiled 


78 Ivi, V, p. 542: “[...]la quale condusse Daniello in sette anni, e con fatiche e studio inesti- 
mabile. Ma perché le pitture che son fatte per questa via hanno sempre del duro e del 
difficile, manca quest'opera d'una certa leggiadra facilità che suole molto dilettare”. 

79 Ivi,v, p.158. 

80 ARMENINI 1586, I, p. 26: “[...] vedendo esser successa quella turba di maestri, di quella 
qualità, che da altri già era stata predetta”. 
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with great effort on the cartoons of the Cancelleria in palazzo San Giorgio in 
Rome, where, since the work had to be done with haste in only one hundred 
days, many painters were put to work on the execution of the painting. They 
drifted far from the outlines and the quality of those, and I proposed myself 
never to let anyone again lay their hand on my work, and I kept to this prom- 
ise, and since then no —one has laid their hands on my work. So, those who 
wish to keep their renown and their works should paint less, and all by 
their own hand, if they want to reach that true honour that a great mind 
seeks to achieve.8! 


Such a declaration may result puzzling at first sight, since this method, begun 
by Raffaello and inherited by his pupils Perino and Giulio as he rightly points 
out,82 was adopted with gusto by Vasari from the very beginning, as he writes 
without much ado in his autobiography.83 Nor can one really say that he kept 


81 


82 


83 


VASARI 1586, V, pp. 154-155 [italics mine]: “Cosi adunque, parte per non potere e parte 
perché gl’incresceva, piacendoli più il disegnare che il condur l'opere, andava seguitando 
quel medesimo ordine che già tenne Raffaello da Urbino nell'ultimo della sua vita; il 
quale, quanto sia dannoso e di biasimo, ne fanno segno l’opere de’ Chigi, e quelle che son 
condotte da altri, come ancora mostrano queste che fece condurre Perino; oltra che elle 
non hanno arrecato molto onore a Giulio Romano, ancora quelle che non sono fatte di 
sua mano: ed ancora che si faccia piacere a’ prencipi per dar loro l’opere presto, e forse 
benefizio agli artefici che vi lavorano; se fussino i più valenti del mondo, non hanno mai 
quell’amore alle cose d’altri, che altri vi ha da se stesso; né mai, per ben disegnati che siano 
i cartoni, simita appunto e propriamente, come fa la mano del primo autore; il quale 
vedendo andare in rovina l’opera, disperandosi, la lascia precipitare affatto: ond’é che chi 
ha sete d'onore, debbe far da se solo. E questo lo posso io dir per prova; che avendo faticato 
con grande studio ne’ cartoni della sala della Cancelleria nel palazzo di San Giorgio di Roma, 
che, per aversi a fare con gran prestezza in cento dì, vi si messe tanti pittori a colorirla, che 
diviarono talmente da’ contorni e bontà di quelli, che feci proposito, e così ho osservato, che 
d'allora in qua nessuno ha messo mano in su l'opere mie. Là onde chi vuol conservare i nomi 
e l’opere ne faccia meno, e tutte di man sua, se € vuol conseguire quell’intero onore, che 
cerca acquistare un bellissimo ingegno”. [the italics are mine]. 

John Shearman’s examination of drawings by Raffaello and his pupils in order to retrace 
the activity of the former’s workshop, prove very useful in this regard. cfr. SHEARMAN 
1983. 

Several are the reference to his massive use of assistants. Cfr. VASARI 1568, VI, p. 374: 
“circa venti uomini che m/aiutavano a far le bandiere e gli altri lavori” for “l'apparato” to 
welcome Carlo v in Florence in 1536, desert a young Vasari under pressure from envious 
artists; or p. 386: “circa quindici giovani che meco di stucco e di pitture lavoravano” in 
Naples, involved in a fight, ran away and left him “quasi solo” and unable to fulfil the 
commitments for the many works he had accepted. Even from the life of his assistant 
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faith with his undertaking never to allow anyone to replace him in his work 
after the disappointing results of the painting of the Sala dei Cento Giorni. 

Indeed, what is puzzling about this declaration is the fact that Vasari him- 
self does not attempt to conceal that he continued to rely on the painters in 
his service in the large-scale decorations undertaken after the frescos of the 
Cancelleria. In particular, a large part of the execution of the paintings in the 
Palazzo Vecchio was entrusted to assistants, as we can infer from his Vita. 

This contradiction can be explained by the fact that Perino’s Vita, already 
present in the Torrentiniana edition, was written soon after the execution of 
the paintings in the Cancelleria (1546), and in a certain sense Vasari in the heat 
of the moment declares himself dissatisfied with the result, in all probabil- 
ity amplified by the sarcastic judgment that Michelangelo would pass on it. 
In order therefore in part to preserve his dignity, and maybe also driven by a 
genuine desire to redeem himself, Vasari probably chose Perino’s Vita as an 
opportunity for self-criticism, while putting forward all possible arguments to 
excuse himself: the desire to “please princes more by completing the works 
earlier”, the impossibility, even for the best artists, to fully identify themselves 
with and faithfully follow another’s drawings, and the “first author” failing to 
keep the situation under control so that the work ended up by collapsing. No 
mention is made of the functional implications of such an organisation, only 
the somewhat hypocritical reference to the “artists working on it”. Moreover, 
indirectly, Vasari felt to a large extent justified by the stature of the artists who 
had already worked in this manner and therefore set an authoritative prec- 
edent. Even if one assumes then, that Vasari had been honest in his inten- 
tion, which is likely, he actually only remained faithful to it for a period that 
is hard to define, but is in any case, not very long, so that in his autobiography, 
while commenting the Cancelleria frescos, he is compelled to adjust his fire. 
He begins by reporting that Cardinal Farnese, after some hesitation, “finally 
decided it should be painted in fresco, and as rapidly as possible”, and then, 
after the iconographic description, he refers to the inscriptions of “beautiful 
mottoes, composed by Giovio”, particularly “one which tells how these works 
were painted in one hundred days”. And he ends by defending himself thus: 


Which indeed, being young, I did, my only thought that of serving the 
lord who, as I have said, wished to have it completed by that time for 
a particular purpose. And in truth, although I put in a great effort in 
making the cartoons and studies for that work, I confess I made a mistake 


Cristofaro Gherardi we have information on Vasari entrusting his work to others and 
efficiently managing it. 
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in entrusting it after that to my pupils in order to finish it earlier, as I 
needed to; it would have been better to struggle for a hundred months, 
and have executed it entirely with my own hand. Thus, although I had 
not made it the way I would have wished to better serve the Cardinal and 
do me honour, I would have had the satisfaction of having completed it 
by my own hand. But this mistake led me never to make any more works 
which were not totally finished by my own hand on the under-painting 
(bozza) carried out by my assistants from my own disegni. Bizzerra and 
Roviale, two Spaniards, became very expert in this, working as they did 
alongside me for a considerable period of time; and Batista Bagnacavallo, 
from Bologna, Bastian Flori from Arezzo, Giovan Paolo dal Borgo, and Fra 
Salvatore Foschi d’Arezzo, and many other pupils of mine.84 


It goes without saying that such a description is in direct contradiction to 
Vasari's statement in the Vita of Perino del Vaga that “from then on nobody put 
his hand on my work”. The very number of assistants mentioned (in addition 
to the “many other pupils of mine” that allow us to imagine many more), shows 
that their contribution was by no means secondary. On the other hand, the 
method described can reasonably lead us to deduce that Vasari only provided 
the preparatory drawing and the finishing touches (these are not discussed by 
Vasari in the Introduzzione alle Arti, while Armenini carefully describes the 
procedure and tells us that these were on the whole transparent layers, and 
independent from the execution with full-bodied opaque paint (a corpo) of 
the under-painting (b0zza);8° the intervention was therefore limited to the 
initial idea and final compimento. The assistants were thus entrusted with all 
the intermediate operations, from the transfer of the disegno onto the pre- 


84 “Il che io come giovane feci, come quegli che non pensai se non a servire quel signore, 
che, come ho detto, desiderava averla finita, per un suo servizio, in quel tempo. E nel vero, 
se bene io m'affaticai grandemente in far cartoni e studiare quell’opera, io confesso aver 
fatto errore in metterla poi in mano di garzoni per condurla più presto, come mi bisognò 
fare; perché meglio sarebbe stato aver penato cento mesi; ed averla fatta di mia mano. 
Perciocché, sebbene io non l'avessi fatta in quel modo che arei voluto per servizio del car- 
dinale ed onor mio, arei pure avuto quella satisfazione d’averla condotta di mia mano. Ma 
questo errore fu cagione che io mi risolvei a non far più opere che non fossero da me stesso 
del tutto finite sopra la bozza di mano degli aiuti, fatta con i disegni di mia mano. Si fecero 
assai pratichi in quest'opera Bizzerra e Roviale, spagnuoli, che assai vi lavorarono con esso 
meco; e Batista Bagnacavallo bolognese, Bastian Flori aretino, Giovan Paolo dal Borgo, e 
fra Salvatore Foschi d'Arezzo, e molti altri miei giovani”, VASARI 1586, VII, pp. 680-681 [the 
italics are mine]. 

85 Cfr. infra, 3.7.2 ‘Glazes’ and 3.7.3 ‘Finishes and Retouching’. 
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pared support (maybe also the enlargement of the drawing and perhaps the 
eventual execution of the cartoons, since Vasari speaks of “my own disegni” 
rather than cartoni, as he would surely have stressed had he personally carried 
out their execution), to the execution of the bozze, which made up a significant 
part of the painting. It is reasonable to suggest that the description we find 
in Perino’s Vita, resulting from the fresh disappointment occasioned by the 
doubtful success of the “one-hundred-day” frescos, was soon put aside, then 
left unchanged in the Giuntina edition, perhaps an oversight or else so as not 
to overtly confess to his lack of consistency. In this case, the description in the 
autobiography was used as a somewhat hypocritical clarification of what he 
meant—very loosely—by autograph execution. 

Several further examples of such a sub-division of tasks are to be found in 
Vasari’s autobiographical reference in his own Vita and in that of Doceno, for 
instance with reference to the three great panels for San Michele in Bosco in 
Bologna, where he claims that “not even a month had passed before he [Vasari], 
drawing, and Cristofano and Battista [Cungi, another assistant] under-painting 
the panels in colour, the bozze of all three panels were all finished with great 
credit to Cristofano”.86 

Another interesting passage is one which refers to Vasari’s late work, the 
decoration of the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence; after enumerating the variety of 
subjects and the difficulties he had faced in the execution of the panel paint- 
ings in oil for the palco of the Sala Grande, once again boasting of his own 
extraordinary efficiency in carrying out the task, he dismisses the assistants’ 
work with this statement: 


Although some of my young pupils helped me, sometimes they served my 
purpose and other times they did not; so that sometimes, as they know, I 
had to begin all over again with my own hand, and cover the whole panel 
in order for it to be evenly painted.8” 


86 “non passò mese che egli [Vasari] disegnando e Cristofano e Battista [Cungi, another 
assistant] abbozzando le tavole con i colori, elle furono tutte a tre fornite d’abbozzare con 
molta lode di Cristofano”, VASARI 1568, VI, pp. 220-221. The author previously remembers 
that his two assistants, coming earlier than the maestro, “si misono a ingessare le dette tre 
tavole e a dar di mestica insino a che arrivasse Giorgio” (ibidem). 

87 “E se bene mi hanno alcuni de’ giovani miei creati aiutato, mi hanno alcuna volta fatto 
comodo ed alcuna no; perciocchè ho avuto talora, come sanno essi, a rifare ogni cosa di 
mia mano, e tutta ricoprire la tavola, perché sia d'una medesima maniera”, VASARI 1568, 
VII, p. 702. 
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Given the amount of work involved, it is impossible to believe that Vasari was 
here referring to an actual re-painting of the works. It is more likely that, on this 
particular occasion, he had once more refrained from the earlier statement in 
which he asserted that he himself always finished the paintings in their entirety 
by his own hand over the assistants’ bozze. He must have entrusted his pupils 
also with this last step, and probably kept his intervention to a further final 
revision; he must then on occasion have had to extend this to the entire surface 
of the painting, and therefore felt that he had personally repainted everything. 
This account is also important from another point of view: Vasari states his 
intervention is necessary in order that the panel “appear in the same maniera’, 
emphasising style consistency as a priority to which any personal contribution 
of the assistants must conform.88 That “conformity of execution that is still 
hard to decipher today’, as Collareta observed in his essay on Vasari’s decora- 
tion of the Palazzo Vecchio, is the result of a deliberate choice, that is “to make 
the decoration look like the work of a single artist’, and the scholar proposes as 
a means of studying Vasari’s atelier, to give the master’s invention due consid- 
eration over the execution of this by the assistants.89 
Vasari would certainly have agreed with such a statement. 


2.2.2 Chiaroscuro and Grottesca: Prestezza in Two Techniques 
Characteristic of Mannerism 

A typical form of representation which would particularly characterise the 
view of art held by Mannerist painters, is chiaroscuro, which was far more 
widely practiced than might be imagined from the few extant examples, 
because it was entrusted to two techniques destined to rapidly perish: the 
fresco decoration of façades, and size tempera on canvas, Vasaris guazzo, 
which was used to execute ephemeral paintings for festivals, celebrations, 
triumphs. Referring to the historical scenes painted in chiaroscuro for the 
Entrate, André Chastel (making the link between them and the contempo- 
rary trend for chiaroscuro façades) has shown that “they were an occasion for 
demonstrations of virtuosity that led talent to be judged by speed and verve of 


88 Cfr. PROCACCI 1974, p. 44. 

89 COLLARETA 1981, pp. 67-68. The essay engages with several aspects of the matter, catch- 
ing different methods to reach the same purpose. The dull storie of the Salone, in which 
unity of style is guaranteed by the renunciation of any personal creativity, is counterbal- 
anced by the freedom allowed in a minor genre, entrusting to the same artist (Stradano) 
the same type of painting (views). The relationship is reversed in the Studiolo. In the logic 
of collecting there is appreciation of the artist’s hand as the mark of as a painting's spe- 
cific quality, giving weight to individual styles that allow artists to express their individual 
creativity (ivi, p. 69). 
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execution, and inventiveness”.90 The Vite are rich in references to this kind of 
painting, also because Vasari himself often participated in such endeavours, 
in which his brilliant efficiency as a coordinator and entrepreneur, together 
with his personal leanings towards prestezza (the quality much in demand for 
these), found their perfect expression. 

On the occasion of the production of the apparato for Francesco de’ Medici’s 
christening in 1542 at San Giovanni in Florence, Vasari was the protagonist of 
a challenge of which he was particularly proud: the execution, in only six days, 
of an enormous chiaroscuro canvas which, because of the tight schedule, all 
other artists (including Pontormo, Bronzino and Ridolfo Ghirlandaio) had 
refused.9* Even more astonishing was Perin del Vaga’s speed of execution; to 
repay a friend for his hospitality, Perino “cut about four braccia of strong can- 
vas, hung it on a wall and painted on it a history, in colours to imitate bronze, 
in a day and a night”.93 

Praise for the speed of execution characteristic of this technique, is a recur- 
rent theme in this and similar episodes, as it allowed the display of astonishing 
exploits of bravura by Mannerist artists. 

Painted in monochrome, the essential quality of the stroke, the emphasis 
on relief characteristic of chiaroscuro, brought guazzo—more than other tech- 
niques—closer to drawing, a kind of cartoon on canvas, not preparatory for 
a painting, but a work of art per se.°4 Indeed, as evidence of the integration 


90 CHASTEL 1960, p. 205. 

91 Vasari had painted a guazzo in chiaroscuro some magnificent apparati, such as the one to 
receive Charles v in Florence in 1536, one of his first important works, when he was 25, cfr. 
VASARI 1568, VI, p. 374. 

92 Cfr. Giorgio Vasari’s Vita: “Dirò ben questo [...] d'avere sempre fatto le mie pitture, [...] 
non dico con grandissima prestezza, ma sì bene con incredibile facilità e senza stento. 
Di che mi sia testimonio, come ho detto in altro luogo, la grandissima tela ch’io dipinsi 
in San Giovanni di Firenze in sei giorni soli, l'anno 1542, per lo battesimo del signor don 
Francesco Medici, oggi principe di Firenze e di Siena”, VASARI 1568, VI, p. 381; the episode 
is reported in detail in Tribolo’s Vita, ivi, V, pp. 220-221. 

93 VASARI 1550 e 1568, V, pp. 131-132: “tolse circa a quattro braccia di tela grossa, e fattola 
appiccare ad un muro,|...] vi fece un'istoria contraffatta di color di bronzo, in un giorno 
ed in una notte”; the painting, which according to Vasari represented “Liistoria di Mosè 
quando passa il mar Rosso”, was identified with the one kept in the Brera Museum in 
Milan, exhibited in Mantua at the Perino exhibition, cfr. Alessandro Cecchi in the cata- 
logue PERINO DEL VAGA 2001, pp. 118-119. Vasari also recounts that Perino during the Sack 
of Rome was forced to paint “tele a guazzo e altre fantasie” for the soldiers, VASARI 1550 
and 1568, V, p. 135. 

94 Cfr. Salviati’s Vita. His canvases a guazzo for Pier Luigi Farnese “furono poi in Fiandra 
messe in opera di panni darazzo’, used therefore, in this instance, precisely as cartoons 
(ivi, V, p. 517). 
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of these techniques, drawings on tinted paper were also called chiaroscuro 
because of the manifest analogy with the technique used for painted facades, 
that in turn Vasari had included in the same chapter as guazzo,® as kin- 
dred techniques. Chiaroscuro represented therefore the very quintessence of 
Mannerism, putting into play a characteristic range of topoi: the interpretation 
of antiquity, drawing as a demonstration of figurative culture, of acquired mas- 
tery, but also as a display of a seemingly limitless repertoire of images that the 
popular habit of copying Polidoro and Maturino put once more into circula- 
tion, in a practice in which art more than ever, was feeding upon itself.99 Even 
if it allowed for the display of a quality such as prestezza, which would eventu- 
ally lead to—and be confused with—facilita, chiaroscuro grew on soil rich in 
artifice and conceits, the ideal field in which to run through all of the resources 
acquired along the difficult path of Roman study: the conventional capacity to 
reproduce rapidly, and in endless variations, a multiplicity of images. Technical 
bravura cloaked in sprezzata facilita; erudition and artificiality. 

Vasari’s enthusiasm for glue-tempera chiaroscuro was by no means shared 
by Armenini (even though he was a fervent admirer of Polidoro and Maturino 
and their inexhaustible but authentic capacity for invention). The author of 
the Precetti relegates this form of art with condescension to the circle of minor 
techniques and, as in describing its method, he stresses that it was used by 
most artists “for some commonly occurring needs, such as for feasts, back- 
drops, landscapes, triumphal arches, and other such improvised performances 
or representations that they might have to produce in order to please their 
lords, and these they get out of the way, with a free and speedy technique”.97 
The most direct slating of chiaroscuro is to be found in one of the most impor- 
tant chapters in terms of understanding Armenini’s ideas on art, the ninth 
chapter of the first book, in which he deals with the other requirement (other 
than compimento) for the preliminary detailed formal elaboration of a work 
of art, related to invenzione.?8 Armenini introduces the topic with a precise 


95 For the description of the tempera chiaroscuro technique cfr. infra, 3.5.2, ‘Glue-size 
Tempera: Tiichlein, guazzo, chiaroscuro’. 

96 Polidoro and Maturino’s chiaroscuro façades were among the most copied paintings for 
young apprentice-painters arriving in Rome to learn the art of painting; even Armenini 
recommends this training to young artists. 

97 ARMENINI 1586, p. 140: “per certi bisogni loro comuni, come è nel far feste, scene, paesi, 
architrionfi, con altre tali rappresentazioni improvvise, le quali gli accadono alle volte per 
compiacere a i loro signori et in quelle se ne spacciono con un modo libero et espedito”. 

98 Ivi, pp.87-96. 
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declaration of principles, firmly condemning excesses of prestezza that lead 
many to pass off hasty and improvised execution, for mastery. 
Such artists: 


flaunting some capricious fancy, in order to be considered to have a natu- 
ral and amazing gift of inventiveness and also be considered skilful mas- 
ters, will on a whim pick up a stylus or a pen, and will begin to muddle 
together a great number of figures. And this they will do with ease and 
speed (prestezza), so that with many different manners and flamboyant 
attitudes, they will put down a whole variety of extravagant figures, not 
stopping until the entire space is filled with an infinite number of lines.99 


All the adjectives used stress the artificiality and ostentation of such an atti- 
tude, that only mimics the outer procedures of expert artists. But the worst 
part, the author insists, is that there are those who also dare to apply these 
methods to “large and important works” destined for “locations of the highest 
renown’ with the result that those figures that should have been solemn and 
severe end up looking like jokers, mattaccini. And he calls into question with 
these words, the painting carried out for decorations (apparati): 


We are not denying that this speedy technique is not appropriate for 
trade. [...] for pressing occasions, such as for triumphal arches, feasts, 
backdrops and unexpected jobs often commissioned by republics and 
powerful lords, with much haste and rapidity; for which artists gain fame 
as great men among the common people and are honoured with prizes 
by them, although the works do not last, nor are seen for long.!0° 


This statement confirms Chastel’s intuition that ephemeral apparati led to 
the judgement of talent being made according to the quality of prestezza and 


99  “invaghitosi d’un suo inusitato capriccio, per farsi tener di primo tratto inventori maravi- 
gliosi e prattichevoli maestri, pigliaranno un piombino overo una penna all'improvviso, e 
quivi molte figure cominciaranno a ingarbugliare insieme. E ciò fanno con molta facilità 
e prestezza, dove che per diversi modi e con sfoggiate attitudini li pongono diversissime 
stravaganzie, né restano fin a tanto che tutto lo spazio sia pieno con infinite line’, Ivi, 
pp. 87-88. 

100 “Non si niega già per noi che questa via del far presto non sia di mestieri qualche urgente 
bisogno, sì come per archi trionfali, per feste, per scene e per tali cose improvvise ordinate 
spesse volte dalle republiche e da’ gran signori, con molta sollecitudine e prestezza; e da 
essa se ne suole appresso dei popoli acquistar fama di valentissimi uomini e con premii 
onorati di quelli, le quali opere non durano però molto a vedersi”, Ivi, p. 88. 
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inventiveness. Armenini, in contrast to the opinion of those who held that 
“the worth of an artist is manifested vigorously in speed and improvisation’, 
remarks that, on the contrary, this will lead them rather “to show their folly 
and clumsiness”.!“! He could not have been more explicit in his condemnation. 

On the other hand, a convergence of opinion in Vasari and Armenini can 
be found in their common praise of the grottesca, another characteristic art- 
form of Mannerism, constitutionally resistant to any form of codification 
and the context par excellence in which to freely display facilità and fantasia. 
In this context, prestezza acquires a totally positive meaning for Armenini also, 
and—like Vasari—he shows a similar enthusiasm for a painter of grottesche 
whose fluid inventiveness both authors see as a gift from nature, rather than 
the crowning fruit of study and commitment, however disguised. 

Vasari describes with great enthusiasm and devotion, the great facility with 
the brush of his friend and assistant Cristofano Gherardi, whose temperament 
was quite the opposite to Vasari’s both in life and in art, and who inspired some 
of the most pleasing and savoury pages of the Vite, balancing the shallow cele- 
bratory tone of the autobiography, and giving the writer himself a more human 
and cordial touch.!°3 Vasaris amazement at Cristofano’s skills is a match for 
what he feels at his friend’s annoyance at any outward sign of social status, from 
clothes (“Cristofano was unkempt in his personal appearance and he hated to 
wear new clothes”!*), to horse-riding (“he never wanted, unless forced, to ride, 
even though he was of noble birth in his land and quite rich”!95), to the money 
he unwillingly accepted from Vasari and distributed “to his servants and many 
poor people” not long before his sudden death.!96 Vasari’s praise of his friend’s 
qualities are all directed to emphasising his spontaneity: “there never was a 
painter who could do by himself, and without study, the things that he con- 
trived to do”,!°” “he was so good at handling colours in fresco that it can be said, 
and Vasari confesses it, that he knew more than him”;198 he even remarks that 


101 Ibidem. 

102 Cfr. PINELLI 1993, pp. 131-138. 

103 Cfr. PREVITALI 1986, p. XIII. 

104 VASARI 1568, V, p. 303.: “era Cristofano della persona sua trascurato, e non aveva alcuna 
cosa più in odio che avere a mettersi panni nuovi”. 

105 Ivi, p. 304: “non volle mai, se non forzato, andare a cavallo, ancor che fusse nato nella sua 
patria nobilmente e fusse assai ricco”. 

106 Ibidem: “si morì, avendo dispensato a’ suoi di casa et a molti poveri que’ danari”. 

107 Ivi, p. 290: “non fu mai un pittore che facesse da sé e senza studio le cose che a costui 
venivano fatte”. 

108 Ivi, p. 296: “valeva tanto nel maneggiar i colori in fresco, che si può dire, e lo confessa il 
Vasari, che ne sapesse più di lui”. 
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Cristofano did not practice drawing, nor did he have the traditional graphic 


training: 


Had Cristofano as a boy constantly practised in the studies of art (because 
he never drew but when he had to paint) [...], he would have had no 
equal; since facility, judgement and memory allowed him to conduct his 
work without any other form of study, so that he outshone many who in 
practice knew far more than he.109 


And finally, Vasari admires his friend’s speed and enthusiasm: 


His technique and speed was incredible, and when he set to work, no 
matter for how long, he enjoyed it so much, that he never raised his head 
from his work! 


Cristofano assisted Vasari in various phases of the execution of the latter's 


works, but more than in the storie, he excelled in the purely decorative rep- 


resentations: friezes, festoons, grottesche! During the execution of a grot- 


tesca entrusted to Gherardi and another of Vasari’s assistants, his cousin 


Stefano Veltroni, Vasari makes some interesting observations on prestezza and 
diligenza: 


109 


110 


111 


Cristofano painted grottesche so well, a better work could not be found, 
but he did not finish them to perfection: on the contrary, Stefano lacked 
some finesse and grace, so that his brush did not put things in their place 
at one stroke; but, since he was very patient, although he labored for lon- 
ger, he finally made his grottesche with more diligence and delicacy. Thus, 
by working in competition on this frieze, they both took such pains, that 


Ibidem: “se si fusse Cristofano, quando era giovanetto, esercitato continovamente negli 
studi dell’arte (perciocché non disegnava mai se non quando aveva a mettere in opera) 
[...], non avrebbe avuto pari; veggendosi che la pratica, il giudizio e la memoria gli face- 
vano in modo condurre le cose senza altro studio, che egli superava molti che in vero ne 
sapevano più di lui”. 

Ibidem: “Né si può credere con quanta pratica e prestezza egli conducesse i suoi lavori, 
e quando si piantava a lavorare, e fusse di che tempo si volesse, sì gli dilettava, che non 
levava mai capo dal lavoro”. 

Among these, the decorations for palazzo Vitelli at Città di Castello are still well preserved. 
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Cristofano learned to finish from Stefano, and Stefano learned from him 
how to be more bold and work as a Master.!!2 


Curiously, Vasari praises diligenza in the technique that least requires such a 
skill, while Armenini writes some of his best passages on the generosity and 
intelligence of a client who was fascinated by the natural inclination of a 
young artist towards creating imaginative and fantastical compositions with 
spontaneous facility, thus commenting the novità e prestezza of his work: 


I do not believe this young man to be less clever than our poet, who 
improvises many verses in Milan" 


Relieved from the burden of any binding regulations, from the obligations of 
historia’s decorum and nobility, Armenini can allow himself to be entranced 
by a natural gift.!14 

It is curious to note that in the above cases Vasari and Armenini admire a 
skill which they both lack, and that the two painters of grottesche represent 
a negative of the personality of each of the two authors: Cristofano Gherardi 
has an introverted character unwilling to acquire social status and be success- 
ful, naturally gifted but lacking disegno, and without any aspiration to practice 
it; the youth that Armenini describes embodies inborn grace, a facilità that 
does not require any precetti (precepts). Both mindful that after all, beyond any 
rules or ambition, painting is also a means of joyous expression. 


112 VASARI 1568, V, p. 289: “Lavorava Cristofano le grottesche così bene, che non si poteva 
veder meglio, ma non dava loro una certa fine che avesse perfezione: e per contrario, 
Stefano mancava d’una certa finezza e grazia, perciocchè le pennellate non facevano a 
un tratto restare le cose ai luoghi loro; onde, perché era molto paziente, se ben durava 
più fatica, conduceva finalmente le sue grottesche con più diligenza e finezza. Lavorando, 
dunque, costoro a concorrenza l’opera di questo fregio, tanto faticarono l’uno e l’altro, che 
Cristofano imparò a finire da Stefano, e Stefano imparò da lui a essere più fiero e lavorare 
da maestro”; such decorations were part of a fresco frieze for the convent of San Michele 
in Bosco just outside Bologna. 

113 “Io non stimo questo giovene di minor ingegno di quello del nostro poeta, che in Milano 
fa tanta quantità di versi all'improvviso”, ARMENINI 1586, p. 249; the episode has been 
commented by PINELLI 1993, p. 135. 

114 A capacity for wonder that he also displays before Luca Cambiaso or Tintoretto (cfr. infra, 
3.4. ‘The Myth of “True Fresco”). 
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One of the strongest arguments for the right of the figurative arts to reside 
among the liberal arts, is their analogy with poetry and literature. The interest 
of the early humanists for art quickly led to the use of certain ancient topoi 
on the subject, which would then be systematically introduced every time the 
nobility of painting and the figurative arts would be discussed.!!5 

To the comparison between painting and poetry, the recurring Horatian ut 
pictura poesis variously re-interpreted and for the most part directed to the 
identification of a common end and creative disposition in the two arts," was 
soon to be added the more controversial comparison (the paragone) between 
painting and sculpture, which was destined to accompany the debate on the 
figurative arts for a considerable period of time, inspiring an obsessively ana- 
lytical examination of the specificities and equivalence which characterise the 
expressive potential of both art forms.” 

The paragone remained a subtext of the debate on art even when not 
explicitly brought into play, and in the field of operational practice it played 
a determining role, on the one hand encouraging experimentation with new 
materials in order to challenge the solidity of sculpture, and on the other lead- 
ing to variously display the distinctive features of painting through a multitude 
of different forms and means, specifying and revindicating its characteristic 
forms of expression. 

The parallel drawn with poetry emphasises the intellectual and creative 
qualities in painting, the fantasy and inspiration that a painter must have in 
common with the poet, thus making “invention” the prime moment of artis- 
tic realisation—with the risk of belittling the contribution of the practical 
aspects; the contest with sculpture leads to a greater awareness of the means 
at the disposal of the artist, and pride in their mastery. Many of the technical 
issues throughout the sixteenth century were driven by a desire to affirm the 
primacy of painting. The glorification of true fresco, the search for lasting sup- 
ports, displaying the capacities of colour to imitate nature, even in the painting 
of the transitory changes of weather and atmospheric conditions: these were 
all challenges that artists faced and to which they responded also by honing 
the tools of their trade. 


115 Forthe origin of this tendency cfr. BAXANDALL 1971. 

116 Cfr. LEE 1967. 

117 A summary of the paragone debate can be found in COLLARETA 1988. There is a vast 
bibliography on the subject, Paola Barocchi’s edition of sixteenth century literary texts 
remains essential, cfr. BAROCCHI 1960, BAROCCHI 1971, BAROCCHI 1998. 
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If the roots of the debate can be found as early as the fourteenth century in 
Petrarca’s De remediis, the first written harbinger of the paragone,!!8 followed 
by Alberti who struck the first blows in favour of painting because of its greater 
“difficulty’,"9 it is with Leonardo in the last decade of the fifteenth century 
in Milan that we see the first articulated and passionate exposition of all the 
motifs which will recur the length of the sixteenth century debate. Lomazzo 
refers to a treatise “that he [Leonardo] wrote with his left hand at the request 
of Lodovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, to resolve the question, whether painting 
is more noble, or sculpture’, of which he cites a passage at length—although 
it is not made clear whether he is quoting from memory or from a text.!?° The 
autograph manuscript that Lomazzo was drawing on has been lost, but the 
entire first section of the Codex Urbinas brings together a substantial selection 
of passages on this subject, that plumbs the most varied aspects of the debate. 
This part was not included in the abbreviated version circulating among artists 
from the second half of the sixteenth century, but its contents must neverthe- 
less have circulated widely, and not only through the teachings of Leonardo 
himself. Baldassarre Castiglione’s Libro del Cortegiano (Book of the Courtier), 
published in 1528 and set in the court of Urbino, probably also reflects the dis- 
cussions which it is likely had taken place in the Milan of Ludovico il Moro in 
the last years of the previous century, when the humanist, like Leonardo, had 
been present at the court.!2! In the “Book of the Courtier”, the disputed primacy 
between sculpture and painting is described in pleasing—if superficial— 
literary terms, and it must have entered the public domain in this form. 

Leonardo’s words, in their heroic purpose of asserting “from a theoretical 
point of view, his own ideas on painting as a science’, propose “all in favour of 
this, a detailed comparison between the arts (painting, poetical writing and 


118 COLLARETA 1988, p. 569; on De remediis cfr. BAXANDALL 1971, pp. 77-108. 

119 ALBERTI 1436, Book Two, §27: “Sono certo queste arti cognate e da uno medesimo 
ingegno nutrite, la pittura insieme con la scoltura. Ma io sempre preposi l'ingegno del pit- 
tore, perché s'aopera in cosa più difficile”. For many of the issues linked to the paragone, 
Leonardo would look to Leon Battista Alberti as a significant source, cfr. COLLARETA 
1988, pp. 569-570. 

120 “Leonardo Vinci in un suo libro, letto da me questi anni passati, ch’egli scrisse di mano 
stanca a prieghi di Lodovico Sforza, duca di Milano, in determinazione di questa que- 
stione, se è più nobile la pittura, o la scoltura”, LOMAZZO 1584, pp. 138-140; cfr. AGOSTI 
2002, pp. 143-147. 

121 CASTIGLIONE 1528, Libro 1, cap. L-LIII. Castiglione resided at the Milanese court in 
the same years as Leonardo, so that he must have been aware of his arguments on the 
paragone, if not perhaps his writings on the subject. 
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literature, music, sculpture, modelling)’,2? also engaging with various themes 
which entail consideration of the technical aspects of the arts, with arguments 
that are destined to be revived each time the debate is rekindled. 

An important revival of the debate would take place in 1547, giving rise to 
a singular episode. The Florentine scholar Benedetto Varchi, with perspica- 
cious direction, conceived a kind of survey among artists, requesting a group 
of painters and sculptors to write their opinions on “which art is nobler, sculp- 
ture or painting”. He then proceeded to write a lecture on the subject, in which 
he reached the conclusion that both the arts were substantially equal.!23 And 
finally, to seal the whole subject, he succeeded in the end in persuading even 
Michelangelo to contribute a short text, after sending him the libretto, to which 
the artist gives an elusive, apparently conciliatory commentary.!24 

Despite the manifest awkwardness shown to different degrees by the various 
artists when confronted with the written word, Varchi’s operation provides us 
with a unique document in which, for once, painters and sculptors are called 
to express themselves in person in defence of the respective characteristics 
of their art. 

The strongest objection against painting seems to have been its lesser dura- 
bility, which is testified also by the number of sculptures which have reached 
us from Antiquity, whereas of the work of the great Greek painters all that 
remains is the praise of the men of letters. 

To the sculptor who considered “his art more eternal, because it fears 
humidity and fire, heat and cold less [than painting]” Leonardo answered that 
“this permanence is born from the material, rather than from the artist’s skill’, 
and proceeded to list the techniques that would allow representation on the 
flat to become as lasting as marble, that is enamelling on metal and glazed 
earthenware, reminding the reader that “in the della Robbia family [...] they 


122 AGOSTI 2002, p. 140. Cfr. ivi, pp. 139-150 on the circumstance and contents of Leonardo’s 
paragone. 

123 VARCHI 1549. The artists involved are Vasari, Bronzino, Pontormo, Tasso, Francesco da 
Sangallo, Tribolo and Cellini. 

124 Michelangelo, after expressing himself in favour of sculpture, ends up agreeing with the 
conclusion of the cultivated man of letters: “Ora, poi che io ho letto nel vostro libretto 
dove dite che, parlando filosoficamente, quelle cose che hanno un medesimo fine sono 
una medesima cosa, io mi son mutato d’oppennione e dico che, se maggiore giudizio e 
dificulta, impedimento e fatica non fa maggiore nobilta, che la pittura e scultura é una 
medesima cosa, e perché la fussi tenuta così, non doverebbe ogni pittore far manco di scul- 
tura che di pittura, e ‘l simile lo scultore di pittura che di scultura”, Lettera di Michelangelo, 
in VARCHI 1549, pp. 154-155. 
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have invented a way to execute every great work in paint on terracotta coated 
with a glaze”.125 

Nevertheless, he cannot have found this argument completely satisfactory— 
one cannot fail but notice that the works that can be realised with such materi- 
als are far from Leonardo’s ideal of painting—and indeed this problem should 
be put in relation with his research (evidence of which is to be found in his 
writings) on the conditions that would provide greater longevity to paintings, 
such as a laborious preparation of wood!26 and, especially, the instructions on 
how “To make a painting with an eternal varnish”.!2” 

This requires the painting to be executed on a paper support, stretched on a 
frame with two preparatory layers, the first, a kind of waterproof layer made of 
pitch and crushed brick, the second a more common imprimitura layer of lead 
white and giallorino. This would then be varnished with a clear, aged and thick- 
ened oil (vecchio chiaro e sodo), and then adhered onto a very smooth piece 


125 “Dice lo scultore la sua arte essere più degna che.lla pittura, con ciò sia che quella è più 
etterna per temer meno l’umido e 1 foco, e 1 caldo e ‘l freddo, che la pittura. A costui si 
risponde che questa tal cosa non fa più dignità nello scultore, perché tal permanenza 
nasce dalla materia, e non dall’artefice, la qual dignità pò ancora essere nella pittura, 
dipingendo con colori di vetro sopra i metalli e terra cocta, e quelli in fornace fare dis- 
correre, e poi pulire con diversi stromenti, e fare una superfizie piana e lustra, come ai 
nostri giorni si vede fare in diversi luoghi di Francia e d’Italia, e massime in Firenze nel 
parentado della Robbia, li quali hanno trovato modo di condurre ogni grand’opera in pit- 
tura sopra terra cotta coperta di vetro”, LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 160, §37 (ff. 21v-22r); the 
original was lost. ca. 1490-92. 

126 “A preparare il legniame per dipingiere su’, Institut de France, Ms. A, f. 1a, c., RICHTER 
1883, $628, BRIZIO 1952, pp. 181-182; about 1490-1492. Cfr. infra, 3.6.1. ‘Preparazione and 
imprimitura’, pp. 238-239, notes 339-342. 

127 LIBRO DI PITTURA, II, p. 348, §513 (ff. 161r-161v), Per fare una pittura d'eterna vernice, the 
original was lost, about 1490-95: “Dipingi la tua pittura sopra della carta tirata in telaio, 
ben dilicata e piana, di poi da’ una buona e grossa imprimitura di pece e mattone ben 
pesti; di poi la imprimatura di biacca e giallorino, poi colorisci, e vernicia d'olio vecchio 
chiaro e sodo, et appiccalo al vetro ben piano. Ma meglio fia a fare un tuo quadro di terra 
ben vetriato e ben piano, e poi dar sopra esso vetriato l’imprimitura di biacca e giallorino; 
e poi colorisci e vernicia, poi apicca il vetro cristallino con la vernice ben chiara ad esso 
vetro; ma fa prima ben seccare in istufa scura esso colorito, e poi lo vernicia con olio di 
noce et ambra, over olio di noce rassodato al sole. [161v] Se vuoi fare vetri sottili e piani, 
gonfia le bocce infra due tavole di bronzo o di marmo lustrate, e tanto le gonfia che tu le 
scoppi col fiato; e sarà piani e si sottili, che tu piegherai il vetro, il quale poi sarà appic- 
cato co’la vernice alla pittura. E questo vetro per essere sottile non si romperà per alcuna 
percussione. Possi ancora tirare in longo et in largo una piastra infocata sopra infocato 
fornello”. 
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of glass with the oil as the adhesive. Instead of paper, Leonardo then thinks 
of using a thin slab of glazed earthenware, a quadro di terra ben vetriato e ben 
piano, on which he would paint and varnish as usual, then pasting onto this 
the glass sheet with amber and nut oil as the adhesive, or even oil thickened by 
exposure to the sun, if need be first ensuring that the paint is thoroughly dry, 
by placing [the whole] in a stove in istufa. The recipe ends with instructions 
for the making of very thin sheets, with glass blown—up to the point that it 
explodes—between two bronze or marble slabs. The glass sheet thus obtained 
can be bent and pasted “onto the painting with the varnish’, proving unbreak- 
able because of its thinness. It is unlikely that Leonardo ever really tested this 
procedure, even though he once wrote of a “thinned glass”, so thin it could be 
cut with scissors, to be used sopra le tarsie dosso dorate o daltri colori [on bone 
inlays either gilded or painted]!?8 as a solid and glossy protective layer; it can- 
not therefore be excluded that he succeeded in producing such a glass foil. 

Although complicated and improbable, this procedure provided a theoreti- 
cally perfect solution to the alteration of painting materials in contact with 
the air, the glass in the first case providing a rigid support for the paint which 
would otherwise be relying on the paper alone, whereas in the second case 
the support, a slab of glazed earthenware, was completely impermeable and 
inalterable.129 

Even if not considered by Leonardo, these experiments would lead the way 
to future experimentation with stone and metal supports. 

Indeed, there is no doubt that the introduction of painting on slate by 
Sebastiano del Piombo would be motivated by similar concerns, as is appar- 
ent from the circumstances surrounding its introduction, and the participa- 
tion of men of letters and humanists in praise of the Venetian artist in their 
verses. Varchi indeed will recall Sebastiano’s invention in his final comment 
in the lezione on the debate, among the arguments used by the painters who 


128 Br. M.139 a, RICHTER 1883, §645, about 1508: “Il vetro assottigliato si taglia con forbici, il 
quale posto sopra le tarsie d’osso dorate o d'altri colori, tu le puoi legare insieme coll’osso 
e poi mettere, e resterà con lustro che non si frange nè consuma col fregarsi con mano”. 

129 The use of glass to protect paint, almost an “eternal varnish’, will once again be proposed 
and gain some popularity some centuries later, probably also as a result of Leonardo’s 
suggestive passage which had been included in the Trattato published in the seventeenth 
century. At the end of eighteenth century, following the trend of experimenting with 
lasting materials after the discoveries at Herculaneum and Pompeii, and because of the 
attention given to techniques by the Encyclopédistes, the method adopted by Michel de 
Monpetit which was to become so popular and indeed financially successful, consisted in 
the application of a sheet of glass to protect paintings (whether new or restored), with an 
adhesive glue of which he kept the recipe a secret, cfr. MASSING 1993. 
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maintained that “it is possible to paint on marble, so that they will be in a way 
eternal’, quoting the Stanze written by Francesco Maria Molza and Gandolfo 
Porrino dedicated to the artist’s famous portrait of Giulia Gonzaga.!8° 

The intensification of the debate on the paragone in the middle of the 
century, in conjunction with Varchi’s enquiry, gives us the context for a sig- 
nificant and symbolic episode: Daniele da Volterra’s David e Golia painted for 
monsignor Della Casa. The renowned author of the Galateo, intending to write 
an essay on painting, in order to better understand the characteristics of both 
arts, requests Daniele da Volterra to make a clay model of two fighting figures, 
and from this to then make a painting depicting the same scene “from both 
sides, that is front and back”13! It is not by chance that Daniele da Volterra, 
to realise this paradigm of the paragone debate, chooses slate as the support. 
Michelangelo’s direct cooperation in the planning of the work (of which the 
surviving sketches are evidence), is proof of the significance of this enterprise, 
and the committed involvement of artists and men of letters in tackling the 
issues of the debate, which by their very nature required in depth examination 


130 Cfr. VARCHI 1549, pp. 96-98: “A questa ragione [la maggior durevolezza della pittura] 
rispondono i pittori in tre modi: prima dicono questo non venire dall’arte, ma dal sub- 
bietto dell’arte, il che è verissimo; secondariamente dicono che niuna cosa sotto il cielo 
è perpetua e che le pitture durano centinaia d’anni, il che pare loro che baste; nel terzo 
luogo dicono che si può dipignere ancora nei marmi, e così saranno eterne a un modo, 
allegando l’esempio di fra’ Bastiano e quegli versi del Molza a lui, che dicono: Tu, che 
lo stile con mirabil cura/Pareggi col martello, e la grandezza/Che sola possedea già la 
scultura/Ai color doni e non minor vaghezza,/Si che superba gir può la pittura, /Sola per 
te salita a tanta altezza,/Col senno, onde n'’apristi il bel segreto,/Muovi pensoso a l’alta 
impresa e lieto [“Stanze sopra il ritratto della Signora Giulia Gonzaga”, st. xv, in Delle poe- 
sie volgari e latine by Francesco Maria Molza, P. Serassi (ed.), Bergamo, 1747, I, p.139.]; and 
these other verses, no less beautiful, penned by M.Gandolfo, on the same subject:: E con 
quell’arte, di che solo onori/Il secol nostro e lo fai chiaro e bello,/Con nuovo uso aggua- 
gliando i tuoi colori/Alle forze d’incude e di martello,/Or coronata di novelli fiori,/Or col 
fianco appoggiata a un arbuscello,/E ‘n mille altre maniere, e ‘n treccia e ‘n gonna, /Forma 
l’altera e gloriosa Donna [“Stanze sopra il ritratto della Signora Giulia Gonzaga”, st. XLII, 
according to Serassi’s edition, with Molza’s nom de plume, ivi, 1, pp. 148 ss.]”. 

131 VASARI 1568, V, p. 545: “Avendo monsignor messer Giovanni della Casa, fiorentino et 
uomo dottissimo (come le sue leggiadrissime e dotte opere, così latine come volgari, ne 
dimostrano), cominciato a scrivere un trattato delle cose di pittura, e volendo chiarirsi 
dalcune minuzie e particolari dagl’uomini della professione, fece fare a Daniello, con 
tutta quella diligenza che fu possibile, il modello d’un Davit di terra finito; e dopo gli fece 
dipignere overo rittrare in un quadro il medesimo Davit, che è bellissimo, da tutte due le 
bande, cioè il dinanzi et il didietro, che fu cosa capricciosa: il quale quadro è oggi appresso 
messer Annibale Rucellai”. 
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of the characteristics peculiar to each of the two arts.!82 Now kept in the Louvre, 
dating from around 1555-56, the painting covers both sides of one huge slab 
of slate (133x177 cms), and indeed represents two different ‘views’, recto and 
verso, of the figures of David e Goliath fighting.!33 

Another objection of the sculptors was indeed that of the endless points of 
view that sculpture allows, to which Leonardo had opposed an often quoted 
argument: “In making a round figure, a sculptor in fact only creates two figures, 
and not countless ones according to the view-point; one of these two figures is 
seen from the front, and the other from the back”.!34 Bronzino had already pro- 
vided a light-hearted demonstration of this when portraying Nano Morgante 
on two sides of the same canvas.!85 

Daniele da Volterra’s David and Goliath served to illustrate the same theory, 
and at the same time allowed the client to follow each phase execution, the 
mutual assistance and interdependence between the two arts.!36 If disegno, 


132 The analysis of the drawing materials, beginning with Michelangelo’s sketches and then 
the various drawings and cartoons executed by Daniele da Volterra for this as well as other 
works for which one can speculate the use of three-dimensional models, is detailed in the 
article cited above by Ben Thomas (2001, pp. 45-63), and is further developed and illus- 
trated in the catalogue of the exhibition Daniele da Volterra amico di Michelangelo edited 
by Vittoria Romani (DANIELE DA VOLTERRA 2003). 

133 Fora technical examination of this work cfr. SCAILLIEREZ [et alii] 2007, pp. 5-11. Daniele 
da Volterra, following in the foot-steps of Sebastiano dal Piombo, chose stone as a support 
on many other occasions, both for altarpieces and small paintings, such as the portrait 
of Giulia Gonzaga registered in the collection of Fulvio Orsini—very possibly a copy of 
Sebastiano’s celebrated masterpiece, of which the same collector owned an example—or 
the Ritratto di giovane, also owned by Orsini now in Capodimonte, cfr. infra, 4.5. ‘The 
Paintings of Sebastiano del Piombo in Capodimonte’. The two portraits of Giulia Gonzaga 
are respectively registered with number 16 (Sebastiano) and 25 (Daniele) in Fulvio Orsini’s 
inventory, cfr. HOCHMANN 1993, p. 74, 76. 

134 “Lo scultore nel fare una figura tonda fa solamente due figure, e none infinite per li infiniti 
aspetti donde essa pò essere veduta, e di queste due figure luna è veduta dinanzi e l’altra 
di dietro”, LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 160, §37 (ff. 21v--22r); original lost, ca. 1490-92. 

135 The painting has lately been restored and exhibited at the Florentine exhibition on 
Bronzino (BRONZINO 2010); cfr. CIATTI-KUNZELMAN 2012. 

136 Cfr. THOMAS 2001, pp. 46-53; Vittoria Romani, Introduzione, in DANIELE DA VOLTERRA 
2003, pp. 44-45 and notes. Having passed to Annibale Ruccellai, Monsignor della Casa’s 
nephew, then to the collection of Monsignor Montalto, the painting was then offered 
to Louis xIv as a work by Michelangelo on the 3ist of July 1715 at Marly by the prince 
of Cellamare, Spanish ambassador, on behalf of his brother Monsignor de Giudice, 
then cameriere apostolico. Kept in Versailles throughout the eighteenth century, exhib- 
ited at the Louvre for the first time in 181 in the Galerie d'Apollon (n. 109), it was sent to 
Fontainebleau in 1939, where it was kept till 2002, and it is now exhibited in the Louvre. 
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as has often been reiterated, was an indispensable premise for the creation 
of a sculpture, then the three-dimensional model, as Michelangelo had sug- 
gested in his answer to Varchi, was the true lantern of painting, lanterna della 
pittura!” —indeed it is only with the help of a clay or wax model that a painter 
would be able to carefully study and then convincingly recreate lights, shad- 
ows and relief. 

According to Lomazzo, the use of three-dimensional models, which must 
have been common practice in the versatile Florentine workshops, was also 
one employed by Leonardo: indeed in the text on the paragone which he says 
is drawn from a treatise written by Leonardo, the Lombard painter reports 
his praise of modelling, superior to sculpture, indeed “elected as a mother [to 
sculpture] to be model and guide in her works, the clay models [modelli di 
terra] being of service to her as closer to the imagination; these [the models) 
could then be measured with compasses, and by these means he would intro- 
duce figures into the marble”.188 Lomazzo also has Leonardo state that he had 
always enjoyed the practice of making models, evidence of which were the 
many reliefs he had made: “several entire horses and legs and heads, as well as 
human heads of Our Ladies and the Christ child, both entire and sections, and 
a good number of heads of old men”.139 

On the other hand, in the Codex Urbinas also, Leonardo had stated that 
he worked “equally in sculpture and painting, and practised both to the same 


137 Lettera di Michelangelo, in VARCHI 1549, pp. 154-155: “Io dico che la pittura mi par più 
tenuta buona quanto più va verso il rilievo, et il rilievo più tenuto cattivo quanto più va 
verso la pittura; e però a me soleva parere che la scultura fussi la lanterna della pittura, e 
che da luna a l’altra fussi quella differenza che è da | sole alla luna”. 

138 “E perché la plastica, sorella della pitura, come affermano gl’antichi, sì come arte di manco 
strepito e fatica di lavorar di sassi, fu dalla scoltura eletta per madre, acciò che ella nelle 
sue opere gli fosse essempio e guida, servendola dei suoi modelli di terra, come più pro- 
pinqua alla imaginazione, i quali poi andasse misurando col compasso e per questa via 
venisse ad introdurre nel marmo figure d’uomini, di cavalli e ciò che volesse”, LOMAZZO 
1584, pp. 138-140. 

139 Ibidem: “[...] perché io sempre molto mi sono dilettato e mi diletto, si me fanno fede 
diversi cavalli intieri e gambe e teste et ancora teste umane di Nostre Donne e Cristi fan- 
ciulli intieri et in pezzi, e teste di vecchi in buon numero”; cfr. AGOSTI 2002, pp. 143-147. 
Also in Libro dei sogni (in CIARDI 1973, p. 153) Lomazzo alludes with a wealth of detail to 
sculptures by Leonardo (without specifying the material from which they were made), 
listing “teste [...] di arie di puttini, di giovani e di donne e massime di una Nostra Donna 
[...], gambe, torsi, brazzi e schenne e cavagli, si di scorticati come de polposi e carichi di 
carne, a niuno de quali detti mai fine” none of which are reported by Vasari. 
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level”,140 but the very qualities of sculpture that Michelangelo will praise, such 
as the “greater judgment and difficulty, obstacles and labour”,}4 Leonardo 
either denied or, worse, despised. Difficulty and physical exertion had been 
the arguments used to proclaim sculpture less noble, being practiced “with 
greater physical effort’, whereas of the painter was required “more men- 
tal effort”. And this statement was followed by an over-dramatic description 
of a sculptor suffering “with a great sweat, mixed with dust and turned into 
mud, his face plastered with this, and floured over with marble dust so that he 
looks like a baker”,142 in contrast to the painter who “sits at ease, well dressed, 
before his work” in a clean and ornamented house, “often accompanied by 
music or readers”.143 As for judgment—giudizio—Leonardo does not share 
Michelangelo’s heroic and almost superhuman concept of the “judgment of 
the eye” (giudizio dell'occhio): he sees giudizio as a faculty to be honed, and that 
can never replace knowledge (scienza), since “there is nothing that deceives 
more than trusting one’s own judgment without further reasoning”.144 And 
again, in response to another of the classic objections put forward by the 
sculptor that “if he removes too much, he cannot add on again as can the 
painter”, he states categorically that “masters do not trust their eye, because it 
always deceives” and that the mistake originates in the artist’s ignorance, since 
“had his art been perfect, he would have removed, through measurement, just 
what was required, and no more”.145 


140 “Adoperandomi io non meno in scultura che in pittura, et esercitando luna e l’altra in un 
medesimo grado’, LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, pp. 161-162, §38 (ff. 23r); Paris, Institut de France, 
Ms A, 105-104 (25-24) RICHTER 1883, §655, about 1492. 

141 Lettera di Michelangelo, in VARCHI 1549, p. 155: “[...] dico, che se maggiore iudicio e 
difficultà, impedimento e fatica non fa maggiore nobiltà, che la pittura e scultura è la 
medesima cosa”. 

142 “da gran sudore composto di polvere e convertito in fango con la faccia impastata e tutto 
infarinato di polvere di marmo che pare un fornaio”, LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, pp. 158- 
159, §36 (f. 20v); original lost, ca. 1490-92. 

143 Ibidem:“congrand’agio siede dinanzi alla sua opera ben vestito [. . .] accompagnata spesse 
volte di musiche, o lettori”. 

144 “Nessuna cosa è che più c’inganni che fidarsi del nostro giudizio senz’altra ragione”, LIBRO 
DI PITTURA, II, p. 438, $750 (f. 222r); original lost, ca. 1508-10. 

145 “Se e’ leva di superchio, non può più agiongere, com'il pittore [...] i maestri non si fidano 
nel giudizio dell'occhio, perché sempre inganna [...] se la sua arte era perfetta, egli 
avrebbe sollevato mediante la notizia delle misure quel che bastava, e non di superchio”, 
LIBRO DI PITTURA, I, p. 159, §36 (f. 21-21v); original lost, ca. 1490-92. 
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This argument also would be repeatedly used. Bronzino, for instance, will 
list a remarkably similar sequence of arguments in his letter to Varchi.!46 Vasari, 
who in his letter had proposed not to engage with the refutation of the argu- 
ments advanced by sculptors, and to limit himself to writing about “our art”, 
will not long after compile in his proemio to the Vite, a meticulous summary of 
the arguments of both factions. And to the usual argument on the possibility 
of foreseeing and controlling what needs to be removed (levare) through the 
use of drawings and models, he will add the famous comparison with fresco.!47 

But the letter to Varchi, the first official test of Vasari’s writing skills at a 
time when he had already embarked on the writing of the Vite, enthusiastically 
defends painting, and also introduces with verve and imagination a whole 
sequence of descriptions which for Paola Barocchi “demonstrate the originality 


146 Letter by Bronzino, in VARCHI 1549, pp. 130-131: “dove gli scultori adducano la difficultà 
tanto divolgata, cioé di non potere porre, ma solo levare, et essere gran fatica a far tale 
arte per avere le pietre dure per subbietto; rispondono—dico—che, se vogliono dire della 
fatica del corpo circa lo scarpellare, che questo non fa l’arte più nobile, anzi più presto gli 
toglie dignità, perché quanto l’arti si fanno con più esercizio di braccia o di corpo, tanto 
più hanno del meccanico, e per conseguente sono manco nobili; [. ..] ma se vorranno dire 
della fatica dell'animo, dicono che non solo la pittura gli è eguale, ma la trapassa di gran 
lunga, come si dirà più di sotto. E dove dicono non si poter porre quando si sia troppo 
levato, dicono che, quando si dice scultore o pittore, s'intende eccellentissimo maestro 
o in pittura o in scultura, perché non si deve ragionare di quegli che solamente son nati 
per vituperare o luna o l’altra arte; onde non si dee credere che uno scultore eccellente 
levi dove non bisogna, perché altramente non farebbe quello che ricerca l’arte, ma farà 
il suo modello tanto fornito, dove potrà aggiugnere e levare molto più facilmente che il 
dipintore, e di poi, trasportandolo all'opera con fedeli misure, non ara di bisogno di porre 
per aver levato troppo”. 

147 VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, pp. 21-23: “E finalmente, per rispondere a quella intera et assoluta 
perfezzione di giudizio che si richiede alla scultura per non aver modo di aggiugnere dove 
ella leva, affermando prima che tali errori sono, come ei dicano, incorregibili né si può 
rimediare loro senza le toppe, le quali, così come ne’ panni sono cose da poveri di roba, 
nelle sculture e nelle pitture similmente son cose da poveri di ingegno e di giudizio, [...] 
concludono che questa difficultà che ei mettano per la maggiore è nulla o poco rispetto 
a quelle che hanno i pittori nel lavorare in fresco, e che la detta perfezzione di giudizio 
non è punto più necessaria alli scultori che a’ pittori, bastando a quelli condurre i modelli 
buoni di cera, di terra o d’altro, come a questi i loro disegni in simili materie pure o ne’ 
cartoni; e che finalmente quella parte che riduce a poco a poco loro i modelli ne’ marmi è 
più tosto pazienza che altro. Ma chiamisi giudizio, come vogliono gli scultori, se egli è più 
necessario a chi lavora in fresco che a chi scarpella ne’ marmi, perciò che in quello non 
solamente non ha luogo né la pacienza né il tempo, per essere capitalissimi inimici della 
unione della calcina e de’ colori, ma perché l’occhio non vede i colori veri insino a che la 
calcina non è ben secca”, cfr. infra, 3. 4. ‘The Myth of “True Fresco”. 
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of Vasari, for whom even metereological conditions take on entirely new and 


liminary crescendo of contrasts and effects.”148 


And on walls and on panels, with paint and drawing, [the painting] 
makes us see the souls and feelings of the figures and their liveliness, and 
furthermore it perfectly reproduces breath, smoke, wind, storm, rain, 
clouds, hail, snow and ice, rainbows, lightning, the dark night and clear 
skies, moonlight, and the twinkling of stars, bright daylight, the sun and 
its blaze. [With paint] stupidity and wisdom take shape in heads, and 
life and death are given them; the colour of flesh can be made to alter, 
fabrics to change, they can be made to live or die, and with wounds and 
blood the dead are shown, following the wish of the learned hand and the 
memory of the good artist. What can I say of fire and the clarity of water? 
Moreover we see colour bring life to the image of fish, and ruffling life to 
the feathers of birds. What can I say of the featheriness of hair and the 
softness of beards, the paint applied and styled with such liveliness and 
luster that they look more full of life than life itself?!49 


The capacity of painting to create effects and describe surfaces, to imitate the 


forms and products of nature, considered as the principle, incomparable qual- 


ity of this art, is often referred to by its supporters, although not always with 


the verve of Vasari’s prose. 


Once again, it was Leonardo who had shown the way, and his insistence on 


the divine nature of painting, its capacity to reproduce Nature and create an 


illusion of reality even in its most elusive and transitory effects, was one with 


148 


149 


BAROCCHI 1971, p. 495, note 4: “l'originalità del Vasari, per cui gli stessi agenti atmosferici 
assumono effetti di crescendo e contrapposizioni liminari del tutto nuovi”. 

“Et ini muri e tavole di colore e disegno ci fa vedere gli spiriti e sensi inelle figure e le 
vivezze di quelle, oltre contraffà perfettamente i fiati, i fiumi, i venti, le tempeste, le 
piogge, i nuvoli, le grandini, le nevi, i ghiacci, i baleni, i lampi, l’oscura notte, i sereni, il 
lucer della luna, il lampeggiar delle stelle, il chiaro giorno, il sole e lo splender di quello. 
Formasi la stultizia e la saviezza in elle teste di pittura, et in esse si fa le mortezze e vivezze 
di quelle; variasi il color delle carni, cangiansi i panni, fassi vivere e morire, e di ferite 
coi sangui si fa veder i morti, secondo che vole la dotta mano e la memoria d’un buono 
artefice. Ma dove lascio i fuochi che si dipingano, [la] limpidezza dell’acque? Et in oltre 
veggiamo dare anima vivente di colore alla immagine de’ pesci, e vivi vivi le piume degli 
uccegli apparire. Che dirò io della piumosità de’ capegli e della morbidezza delle barbe, i 
color loro sì vivamente stilati e lustri, che più vivi che la vivezza somigliano?” Lettera di 
Vasari in VARCHI 1549, p. 123. 
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his constant observation and analysis of phenomena, turning vision into a fun- 
damental means to knowledge.!50 

The repercussions of all this on the practice of art are not easy to determine, 
but they were widespread and decisive in all fields, stimulating new forms of 
representation and addressing different themes, conferring new dignity to 
subjects such as landscape and the representation of fragments of nature, new 
exchanges taking place with Netherlandish art which had always been inclined 
towards these genres. 

In Venice, where the paragone left few and fleeting impressions on the 
literature—so little inclined to reflection on art—one might say that the poten- 
tial evoked by Vasari’s description finds its ideal environment, manifesting 
itself to its utmost degree both in terms of the quality and the quantity of the 
works produced. 

Although we are not presuming to reduce the impact of the many symbolic 
implications that some of these representations evoke and often still conceal, 
an important role is nevertheless played by the initial, elementary challenge of 
representing, within the limits set by a flat surface and a still image, the most 
ephemeral atmospheric conditions, the most undefined sensations, the fluid- 
ity of life’s course. 

Venetian painters will become increasingly aware of the divine power of 
their art, of the “alchemy” hidden in their colours, and of how much this power 
consists in the capacity to perfectly master the tools and means of their art. 


2.4 Colour and the Counterfeiting of Nature 


2.41 The Beauty of Colours 

The literary sources of the sixteenth century clearly demonstrate that what 
both artists and a cultivated public appreciated in paintings, were the refined 
effects that this art allowed rather than the material qualities of the pig- 
ments used. There are many testimonies to this, and all are in agreement: only 
the ignorant masses are attracted to the brightness of pure colours, but the 
informed artist knows how to refrain from cheap success. Leonardo expressed 
this view in no uncertain terms: 


What is beautiful is not always good; I am saying this for the painters 
who love the beauty of colours so much, that they deliberately give them 


150 Cfr. as an example the passage on Piacere del pittore, LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, pp. 178-179, 
$68 (ff. 36r-36v); original lost, ca. 1490-1492. 
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very weak, almost imperceptible shadows, not esteeming their relief. By 
making this mistake they speak fine words with no meaning.!5! 


Even the “beauty of colours” must then be sacrificed to relief, because the 
creation of the illusion of relief will show the painter’s true worth, the real 
“wonder” (maraviglia) of painting, whereas the credit for fine colours must go 
to those who produce them, pigments “only bring honour to the masters who 
make them”: 


Only painting, to those who look upon it, can give the illusion of relief 
and stand out from the wall when this is not so, while colours only bring 
honour to the masters who make them, because they elicit no other 
wonder than beauty, which beauty is not the virtue of the artist, but of 
the one who made it, and something can be dressed in ugly colours and 
amaze those who contemplate it, by its illusion of relief.!52 


Vasari had well understood Leonardo’s contribution in this sense, and already 
in the first edition he had given him the credit for the addition of “some dark- 
ness in oil painting, with which modern artists have given great force and relief 
to their figures”.!53 

In the second edition, perhaps after becoming better acquainted with his 
works, he inserts the famous description of Leonardo’s chiaroscuro in the well- 
known description of his early works: 


It is amazing how that great mind (ingegno), wishing to give the greatest 
relief to the things he painted, went so far with dark shadows to find the 
darkest possible grounds, that he sought for blacks that would shade and 
be darker than other blacks, so that his lights, by means of those, were 


151 “Non è sempre buono quel chè bello; e questo dico per quelli pittori che amano tanto la 
bellezza de’ colori, che non senza gran conscienza danno loro debolissime e quasi insen- 
sibili ombre, non istimando el loro rilievo. Ed in questo errore sono e’ belli parlatori senza 
alcuna sentenzia’, LIBRO DI PITTURA, I, p. 239, §236 (ff. 72r-72v); original lost, ca. 1508-10. 

152 “Solo la pittura si rende alli contemplatori di quella per far parere rilevato e spiccato dalli 
muri quel ch'è nulla, e li colori sol fanno onore alli maestri che li fanno, perché in loro 
non si causa altra maraviglia che bellezza, la quale bellezza non è virtù del pittore, ma di 
quello che gli ha generati, e può una cosa esser vestita di brutti colori e dar di sé maravi- 
glia alli suoi contemplanti pel parere di rilievo”, LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 199, $123 (f. 48r); 
original lost, ca. 1500-1505. 

153 “alla maniera del colorire ad olio una certa oscurità, donde hanno dato i moderni gran 
forza e rilievo alle loro figure”, VASARI 1550 and 1568, IV, p. 37. 
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brighter; this method eventually proved so dark that, since there was no 
light left, his works seemed more to counterfeit the night rather than a 
fine bright day: but all this was in order to try and find greater relief, and 
to achieve the goal and final perfection of art.154 


In the Proemio to the third part, Vasari had stated that Leonardo had opened 
the way to the Maniera Moderna, and thus summarised his contribution: 


Lionardo da Vinci, in initiating that third maniera that we wish to call 
moderna, apart from the mastery and boldness of drawing, and the sub- 
tle counterfeiting of all nature’s details, just the way they are, with good 
rule, better order, right proportion, perfect disegno and divine grace, 
with abundant resources and a most profound art, truly gave his figures 
motion and breath.155 


The “subtle counterfeiting of all nature’s details”, is the function of colours, 


and not to captivate the eye with their mere appearance, as Vasari declares 


programmatically in the chapter on unione, in the Teoriche, stressing that 


the figure must not appear as though “painted with colour”, but “with the 


brush [...] made to appear in relief and natural”: 


154 


155 


When these colours are laid on very bright and vivid with an unpleasant 
dissonance, so that they are and loaded with colour and body—as was the 
custom of painters formerly—the disegno is so marred that the figures 


“È cosa mirabile che quello ingegno, che avendo desiderio di dare sommo rilievo alle cose 
che egli faceva, andava tanto con l’ombre scure a trovare i fondi de’ più scuri, che cercava 
neri che ombrassino e fussino più scuri degl’altri neri, per fare che ‘l chiaro, mediante 
quegli, fussi più lucido; et infine riusciva questo modo tanto tinto che, non vi rimanendo 
chiaro, avevon più forma di cose fatte per contrafare una notte che una finezza del lume 
del dì: ma tutto era per cercare di dare maggiore rilievo, di trovar il fine e la perfezzione de 
l’arte”, VASARI 1568, IV, pp. 23-24. Cfr. SHEARMAN 1962, p. 26; CONTI 1992, p. 28; AGOSTI 
2002, pp. 258-259. 

“Lionardo da Vinci, il quale dando principio a quella terza maniera che noi vogliamo chia- 
mare la moderna, oltra la gagliardezza e bravezza del disegno, et oltra il contraffare sottil- 
issimamente tutte le minuzie della natura così apunto come elle sono, con buona regola, 
miglior ordine, retta misura, disegno perfetto e grazia divina, abbondantissimo di copie 
e profondissimo di arte, dette veramente alle sue figure il moto et il fiato”, VASARI 1550 e 
1568, IV, p. 8. 
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seem to be painted with colours rather than made to appear in relief and 
natural with the brush which gives them highlights and shadows.156 


The whole chapter, dedicated to how to achieve unione and in what this con- 
sists, defined as the “dissonance of different colours harmonised together’, 
extols this idea of painting as artifice, as skilful play of balance and echoes, 
and reiterates the necessity of the skilful control without which “the result is 
that the painting will look rather like a coloured carpet or a playing card than 
blended flesh or soft cloth or other feathery, delicate and sweet things”.157 

John Shearman, reflecting on this subject, pointed out that Vasari’s vision 
as expressed in these passages directly put into question the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century practice of what he calls “colour-modelling”, in which relief 
and volume were obtained through variation in the intensity and saturation of 
the colour itself, without compromising its purity: a procedure that Leonardo 
had rejected with his introduction of a new understanding of chiaroscuro as an 
effect of light on forms.158 

In the Cinquecento, Shearman concluded, “beauty of colour is no longer the 
quantitative bellezza”.159 

There are many testimonies that convey the same. Paolo Pino, picking up on 
the idea of pigments being beautiful in themselves, but not in this sufficient to 
give a painting its value, states unequivocally that: 


[...] beauty is the seasoning of our works. By beauty I do not mean the 
sixty-scudi-an-ounce ultramarine blue or the beautiful lake, for colours 
are also beautiful in themselves in boxes, nor is a painter to be praised for 
painting all figures with pink cheeks and blond hair.!©° 


156 “Quando questi colori son messi in opera accesamente e vivi con una discordanza spi- 
acevole, talché siano tinti e carichi di corpo—si come usavano di fare già alcuni pittori, il 
disegno ne viene ad essere offeso di maniera che le figure restano più presto dipinte dal 
colore, che dal pennello che le lumeggia et adombra fatte apparire di rilievo e naturali”, 
VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, pp. 124-125. 

157 “viene a fare che quella pittura par più presto un tappeto colorito o un paro di carte da 
giucare che carne unita o panni morbidi o altre cose piumose, delicate e dolci”, Ivi, p. 126. 

158 SHEARMAN 1962, pp. 40—41, 14-22. 

159 Ivi,p. 41. 

160 “[...] la vaghezza è il condimento dell’opere nostre. Non però intendo vaghezza l’azzurro 
oltramarino da sessanta scudi l’onzia o la bella laca, perch’i colori sono anco belli nelle 
scatole da sé stessi, né è lodabil il pittor come vago per fara tutte le figure le guancie rosate 
e capegli biondi”, PINO 1548, p. 118.; cfr. also ivi, p. 108: “De quegli ch'attendono a porre i bei 
colori in opera per trarre i quattrini io non intendo parlarne”. 
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He goes on to add, praising the mimetic power of painting, all resting in the 
Master’s skill (artificio): 


And if you want to say that these effects are produced by colours, I say 
they are not, because green will indeed paint things green, but it will not 
give the difference between velvet and wool, because colours cannot 
achieve such effects per se, if the master does not add his skill!© 


Again from Venice, this warning from Lodovico Dolce: 


Nobody should think that excellence in painting (colorito) consists in 
choosing fine colours, such as beautiful lake-colours, beautiful blues or 
greens, and so on; because such colours are beautiful even before they are 
used. It (colorito) rather consists in being able to handle them properly.!® 


The same author compares the descriptive capacities of poetry and painting 
by comparing a painter’s skill in imitating gold with paint to the poet's use of 
metaphor: an artist “must imitate gold in his paintings, rather than using it, 
as do illuminators, so that people can say: that hair is not made of gold, but 
appears to shine like gold”.163 

The pictorial representation of gold had already been firmly advocated by 
Leon Battista Alberti in his De Pictura, with his famous declaration on the sub- 
ject, in which he had decreed, the first to do so, the superiority of artifice over 
the intrinsic worth of a material: 


There are those who use much gold in their work, since they believe it 
conveys majesty. I do not praise them. Had they to paint Virgil’s Dido, 
whose quiver was golden, her golden hair knotted with gold, and her 
purple dress also bound in gold, the reins of her horse and everything 
else also of gold, I would not have gold used itself, because in colours 


161 “Ese voleste dire che questi sono effetti de’ colori, dico che non, per ch'il verde farà ben 
tutte le cose verdi, ma non dara la propia differenzia del veluto o dil panno di lana, e pero 
i colori non possono far tal effetti da sé, se non vi aggiugnie il maestro il suo artificio’, 
Ivi, p. 128. 

162 “Né creda alcuno che la forza del colorito consista nella scelta de’ bei colori, come belle 
lache, bei azzurri, bei verdi e simili; percioché questi colori sono belli parimente senza 
che e’ si mettano in opera; ma nel sapergli maneggiare convenevolmente”, DOLCE 1557, 
pp. 184-185. 

163 “Dee imitarl’oro, e non metterlo, come fanno i miniatori, nelle sue pitture, in modo che si 


possa dire: que’ capelli non sono d’oro, ma par che risplendano come oro” Ivi, pp. 172-173. 
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imitating the brilliance of gold there is more admiration and praise for 
the artist!6+ 


Of course, in opposition to the knowledgeable taste of artists and the more 
cultivated members of their public, was the easily pleased and coarse taste of 
the populace, that continued to admire the brightness of colours. 

In his letter to Varchi, Benvenuto Cellini censured the easy appeal of paint- 
ing for an ignorant audience, and the compromises that most artists were pre- 
pared to make in order to gain it: 


I see the others [apart from the “virtuous Bronzino”] plunge into corn- 
flowers and divide them in many compositions of different colours, 
which is a trick for peasants!95 


Of course, the fact that the authors themselves insist on this, is evidence itself 
of the twofold implications of the situation, and the existence—in face of aspi- 
ration of the artists to a sober and harmonic use of colour—of the diffusion of 
an opposing tendency. 

Giovan Battista Armenini, who blames the ignorance of patrons as one of 
the causes for the decadence of painting, frequently refers to the problem, more 
than once stigmatising the vulgar and uncultivated use of colour by accommo- 
dating artists. He also reports several anecdotes illustrating this, such as the 
one of the very rich Milanese merchant who, questioned by a young painter on 
the subject of a fresco he had commissioned, had thus instructed him: “make it 
like a pair of stockings that are in fashion now, with many colours’”.!66 

Armenini, concerned with giving colour and its use the same dignity as 
disegno, attempts to compromise. Along with the old concept of the seduc- 
tive appeal of colour on the ignorant, he recognises an effect, albeit an uncon- 
scious one, on the sensibility of the educated public, in whose mind it sneaks 
in unbidden di nascosto: 


164 “Truovasi chi adopera molto in sue storie oro, che stima porga maestà. Non lo lodo. 
E benché dipignesse quella Didone di Virgilio, a cui era la faretra d’oro, i capelli aurei 
nodati in oro, e la veste purpurea cinta pur d’oro, i freni al cavallo e ogni cosa d’oro, non 
però ivi vorrei punto adoperassi oro, però che nei colori imitando i razzi dell'oro sta più 
ammirazione e lode all’artefice”, ALBERTI 1436, Book Two, $49. 

165 “Veggio gli altri immergersi infra fioralisi e dividerli con molte composizione di vari colori, 
qual sono uno inganna contadini”, in VARCHI 1549, p. 152. 

166 “Fatelo come è un par di quelle calze che si usa adesso, di tanti colori’, ARMENINI 1586, p. 
248. 
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From harmonious, well-blended colours that beauty is generated, which 
captures an ignorant eye and secretly enters a wise mind!6” 


On the other hand, the bello under discussion is that which is produced “from 
harmonious, well-blended colours’, not therefore from simple chromatic 
showiness, but that counterfeiting of nature that can only be fully achieved 
with colour, and without which even the most finished drawing will remain 
imperfect. 


2.4.2 The atramentum of Apelles 
A controversy now famous in the history of restoration, brought about by the 
results of the cleaning campaign on Old Master paintings by the National 
Gallery of London in the wake of the second World War, saw scholars of the 
stature of Cesare Brandi, Ernst Gombrich and Otto Kurz enter the field of bat- 
tle on the subject of the materials and techniques of painting.168 

The articles which were written on that occasion, brave incursions into the 
world of treatises and documents, letters and literary sources, engaged with a 
huge amount of material and number of issues which posed more questions 
than they answered. Alessandro Conti, reconstructing and commenting on the 
“cleaning controversy”, pointed out that those texts were an example of how 
the history of art and the knowledge of the culture of a particular epoch, could 
help to understand its visual habits, within the limits of which the works of art 
that we restore were created.169 

The atramentum of Apelles and the diffusion of the passage in Pliny (trans- 
lated into Italian by Cristoforo Landino as early as 1476), in which he described 
the mysterious substance that the Greek painter would apply over his 
paintings,!”° provided the core of Gombrich's article of 1962, putting forward 


167 “Da’ colori uniti e bene accordati si viene a partorir quel bello, che gli occhi rapisce de 
gl'ignoranti e di nascosto entra nella mente dei savii”, ARMENINI 1586, p. 126. The author 
draws on a passage by Quintilianus (Inst. Or, 1x, 4): “docti rationem artis intelligunt, 
indocti voluptatem’. Boccaccio had used Quintiliano’s formula to understand Giotto’s art: 
“quell’arte ritornata in luce che molti secoli sotto gli error di alcuni, che più a dilettar gli 
occhi degli ignoranti, che a compiacere allo intelletto dei savi dipingendo, era stata sep- 
ulta”, Also cfr. GRASSI 1948, p. 49 and ARMENINI 1586, pp. 36-37 and notes 2-3. 

168 BRANDI 1949; BRANDI 19504; GOMBRICH 1962; KURZ 1962. 

169 CONTI 1988, pp. 16-23; 44-49; 99-100. 

170 PLINIO, XXXV, 97, pp. 394-397: “Inventa eius et caeteris profuere in arte; unum imitari 
nemo potuit, quod absoluta opera atramento illinebat ita tenui, ut id ipsum, repercus- 
sum, claritatis colorem album excitaret, custodiretque a pulvere et sordibus, ad manum 
intuenti demum appareret, sed et luminum ratione magna, ne claritas colorum aciem 
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once again the Plinian quotation that he had already promptly pointed out in 
a letter to the Burlington Magazine in support of Cesare Brandi’s argument as 
the controversy broke out. 


All have profited by his [Apelles'] innovations, though one of these could 
never be imitated. He used to give his pictures when finished a dark coat- 
ing so thinly spread that, by reflecting, it enhanced the brilliance of the 
colour while, at the same time, it afforded protection from dust and dirt 
and was not itself visible except at close quarters. One main purpose was 
to prevent the brilliance of the colours from offending the eye, since it 
gave the impression as if the beholder were seeing them through a win- 
dow of talc, so that he gave from a distance an imperceptible touch of 
severity to excessively rich colours.!”! 


As the scholar had warned since the very beginning, his intention had not been 
to discuss the technique of Apelles, nor the meaning that Pliny had meant to 
give to his description, but rather to point out how sixteenth and seventeenth 
century artists might have been influenced by the passage, and have tried to 
imitate the mysterious discovery of the Greek painter.!”* Despite this, much of 
the discussion of his opponents was nevertheless centred on the nature and 
soundness of the technique that Pliny had described. 

Beyond the specious arguments resulting from the tense climate of the 
controversy, the interpretations of the passage in Pliny which we find in the 
translations and quotations throughout the sixteenth century, offer impor- 
tant evidence as to what were the desired qualities in a painting worthy of 


offenderet veluti per lapidem specularem intuentibus et e longinquo eadem res nimis 
floridis coloribus austeritatem occulte daret”. 

171 GOMBRICH 1962, p. 51. This is Gombrich’s English version in his article, in which he also 
reported the Latin text as it was known in the fifteenth century: “Inventa eius et caeteris 
profuere in arte. Unum imitari nemo potuit, quod absoluta opera atramento illinebat ita 
tenui, ut idipsum repercussu claritates colorum excitaret, custodiretque a pulvere et sor- 
dibus, ad manum intuenti demum appareret. Sed et tum ratione magna, ne colorum clari- 
tas oculorum aciem offenderet, veluti per lapidem specularem intuentibus e longinquo et 
eadem res nimis floridis coloribus austeritatem occulte daret” Alessandro CONT1’s Italian 
translation (1996, p. 296) followed Gombrich’s English version. 

172 BRANDI-GOMBRICH 1950, p. 298: “The passage is somewhat obscure and perhaps cor- 
rupt, but what matters is less what Apelles did, but what he was thought to have done [...] 
it would appear unlikely, on the face of it, that this account of the technique of the pro- 
verbial Great Painter of Antiquity in the most influential book on art should have left no 
impression on the standards and practices of post-medieval artists”. 
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admiration. The earliest translation is that of Cristoforo Landino, published 
as early as 1476, and republished repeatedly throughout the sixteenth century: 


Ma una cosa nessuno potè imitare. Imperoché impiastrava l’opere sue già 
finite con sì sottile atramento che quello per reflessione de’ lumi eccitava 
lo splendore a gli occhi: e conservava la pittura dalla polvere e da ogni 
bruttura. Ma con grande ingegno, acciocché lo splendore de’ colori non 
offendesse gli occhi: perché così era come guatarla dalla lungi per pietra 
trasparente. Onde la medesima cosa dava occultamente una certa auste- 
rità a’ colori floridi. (But one thing nobody could imitate: he would plaster 
the works he had already finished with such a thin layer of atramentum 
that this, by reflecting the light, aroused splendour to the eye: and it pre- 
served the painting from dust and any dirt. But he did it with great intel- 
ligence, so that the splendour of the colours would not offend the eye: it 
was as though one looked at these from afar through a transparent stone, 
so that the same thing at the same time concealed bright colours giving 
them some austerity).173 


There is no doubt that the application of this substance is here meant as alayer 
of translucent material resembling a slightly pigmented varnish, both bright- 
ening the colours while protecting them from the dust, and at the same time 
slightly reducing their intensity. Alessandro Conti suggested that in Landino’s 
interpretation of the passage, he was referring to a proteinaceous material such 
as egg-white because the emphasis was being placed more markedly on the 
atramentum’s function in lowering the vividness of the colours, rather than 
on the heightening of the tone as one would expect from a resinous varnish.!74 
It is really difficult to formulate hypotheses as to the nature of the materials 
which would have been chosen to imitate Apelles’ invention, but in the end it is 
not necessary to do so. The most interesting aspect is that the effect that Pliny 
admired was the softening of what Brandi would call iattanza della materia, 
the arrogance of the material, making the painting appear in a more harmoni- 
ous and uniform way, as if seen through a translucent sheet: Landino translates 
lapidem specularem with pietra trasparente, and in effect this must refer to a 
natural slab of semi-transparent stone such as talc or mica, a material Pliny 
himself described, and that the Romans used to screen their windows.!”5 


173 LANDINO 1467, f. 385r. 
174 CONTI 1996, pp. 302-303. 
175 PLINIO, XXXVI, 160, pp. 698-699, cfr. GOMBRICH 1963, p. 91. 
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Adriani’s translation interprets this reference directly as vetro, glass: 


Trovò nell'arte molte cose e molto utili, le quali giovarono molto a quegli 
che dipoi le appararono. Questo non si trovò giamai dopo lui chi lo sapesse 
adoperare, e questo fu un color bruno, o vernice che si debba chiamare, 
il quale egli sottilmente distendeva sopra l’opre già finite; il quale con la 
sua riverberazione destava la chiarezza in alcuni de’ colori e gli difendeva 
dalla polvere, e non appariva se non da chi ben presso il mirava; e ciò 
faceva con isquisita ragione, acciò che la chiarezza d’alcuni accesi colori 
meno offendessero la vista di chi da lontano, come per vetro, le riguar- 
dasse, temperando ciò col più e col meno, secondo giudicava convenirsi. 
(He discovered many things, and useful ones, in art, which proved very 
helpful to those who later used them. One thing that nobody was ever 
able to use after him, was a brown colour, or varnish as it might be called, 
that he would thinly spread on finished works; which, with its brilliance, 
brought out brightness in some colours, and preserved them from dust, 
and was only visible when one looked closely; he did that with exqui- 
site reasoning, so that the vivacity of some bright colours would offend 
the eye less when seen from afar, as if through a glass, tempering it to a 
greater or lesser degree, depending on his judgment).!76 


Adriani’s interpretation goes further, emphasising the dark colour of the 
substance and its function as a varnish: un color bruno, o vernice che si debba 
chiamare. 

In referring to the then current opinion that oil painting was unknown 
in Classical antiquity, Armenini interprets the substance used by Apelles as 
“a liquid similar to varnish, with which he revived all colours, coating them 
with more or less [of the substance], according to how much he judged they 
required it”: a varnish that selectively saturated the different tonalities of 
the colours, thanks to a differential application, conferring the saturation of 
colours bound in an oil medium, to what was thought to have been a paint- 
ing in tempera.!”” Both Armenini and Adriani must have extrapolated their 
deduction of the graduated use of varnish col più e col meno according to 


176 Letter from Adriani in VASARI 1568, I, p. 194. 

177 ARMENINI 1586, p. 141: “si stima che appresso de gli antichi non ci fusse mai questo modo, 
ancorché alcuni dicono che Apelle usasse nel fine delle opere sue un liquor come vernice, 
col quale egli ravivava tutti i colori, ricoprendoli col più e col meno, secondo che di quelli 
egli vedeva esserli di bisogno”. On the use of varnish cfr. infra, 3.7.1. ‘Varnishes’. 
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necessity (which can effectively be dictated by the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent pigments) from the practices of contemporary painters.!?8 Armenini, 
however, a champion of varnishes and their saturation of colour, pays more 
attention to this latter aspect of Apelles’ liquore, which according to him 
revived colours, ravivava i colori. 

Pliny on the other hand, also described the capacity of this substance to 
soften overly bright colours by deliberately reducing their intensity. The inter- 
pretation of the atramentum of Apelles given by Bartolomeo Maranta also 
follows this line of thought, in a text which is an early testimony of Titian’s 
reception in Naples: the Discorso in defence of the Annunciazione for the 
church of San Domenico Maggiore, probably written shortly after the execu- 
tion of the painting. In commenting on “the befitting vivacity of the colour” of 
Titian’s picture, Maranta praised “the resemblance of the naked parts with the 
appearance of human flesh, and similarly of the clothed parts with real cloth’, 
noting how the painter mastered the rare skill of making “colours lively and 
animated, but not so bright that they offend the sight’.!”9 And here the human- 
ist introduced his quotation from Pliny, comparing the qualities of Titian’s 
work to those obtained by Apelles, when “after finishing each of his works, 
he would cover it gently with a black tint in order to dim colours which were 
overly bright and brighten the pallid ones, as well as defending it from dust’.!8° 

This is a description of the properties of a veritable dark glazing layer, exactly 
of the kind referred to by Gombrich, when he stressed that the knowledge of 
Pliny’s Naturalis historia, a work of such widespread diffusion in the sixteenth 
century, could not have been ignored by artists.!81 


178 CONTI (1996, p. 303) referred to Vasari describing Caroto making a selective use of varnish, 
cfr. infra, p. 280. 

179 MARANTA (ante 1571), p. 879: “Era la terza cosa [condizione necessaria alla pittura] la 
vivacità convenevole del colore. Veggonsi i lumi e le ombre di quell’angelo così attamente 
poste che dànno meravigliosa vivacità all'opera per la rassemblanza che hanno le parti 
ignude con la carnatura umana, e parimenti le vestite con li panni naturali. Talmente 
che, non già colori o pur tela colorita par vedere, ma veri e vivi membri umani, verissimi 
e naturalissimi panni. E, quel che pochi possono asseguire, sono i colori svegliati e vivi, 
ma non tanto lucenti che offendano la vista”. On Bartolomeo Maranta cfr. Barocchi 1971, 
p. 110. 

180 MARANTA (ante 1571), p. 879: “della qual cosa si gloriò a’suoi tempi Apelle, il quale, dopo 
avere finita ciascuna sua opera, quella con una certa tintura nera dolcemente copriva per 
affievolire i colori troppo lucidi et eccitare gli smorti, oltre che li difendeva dalla polve”. 

181 GOMBRICH 1962, p. 120: “Whether or not it is likely that many Renaissance and 
Baroque painters were influenced by Pliny is not altogether relevant either. Nobody 
has ever claimed that all such paintings or even the majority of them were treated in 
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Even though Maranta’s description can be considered a literary topos, 
evoked by a humanist attentive more to the symbolic elements in a work than 
the formal ones, the description of the naturalism of the flesh and drapery 
in Titian, expressed so effectively, is an extremely suggestive interpretation 
of Pliny’s passage, revealing both an understanding of the Venetian master’s 
techniques of execution characterised by the skilful use of layers and glazes, 
together with an appreciation of how through these artifices he could meta- 
morphose pigments into “real and living human limbs, and drapery of the 
utmost naturalness and verisimilitude’.!®2 


this way. It would be quite sufficient as a warning signal if we knew that one important 
masterpiece was. I cannot prove this, but I can document the attention which was given 
to Pliny’s story and the way it was interpreted between the sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury”. It is in this sense that the author referred to the passage, whereas it does not seem 
to me that he meant to relate it to Leonardo’s sfumato, (cfr. RINALDI-FALCUCCI 2010, pp. 
392-393). In his essays on “The Heritage of Apelles” the scholar put forward the hypoth- 
esis that Leonardo was interested in Pliny’s account of lumen (light) and splendor (gleam 
or lustre) (both also described by the historian as among Apelles’ achievements), noting 
that several passages in Leonardo revealed his assimilation of ancient and medieval tradi- 
tion, and his observations on reflection led him to the distinction between lume (lighting) 
and lustro (lustre or gleam). GOMBRICH 1976, pp. 3-35. 

182 Cfr. supra, note n. 179. Maranta elsewhere refers to the praise accorded to Titian’s art by 
Giovan Bernardo Lama, a late Mannerist painter much appreciated at the time, who 
could also have inspired such regard. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Processes 


If, for all the reasons above, it is true to say that there is no sixteenth century 
treatise which expounds in an ordered manner the processes and methods of 
painting following a strictly practical didactic scheme, the variety of sources 
dealing with painting technique allows us by comparing the different literary 
works, to construct a well considered picture. 

A particularly efficient guide is Armenini’s account, which comes the clos- 
est, as we have seen, to a proper didactic treatise. Concerned rather with pro- 
viding directions for young painters which will be of both immediate and 
practical use, this author does not give the elements dealing with technique a 
secondary role, as happens with the instructions provided in Vasari’s Teoriche, 
and this despite the fact that the latter provides information which is in itself 
crucial and the starting point for many of the observations made by Armenini. 
Seen in this light, De’ veri precetti is a unique document, filled with detailed 
and exhaustive instructions, conceived with the idea of these being put into 
practice. The second book of the Treatise in particular, is dedicated to the pre- 
cepts which are more strictly connected to practical execution. Following the 
first five chapters which deal with the knowledge required prior to the work’s 
conception (the highlights—/umi—, the shadows, study from sculpture, life 
and models—statue, natural e modelli—, foreshortening, the proportions of 
the human body, and the preparation of wax or clay models), the parts of the 
Treatise which prove most interesting for an understanding of the practice of 
painting, are chapters 6 to 10 which are dedicated to detailed practical instruc- 
tion: the execution of cartoons; the introduction to colours and to the different 
painting techniques, in fresco, in tempera and oil; questions relating to finish. 

Following Armenini’s instructions, and to a certain degree also his subdivi- 
sions, it has been possible to organise information from the sources around 
each technical question, including the other authors, thus providing a clear 
and detailed interpretation of the materials and methods, which would at the 
same time address the theoretical aspects of the problems. In this respect, 
Vasari’s Introduzzione alla pittura has been a constant reference. 

Leonardo’s writings are an important point of departure for many aspects, 
as much in his choice of materials and technical solutions, as for the reasons 
underlying these choices; his writings are almost entirely in note-form, frag- 
mentary, at times nothing more than simple annotations, in other instances 
more articulated, but always complex to interpret. Among the more strictly 
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technical writings, some notes in the Codex Atlanticus are of particlular impor- 
tance: these describe pigments, binders, varnishes—among which a recipe for 
the purification of walnut oil, a binder we know to have been widely used, and 
not only by Leonardo. Other passages in the autograph manuscripts deal with 
materials and techniques, such as the indications for the preparation of the 
wooden support in ms A of the Institut de France, in addition to the observa- 
tions on colours and other processes which came together in the Libro di pit- 
tura, such as that, for instance, on how to paint on canvas (Modo di colorire in 
tela), and on verdigris. 

Elements taken from Borghini and Lomazzo, although sporadic, help to 
clarify and complete the discussions in a significant way, the different authors 
often shedding light on one another. 

The structure of each chapter reflects the choice made to organise the dis- 
cussion around each specific technique, in a way paraphrasing Armenini’s 
chapter headings. There were two possible ways of subdividing the topics to be 
treated: according to the support—canvas, panel, wall, and others—following 
a commonly adopted format, but one which is strongly restrictive, or by tech- 
nique, that is by medium—fresco, tempera, oil—as does Armenini. This latter 
format, proved to be better suited in picking out the links between methods 
and their effects, crucial to painting in the sixteenth century, thus enabling one 
to bring together under a single heading techniques having similar ends but 
executed on different supports. For each of the different painting techniques 
(modi), a number of specific topics have been chosen, which allow one to bet- 
ter identify the different variations, or else broader issues have been discussed 
which, although dealt with in a specific paragraph, are also in fact relevant to 
the other techniques. 

It seemed opportune to place a paragraph on the techniques of drawing 
(disegno), as an introduction to the initial paragraph on cartoons, which 
Armenini treats with particular care and attention, and to which the introduc- 
tion is closely linked. Armenini does not talk about disegno in the second book 
devoted to painting technique, but in the first book which deals rather with the 
theoretical foundations of painting. The description of the different techniques 
(modi) of disegno is clearly articulated and rich with technical detail, so that a 
discussion of it seems fitting as an introduction to the section, and as a foreword 
to the description of cartoons, integrating it with it other sources. Among these, 
Raffaello Borghini’s digression (plagiarized from Cennino) is particularly useful 
for those techniques which, although no longer widely used, had not entirely 
been set aside in the sixteenth century; and the short, extremely incisive com- 
mentary by Benvenuto Cellini, also an author claiming an autonomous dignity 
for the practice of art, thus openly disagreeing with Vasari. 
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A separate paragraph has been dedicated to discussion on the nature and 
diversity of pigments, (as this is only concisely dealt with by Armenini in 
his opening of the chapter on fresco), in order to better survey the pigments 
which are more dutifully listed by other authors—in particular Borghini and 
Lomazzo, but also Leonardo. This allowed one to adequately comment on the 
descriptions of the preparation of the mixtures of pigments (the mestiche)— 
tonal gradations of colour prepared in anticipation of the painting process— 
and placed either in vasellini (apposite little bowls) for fresco, or on wooden 
tablets for oil painting—as indicated by a very old tradition which in the 
sixteenth century had not as yet been replaced by the improvised mixing of 
colours on the palette. 

The paragraph on oil painting required a more complicated structure, as 
in addition to painting on panel or canvas (the more conventional supports), 
further paragraphs have been added devoted to particular techniques which 
were dear to sixteenth century artists, and to which Vasari devotes significant 
attention—painting in oil on walls, on stone, on copper; the descriptions of 
the preparation of the supports have been discussed along with the different 
phases of the painting process, divided into initial sketching out of the com- 
position in paint (the bozze) and finishing touches (finiture), equally valid in 
tempera painting. 

To this final theme—that of the finishing touches, the finiture—Armenini 
dedicated a short, concluding chapter in his second book, effectively drawing 
on instructions which had already been dealt with, with reference to individ- 
ual techniques. To an extent broadening the subject-matter, we have chosen to 
adda chapter dedicated specifically to varnishes and finishing touches, because 
of the importance of this subject for restoration and the technical examination 
of paintings, which has often turned this into a controversial subject. 


3.1 The Technique of Drawing 


It is not possible to begin to analyse the painting processes of the sixteenth 
century without first considering disegno, which in the Tuscan-Roman area of 
Italy was considered to be the “foundation” ( fondamento) of the arts as much 
in terms of theory as in the material execution of a picture, as also in the train- 
ing of an artist.! Vasari, in the theoretical introduction added at the beginning 


1 The definition of “fondamento dell’arte” can already be found in Cennini and Ghiberti; cfr. 
BAROCCHI 1973, pp. 1899-1904. 
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of the section De la Pittura in the 1568 edition? of the Vite, calls disegno “the 
father of our three arts”. 

For Armenini also, disegno holds a position very much in the fore-front 
among the precepts aimed at the creation of a work of art, and the strictly 
technical instructions are woven in with advice on a broader scale on sub- 
jects such as maniera and invenzione, highlighting the relationship of mutual 
dependence which linked, in his view, technical mastery and inventiveness, 
virtuosity and creativity. At the same time, he does not omit to stigmatize 
the aridity of the obsessive and pedantic fastidiousness displayed by some 
in the copying of the Last Judgment for instance, by contrast exalting Perino 
del Vaga for his ability to make his own the works of Raphael and Michelangelo 
by transforming them into “his gentle manner”? It is important to keep this in 
mind when assessing the description of the device of tracing drawings which 
will be finalised in their re-elaboration, an expedient that he attributes to 
the very same Perino del Vaga among a number of other painters: tracing is 
therefore not a simple mechanical device, but one phase of a creative process, 
a stage in the process of formal elaboration. 

Once Armenini has completed the task of giving a theoretical definition 
of Disegno, in the fourth chapter in which he also enumerates the different 
opinions regarding the subject in question, he goes on to pronounce his judg- 
ment: “having absorbed and granted all of these [opinions]...the following 
would suffice, that design (disegno) should be the bright guiding light of a fine 
mind” Clarifying his thought further, he then distinguishes the different parts 
of which painting is made, and is then able to give a more concrete and effec- 
tive description. For him, disegno is “prearrangement, imagined first in the 
mind and conceived by the intellect and by judgment, [which] finally finds 
active expression through various means on the restricted spaces of paper”.® 


2 For this introduction, which is the most significant change made to the Giuntina edition of 
the Introduzzione alle arti, and of which there is a manuscript draft in the Archivio di Stato 
in Florence (a preliminary sketch rather, still far removed—at least in its form—from the 
text that will be printed), cfr. BAROCCHI 1973, pp. 1899-1904; WILLIAMS 1988, pp. 153-159; 
COLLARETA 2010, p. 99. 

3 “Alla sua dolce maniera”, ARMENINI 1586, pp. 80-82. Cfr. ROMANO 1988. 

4 “Tutte da noi si sono concesse e ricevute, sì come cose che per tal materia poco ci importa, 
perché solamente questo vogliamo noi che ci basti, che il disegno sia come un vivo lume di 
bello ingegno”, ARMENINI 1586, p. 53. 

5 “Preordinazione, immaginata prima nella mente e conceputa dall’animo e dal giudicio, [che] 
si viene a por finalmente in atto per varii modi su li piccioli spazii delle carte’, ARMENINI 
1586, Chapter v, p. 1. 
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Therefore, as Vasari before him, Armenini highlights the intellectual aspect of 
drawing, but linking it rather to experience than metaphysics.® 

Comparing the treatises dedicated to drawing techniques in the different 
authors, it is possible to build up a rich picture of what tools and methods were 
used for the different functions assigned to this key technique in the art of the 
sixteenth century. 

Vasari, as we have seen above,’ takes on a broad definition of the term, in 
which the processes and the aims are closely correlated, his attention above all 
focused on distinguishing the function of the different techniques of drawing, 
to which particular instruments are fitting. 

A systematic description of the techniques of drawing can be found in the 
first book of Armenini’s De’ veri precetti, which is devoted to statements of the- 
ory and principle and highlights the preparatory function of disegno, while in 
the second book, more specifically devoted to practical instruction, Armenini 
goes on to describe the preparation and use of cartoons.8 

In the chapter dedicated to “the four principal manners of drawing”, the 
author introduces the description of the processes, “because drawings are 
made in various ways and with different materials [...], although in the end, in 
essence, they are almost the same”. For the sake of clarity, Armenini explains 
that he will deal with only four techniques—quattro modi solamente—which 
he considers to be the most important and most widely used at the time 
of writing, that is: pen only, pen and wash on white paper, pen and wash 


6 Luigi GRASSI (1993, p. 24) observes that Armenini’s definition of disegno is similar to the 
one provided by Vasari and Borghini. “This ‘foreknowledge’ of the mind has no metaphysical 
significance, and does not go back to God: it is simply a criterion, a category of knowledge, 
which is exercised through the arts, corrected and perfected through more ‘inventions’, or 
compositions drawn successively, beginning with the sketches.’ VASARI (1568, I, p. 168) had 
stated that disegno “procedendo dall’intelletto, cava di molte cose un giudizio universale 
(proceeding from the intellect, derives from many things a universal judgment)”. 

7 Cfr. supra, 2.1. ‘Disegno and Invention’. 

8 ARMENINI 1586, pp. 67-74: “Primo libro, Capitolo settimo, Che si deve cominciar dalle cose 
pit facili. De’ quattro modi principali che si tiene a dissegnare. Con che ordine e modo si 
ritrae diverse cose. Che materie vi si adoprano et in che consiste la imitazione nel fare i 
dissegni”. 

9 ARMENINI 1586, p. 65: “perché i disegni si fanno per varie vie e con diverse materie [...], se 
ben si vede poi essere in sustanzia quasi un’istessa cosa”. As with the theoretical definition 
of Disegno, the author is here drawing on VASARI 1550 (1568), 1, p. 180: “et infiniti altri modi 
ancora de’ quali non accade fare menzione, perché tutti rappresentano una cosa medesima, 
cioè il disegnare”. 
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on tinted paper, and red chalk or black chalk—lapis rosso o nero.!° Quite 
deliberately the author prefers to restrict his discussion to the methods most 
commonly in use, deciding not to dwell on the more archaic techniques such 
as silverpoint or lead-point which, in the previous century, had found great 
popularity. 

With reference to this, it is important to take into consideration Raffaello 
Borghini’s treatment of drawing in his Riposo, published in Florence in 1584— 
therefore just before De’ veri precettiwith which Armenini was probably 
familiar. 

As we have seen, in it the author faithfully reproduces the treatment of the 
subject in the corresponding section in Cennino Cennini’s Libro dell'arte.” 

Although Borghini’s text closely follows the account in Cennini, it is not 
merely a passive reproduction of the passage: as far as is possible he brings the 
idiom up to date, making it clearer and more concise, summarising the most 
captious passages. He also eliminates the sections which must have appeared 
to him to be completely out-dated, whilst adding new ones. These additions 
are an update on current practices, partly drawn from Vasari, but in part also 
autonomous or, as is more likely, drawn from unidentified sources. 

The most significant additions refer to the use of black and red chalk, on the 
preparation of cartoons, and the use of lucidi in the tracing of drawings.!2 

That Cennino Cennini’s treatise could still be used almost two centuries 
after its compilation testifies on the one hand to the ‘underground life’ of 
books of recipes and of treatises that derive at times from a much earlier age, 
with regard to the text being analysed; it is also evidence of the slow evolu- 
tion of the technique of drawing over this period of time, with new methods 
and materials grafted onto to older traditional and more long-lived processes, 
as a result of which the precepts of Cennini have maintained-to a substantial 
degree-their currency.!3 

And indeed, in 1584 tinted prepared papers were still widely used along 
with charcoal, pen and ink washes, tracing papers, all substantially identical 


10 Armenini 1586, p. 68. 

11 Cfr. supra, 1. 5. ‘Il Riposo by Raffaello Borghini’. Borghini’s reproduction (BORGHINI 
1584, pp. 137-145) concerns chapters V to XXXIII of the Libro dell'arte, CENNINI, pp. 8-34. 

12 See further in this paragraph. 

13 Cfr. CONTI 1991, pp. VII—VIII, where the author, although not referring to Borghini’s pla- 
giarism of Cennino, highlights with reference to collections of old recipes il problema 
della vita sotterranea che molte tecniche o materiali hanno avuto rispetto ai loro ricordi 
scritti, per tempi anche assai lunghi. [...] Quante volte [. ..] conosciamo solo in un testo del 
XVII secolo un procedimento in uso già cento o duecento anni prima?. 
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to the ones described by Cennino, their use modified in terms of their final 
aims, rather than in the processes themselves. The use of silver and lead-point, 
so characteristic of fourteenth and fifteenth century drawings, although much 
less widespread, had not been entirely superseded. 

Metal-points had been used as a drawing tool since ancient times: already 
known to the Romans,'* they probably never fell into disuse, and during the 
Middle Ages were employed to outline illuminated manuscripts. Boccaccio, 
referring to Giotto, lists the stylus among his tools; and lead-point and silver- 
point for drawing are described (see above) by Cennino.!5 

These techniques are based on the traces that some metals (copper, gold, 
but in particular silver and lead) leave on a specially prepared surface which, 
when abraded, will retain a small deposit of the metal which has been used. 
The resulting trace will then deepen in colour, oxidizing in contact with the 
air. The supports employed (paper, parchment, as well as small wooden boards 
that apprentices would use to practice on), were prepared for this purpose in a 
manner of different ways, the most common being to rub the surface with cal- 
cined bone: this is the instruction in Cennini that is reproduced by Borghini.!® 

Tinted papers were also frequently used, but the preparation of the paper 
also served to provide a protective coating, so that the sharp points did not cut 
into the fibres, shredding them.!” 

Silverpoint was the preferred tool from the fourteenth century through 
the entire fifteenth century; it provided a clean and fine outline, brown-grey 
in colour, and could not be erased thus requiring great mastery in handling. 
Lead-point—not always easily distinguishable from silverpoint—leaves a 
blackish-grey mark which turns to brown when oxidised and can be used with 
or without the prior application of calcined bone on the support; it can also be 
erased with mollica (the soft inner dough of bread).!8 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century, silverpoint and lead-point 
were by and large being discarded in favour of techniques employing red and 
black chalk, without however being completely supplanted, as can be seen in 
Borghini’s reprise of Cennino’s instructions. Even Vasari, who does not include 
metal-point in his descriptions of drawing techniques, provides evidence 


14 PLINY, XXXIII, p. 64. 

15 For metal-point drawing, cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 296; 297; 310. PARMA ARMANI 
1973, p. 244. PETRIOLI TOFANI 1991, pp. 213-217. MONTALBANO 1996, 241-254; 
MONTALBANO 2010, pp. 212-226. 

16 CENNINI, ch. V-VIII, pp. 8-9), BORGHINI 1584, p. 138. 

17 For the preparation of tinted papers cfr. CONSONI 1990b, pp. 349-350. 

18 CENNINI, p. 10; pp. 13-14; BORGHINI 1584, p. 138; p. 13. 
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of this when (in another context), he speaks of drawing with “pen, stylus, 
charcoal”.!9 

This is moreover confirmed by Armenini himself who, having only described 
in detail drawing with pen and lapis, which are the techniques most typical of 
sixteenth century drawing, goes on to refer to the use of lead-point (expect- 
ing the reader to be familiar with this technique) to draw the initial outlines, 
before defining them with the pen.?° 

As is his wont, Armenini is meticulous and exhaustive in his descriptions, 
adding useful details to what can be deduced from other fifteenth century 
sources, foremost among which Vasari, who is lengthy on the subject of dis- 
egno. Benvenuto Cellini’s description is also very clear and makes pleasur- 
able reading: significantly, all three authors describe, with more or less detail, 
almost the same processes.”! 

To the young artist who is setting out as a draughtsman, Armenini suggests 
that he begin by copying “examples” of single features of the human face and 
body—“eyes, mouth, nose, head, hands, arms” etc.—testifying to a training 
practice destined to be a long-lived feature in future Academies.?? These draw- 
ings were to be executed with “fine, easy strokes”, at first only outlining the con- 
tours with lead-point or black chalk, then going over them again with the same 
means in order to emphasize the lines, before finally retracing them again with 
a fine line sottilissimamente—drawn with the pen.?3 

He then suggests that the student copy, with the pen and from the model, 
“the strokes necessary [to depict] the shadows” imitating not only every 


19 “con penna, con stile, con carbone’, Vasari 1568, 1, p. 11. 

20 Cfr. ARMENINI 1586, p. 69; this complementary use of lead-point must have been fre- 
quent, but it is often difficult to spot, also because of the difficulty in distinguishing 
between lead-point and graphite, known since the sixteenth century and used for a simi- 
lar purpose, in addition to being sometimes referred to in the sources as piombino; cfr. 
PETRIOLI TOFANI 1991, pp. 227. It has been suggested (MEDER, p. 76) that the colourless 
lines that are often observed beneath many drawings from the sixteenth century onwards, 
(blindlinien) are the marks of the lead stylus, which, even when erased, would leave a fur- 
row impressed in the paper; cfr. MONTALBANO 1996, p. 252. 

21 VASARI 1550 € 1568, I, 117-121; CELLINI 1568, pp. 1929-1930; ARMENINI 1586, pp. 67-74. 

22 Such a practice is already referred to in the Ragionamenti delle regole del disegno by 
Alessandro Allori, of which various manuscript drafts are in existence from 1565 onwards, 
although remaining unpublished; known to contemporaries, as attested to by Raffaello 
Borghini’s reference to it: [Allori] ha composto un libro in dialogo, dove mostra l'arte del 
disegnare le figure, cominciandosi dalle picciole particelle delle membra e venendo a poco a 
poco a formare tutto il corpo umano, e si vedranno in disegno tutte quelle cose sopra le quali 
egli discorre, cfr. BAROCCHI 1973, p.1910. 

23 On types of pens and sharpening techniques cfr. PETRIOLI TOFANI 1991, p. 228 For the 
inks used with this technique cfr. infra p. 153, note 32. 
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detail, but every point (anzi ogni punto) to perfection.?* This type of exer- 
cise should be continued for some time, before moving on to copying prints, 
to the study of which much time should be devoted. Armenini recalls how 
drawing with the pen was much practiced by the painters of the previous 
century, and praises its value as an exercise which will make the hand “skilful, 
light and confident’, whilst curbing the excessive exuberance (furia) of draw- 
ing.?5 In fact, Cennino Cennini had already described drawing with the pen in 
terms not very different, declaring that to practice this technique would make 
you “expert, experienced and able to design much in your mind”?$ anticipat- 
ing with these words two concepts to which sixteenth century treatises will 
often return: the importance of practice in order to gain the necessary facility of 
expression, and the value of ‘mental’ design that is inherent in disegno. 

Another element which is always stressed is the element of difficulty in 
drawing with the pen: Cennino suggested taking it up after a year’s practice 
with lead point (piombino). Vasari describes it as “difficult but very skillful’, and 
Borghini paraphrases him by describing it as “very difficult, but most apt for a 
skillful hand”.?7 

It is extremely difficult (difficilissimo) also for Cellini, who gives a highly 
convincing description of the technique: 


The drawing is made frankly, [...] with a pen, intersecting one line with 
another; where you want it to appear dark, more lines are superimposed, 
and where less dark, fewer lines, so that the paper is left white for the 
highlights. This drawing technique is very difficult.28 


24 ARMENINI 1586, pp. 68-69. 

25 Ivi, p. 69: Or questo modo fu più usato assai da’ pittori passati [...] conciosiaché questa 
via mantien là mano destra, leggierissima e sicura, et a molti poi, per la furia ch'essi 
hanno in dissegnare, li raffrena e li tiene avertiti—In the fifteenth century, pen drawing 
was practiced far more widely if not exclusively, than drawing in pencil, the use of which 
became prevalent from the beginning of the sixteenth century. Michael Hirst points out 
that Michelangelo’s early drawings had been made using this technique, learned from 
Ghirlandaio, and that this practice of his is attested by the statements in Condivi’s biog- 
raphy which, recounting of a demonstration drawing executed by Michelangelo, reports 
that this would have been executed in pen, perciocché in quel tempo il lapis non era in uso; 
cfr. HIRST 1988, p. 4; CONDIVI 1553, p. 12. 

26 “Sperto, pratico e capace di molto disegno entro la testa tua’, CENNINI (fine sec. XIV), 
p. 15; this passage has been cited numerous times by critics for this aspect, among others 
cfr. GRASSI 1956, p. 13; BOLOGNA 1974, p. 56. 

27 Cennini (fine sec. XIV), p. 15, Vasari 1550 e 1568, I, p. 18, Borghini 1584, p. 140. 

28 “ildisegnaresi fa [...] con la penna stietta, intersegando luna linea sopra l’altra; e dove si 
vuol fare scuro si soprappone più linee e dove manco scuro con manco linee, tanto che e’ 
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Armenini remarks on the impossibility with this technique of correcting any 
possible errors, and highlighting its value—as a result of this—as training 
in order to overcome the greatest challenges presented by this art: the fin- 
ished cartoons (cartoni finiti), the nude (ignudi), and fresco technique.?° Both 
Armenini and Cellini highlight the close relationship between this technique 
with the pen wherein “the paper is left white for the highlights”, and print- 
making techniques and both refer to the works of Diirer.3° With this in mind, 
Armenini also invites the student not to dwell excessively on the execution 
of “those tiny strokes, which are found in some prints”, because the most use- 
ful “methods” for draughtsmen are those which have “speed and ease”: in this 
instance our author prefers rapidity (prestezza) to an excess of diligence.31 The 
process for “drawing with watercolour” (dissegnare di acquerello) is much the 
same, since it involves outlining the contours with the pen, except that ink 
washes replace hatching in the shadows.82 The gradations are prepared in 
shells, as was the practice in Rome, pouring respectively ink and pure water in 
two of them (the “two extremes”), of which “at least two intermediates should 
be made’, that is two intermediate gradations made by mixing ink and water.33 


si viene a lasciar la carta bianca per e’ lumi. Il quale modo di disegnare si è difficilissimo”, 
Cellini 1568, p. 1929. 

29  ARMENINI 1586, pp. 69-70. 

30 CELLINI 1568, p. 1929 (his quotation); ARMENINI 1586, p. 70. 

31 Ibidem:“io nonintendo né manco consiglio niuno che si voglia invaghire su quei trattolini 
troppo minuti, i quali sono in alcune carte in stampa, sì come sono di quelle d’Alberto 
Durero, di maniera che da essi si consuma il tempo per non sapersi levare da quelle loro 
minutezze; perciò che[. . .] sono giovevoli alli intagliatori, ma nona i dissegnatori, a i quali 
li devono esser mostrate quelle vie, le quali per essi siano espedite e senza stento”. 

32 Ibidem: “Cosi al dissegnare di acquerello si deve tenere l’istesso modo, eccetto che, finito 
che si ha di far i contorni, invece dell’ombre non si usi più i tratti, ma quivi si piglia inchio- 
stro schietto e buono e dell’acqua chiara”. Inks are liquid or viscous materials made up 
of various types of dyes, generally black, dissolved or suspended in a binder. The most 
common are of two types: the ones based on iron gall salts, and the ones made from a 
suspension of fine carbon particles (soot or vine black). This second type may have either 
an aqueous binder (gum Arabic), and in that case it may also be used for drawing or, more 
generally, have an oleo-resinous binder, used for printing. The inks most commonly used 
for writing and drawing are those of the first type, which are obtained by the precipita- 
tion of the tannin contained in gall-nuts together with ferrous sulphate (copperas). Both 
types were known since the Middle Ages, cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 121-122; PARMA 
ARMANI 1973, p. 244; Brunello comment in CENNINI, pp. 126-127; SIGNORINI PAOLINI 
1988; RINALDI 1991, p. 251; ITALIAN RENAISSANCE DRAWINGS 2010, pp. 57-75- 

33 ARMENINI 1586, p. 70: “e con questi due estremi è bene che si faccia almeno due mezzi, 
più chiaro l’uno dell’ altro, le quali ombre è costume in Roma di metterle in cocchiglie di 
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One then prepares two squirrel—hair brushes tied together, one which will 
serve to lay in the shadows, the other to blend them by dipping this brush into 
the water and, having removed the excess, going back to sweeten and blend 
the shadow before it dries. This same procedure would be followed, first with 
the lightest shade (l'ombra chiara), and then with the other two middle grades 
of shadow.34 

The system suggested by Armenini, is in a way an expedient aimed at the 
less experienced, but he adds that “expert masters can do this with a single 
brush, with fresh ink and clear water”.35 And this is the drawing technique 
described by Cellini: “having outlined the contours with the aforementioned 
pen, one then uses the brush as painters do, lightening the ink with water, and 
little by little deepening the colour, so that in the depths (that is in the darkest 
parts) one is using pure ink”.36 

Armenini warns that one must be attentive to the quality of the paper, 
which must be “thick, firm and well sized”, as otherwise it will be too absorbent 
and stain.” He points out the analogy between this technique (modo) and 
the immediacy of painting, which makes it the preferred medium for expert 
masters (pratichi maestri) to express “in one go, the whole of their idea”.88 

As we have seen, Cellini describes watercolour (aquerello) executed on 
white paper, but not on tinted paper. Vasari, in contrast, describes only water- 
colour on tinted paper—the third of Armenini’s techniques (modo)—who 
describes it as “very painterly, and better able to show the order of colouring 
(l'ordine del colorito \”.39 


mare da i dissegnatori che vi sono”. The use of shells to contain the ink was widespread 
practice among illuminators in the Middle Ages. 

34 Ibidem;vaioisthe fur of the squirrel, made of soft and light hairs, which was used for mak- 
ing the brushes used for the most delicate and accurate work; cfr. CENNINI, pp. 70-71. 

35 “Prattichi maestri sogliono ciò fare con un sol pennello e con l'inchiostro fresco et acqua 
chiara”, ARMENINI 1586, p. 70. 

36 CELLINI 1568, p. 1929: “si disegna avendo fatto li dintorni con la detta penna, di poi si 
piglia i pennelli come i dipintori, facendo l'inchiostro bianco [= ligthening the ink] con 
l’acqua ed a poco a poco crescendoli il colore, a tale che nelle profondità, cioè nelle parti 
più scure, si adopera l'inchiostro puro stesso”. 

37 Armenini 1586, p. 70: “Quivi ci vole la carta che sia grossa, ferma e di buona colla, perché 
se fusse altrimenti, si verrebbe a succhiare le ombre et a scoprirvi delle macchie”. 

38 “Aun tratto tutto ciò che tengono nel concetto loro”, Ivi, p. 71. 

39 VASARI 1550 e 1568, 1, p. 118: “Altri di chiaro e scuro si conducono su fogli tinti, che fa un 
mezzo, e la penna fa il lineamento ciò è il dintorno o profilo, e l'inchiostro con un poco 
d’acqua fa una tinta dolce che vela e ombra quello, da poi con un pennello sottile con 
della biacca stemperata con la gomma si lumeggia il disegno, e questo modo è molto 
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Watercolour on tinted paper differs from the previous technique only 
because, by using a coloured ground, it calls for the addition of lead-white high- 
lights. This technique, much favoured by Mannerist artists was termed drawing 
di chiaro e scuro.*° Armenini specifies that this definition derives from the fact 
that the method was much used in Rome at the time of his sojourn in the city 
(in the 1560s), being particularly suitable for the copying of the decorations on 
the façades of buildings in chiaroscuro. It would seem then, that in the eyes 
of sixteenth century artists, chiaroscuro must have appeared as a genre in its 
own right, characterized more by its appearance than by the materials used. 
This would explain why Vasari dedicates a separate chapter to it, in which he 
associates the treatment of facades with fresco, with that of canvases painted 
in size tempera (guazzo).*! 

Lomazzo’s opinion is even more remarkable, since he takes into consider- 
ation chiaro e scuro as one of the six ways of painting,42 including under this 
heading all methods of representation which avail themselves only of chiar- 
oscuro, regardless of the technique or medium used—from oil to fresco and 
tempera, and including drawing on tinted paper.43 

Armenini does not explain how to tint the paper, although the artist is 
expected to prepare the paper himself (“first the paper is tinted with some 
transparent colour”) although, at the time of writing, ready-made tinted 
papers were widely available.44 He probably considered that the procedure 


alla pittoresca e mostra più l'ordine del colorito”. Cellini also speaks of drawing on tinted 
paper with black chalk and lead white highlighting (see below), a technique not covered 
by other authors, who all consider only drawing in chalk on white paper. Obviously, these 
are personal preferences and subtle distinctions between techniques which are essen- 
tially very similar. 

40 ARMENINI 1586, p. 71: “il terzo modo, il quale da noi si chiama di chiaro e scuro”. Vasari 
(see previous note) calls this method “di chiaro e scuro”, too. 

41 VASARI 1550 e 1568, I, pp. 189-141. For a description of the technique of chiaroscuro in 
tempera cfr. below 3.2.5. ‘Glue-size tempera: Tiichlein, guazzo, chiaroscuro’. 

42 Lomazzo 1591, pp. 2300-2301 “Il colorare, che è la terza parte della pittura, si può fare in 
sei modi: a oglio, a fresco, a tempra, a chiaro e scuro, ombrando, e lineando solamente; il 
che s'intende in due modi, cioè o con lo schizare, o col lavorare a scraffio.” 

43 Lomazzo 1591, pp. 2300-2301: “Il quarto modo si fa rappresentando tutti li corpi sola- 
mente col chiaro e lo scuro, con bianco e nero stemperati con oglio, acque e tempera, 
come con polve sopra la carta bianca tinta, e sopra la scura con carbone àpisso od altra 
cosa oscura, con biaca e bianchetto per li chiari”. 

44 Cfr. PARMA ARMANI 1973, pp. 243-244; CONSONI 1990b, p. 346: in particular from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the use of a coluored paper a impasto, that is in which 
the colorant is already added during the paper-making process; Venice was the supply 
centre for this paper for artists. 
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was sufficiently well known; Cennini had already described how to prepare 
papers tinted in several colours, and Borghini faithfully reiterates this descrip- 
tion, with only the slightest modifications. The different mixtures of pigments 
were finely ground, then tempered in weak animal glue (called di spicchi by 
Cennini, di limbellucci by Borghini), and laid on with a soft brush in several 
coats onto the white paper. 

For the “highlights” in lead white, Armenini suggests tempering the pig- 
ment, ground finely, with gum Arabic, so that the colour is rather firm (che 
sia saldetta), and to proceed to “highlighting all the high points” with a small 
squirrel-hair brush.46 Lead white bound in gum Arabic and applied with a 
brush, is also described by Vasari and Borghini, and “a little lead white, well 
ground with gum Arabic” was already used for the highlights in the technique 
described by Cennino Cennini in the chapter “How you should draw and shade 
on tinted paper, and then put lights on with lead white”.47 Cellini, who does not 


45 Cfr. CENNINI, pp. 17-24, BORGHINI, pp. 141-142; Borghini follows Cennini’s discussion to 
the letter, even the percentage dosage of the various pigments, and the naming of vari- 
ous colours: verde, pagonazzo, indaco, rossigno, incarnato, bigio. On methods of tinting 
papers cfr. CONSONI 1990b, pp. 344-348; On the animal glue cfr. infra p. 226 note 292. 

46 ARMENINI 1586, p. 71: “si piglia per i lumi un poco di biacca sotile, la quale si stempra 
con un poco di gomma arabbica, in modo però che sia saldetta, con la qual poi si vien 
sutilmente lumeggiando tutte le sommità”. White lead—biacca, also called cerussa—is 
an artificial pigment made from the basic carbonate of lead, known since antiquity and 
widely used in painting (the most used until the nineteenth century). It is extremely sta- 
ble in oil, being protected by the lipid film, whereas when it is used in techniques using 
aqueous binders, it can be affected by contact with pigments containing sulphides. Its 
use in mural painting is strongly advised against as in the presence of moisture it turns 
into lead oxide, brown in colour. Even in its use on paper with which we are dealing here, 
extremely widespread, the pigment is not stable but, through the action of hydrogen sul- 
phide which may be present in the air, tends to darken, becoming black lead sulphide; 
cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 174-176; DIMOS 1978, pp. 193-194; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, 
pp. 23-24. Gum Arabic, derived from exudates of various species of acacia, is a polysac- 
charide, soluble in water, and has agglutinant properties. Gums (of which the Arabic 
has always been the most widely used in painting), have been employed since antiquity 
as binders for manuscript illumination (thanks in particular to the gloss they give to 
colours), as a mordant for gold and a component of inks and pastels; in modern times it 
is the main binder for watercolours. Cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 27-29. DIMOS 1978, 
pp. 159-161. MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, pp. 75-76. 

47 CENNINI, pp. 30-32: “Come tu dèi disegnare e aombrare in carta tinta d’acquerelle, e 
poi biancheggiare con biacca”, Cfr. VASARI 1550 e 1568, I, p. 18; BORGHINI, p. 140. In this 
instance Borghini follows (almost to the letter) the more modern and concise description 
given by Vasari, rather than Cennini’s, essentially the same, but much more detailed, in 
which the only significant difference, compared to the sixteenth century technique, is 
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speak of the use of aquerello on tinted paper, informs us of the use of “pastels” 
(pastelli) of lead white and gum Arabic, used to highlight drawings in black 
chalk on tinted paper.48 

The last technique /ammatita is called by Armenini “the most perfect’, and 
certainly the drawing in chalk is the most favoured and used by the artists of 
his century.*9 

This ductile medium is also “the easiest to use”, because of the possibility 
it offers to rub out with bread dough (mollica) any unsatisfactory elements, 
and then, by rubbing over with pumice stone or cuttlefish, allowing the pos- 
sibility to go back over the drawing time and time again without harming the 
work.®° This technique requires paper “with little size”>! and a surface which 
is not at all smooth, while the chalk, whether red or black, should be “neither 
hard nor soft and not at all spongy”; it can be divided into thin sections by 


that the “contours” are outlined with a fine brush at the end, rather than with a pen at 
the beginning. 

48 Cfr. CELLINI 1568, p. 1929: “Altro modo si è usato in su e’ fogli tinti di tutti e’ colori, con 
alcune pietre nere, domandate matite. Con queste si è disegnato, dando poi di biacca per 
dare i lumi, la qual biacca si è data in questo modo. Alcune volte si è fatto pastelli grossi 
quanto una penna da scrivere, i quali si fanno con biacca con un poco di gomma arabica”, 
cfr. supra, note 46. The latter technique is not mentioned by the other treatises under 
consideration, although Armenini speaks of it in relation to the execution of cartoons 
(Armenini 1586, pp. 122-123), also describing it on that occasion—as a material to be used 
for highlighting, a type of pastelli made of chalk and white lead, or gesso da sarti (steatite); 
for these materials, see below, p. 168 note 87; on pastels, cfr. also infra pp. 205-206 and 
note 222. 

49 Cfr. HIRST 1988, pp.4-8 e 65-69 for the use of chalk by Michelangelo from the early years 
of the sixteenth century, when it gradually replaces the exclusive use of pen drawing; a 
similar path was followed by Leonardo, adopting chalk in the same years and giving up 
the use of silverpoint. 

50 ARMENINI 1586, p. 71: “l’ammatita, il quale sì come è il più perfetto modo, così è ancora 
il più agevole nell’usarsi, perciò che, se ciò che si fa sul disegno non riesce bene, o tutto o 
parte che sia, ci è facoltà di levarlo via col mezzo della mollica del pane [....], strisciandovi 
poi o pumice o seppa che sia, vi si può ritornare su più volte”. The ability to erase all traces 
of chalk is also remembered as a defining quality of the level of perfection that can be 
attained by this method by CELLINI (1568, p. 1930) and BORGHINI (1584, p. 139); the lat- 
ter also adds warnings which are not found in the other texts examined: “Si può etiandio 
disegnar con matita nera, levando i segni quando occorre rifargli con midolla di pane; 
ma se alcuno volesse disegnare con matita rossa, bisogna habbia avertenza non far prima 
le linee col piombino; perché vien poi il disegno macchiato; ma bisogna farle con istile 
d’argento, e disegnar con la matita rossa con diligenza, perché non si può con la midolla 
del pane tor via, come si fa della nera”. 

51 On the characteristics of paper for pencil drawing cfr. CONSONI 1990b, pp. 351-352. 
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cutting and sawing it (having removed the outer part) until chiselled and “well 
polished”.52 The pieces thus obtained must be thinned to be inserted into a 
special brass holder and sharpened, to then be used for drawing in the same 
manner already described for other techniques, with a light touch, because the 
stone flakes easily.53 The outlines must be defined first, followed by hatching, 


52 ARMENINI 1586, pp. 71-72: “quivi se li desidera poi [...] carta che sia di poca colla e non 
punto liscia, perciò che ella schifa il pulito molto; la qual pietra, o sia rossa o negra, non 
dovrebbe essere né morbida né dura né punto spugnosa, la qual si divide in parti sutili, 
il che ne riesce bene se prima se li leva di quella la rugine e quella scabra, che vi è di 
sopra nata, di modo che, ridotta in q(u)adro e ben polita, si può facilmente poi tagliare 
o segare senza scagliarsi troppo”. Cfr. also VASARI 1550 e 1568, p. 118: “Questi [i disegni] 
si fanno con varie cose, ciò è o di lapis rosso, che è una pietra la quale vien da’ monti di 
Alamagna, che per esser tenera agevolmente si sega e riduce in punte sottili da segnare 
con esse in su i fogli come tu vuoi, o con la pietra nera che viene de’ monti di Francia, la 
quale è similmente come la rossa”. Red chalk, also named “lapis amatita” or “matita”, is 
haematite, a natural mineral based on anhydrous ferric oxide; cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, 
p. 18; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, pp. 43-44. BALDINUCCI (1681, p. 79) defines it this way: 
“Lapis (Amatita Matita) altrimenti detto Cinabro minerale. Una pietra minerale molto 
dura, della quale si vagliono i Pittori, per fare i disegni su’ fogli, lasciandoci il suo colore, 
che è rosso”; and ad vocem “Matita” (p. 92): “Sorte di pietra tenera per uso ai nostri arte- 
fici di disegnare. Vien dalle Voce Greca Hoematites, dall'aver color del sangue che dicono 
Hoema”; and on: “Matita rossa. Una sorta di pietra tenera, che ci viene da noi in pezzetti, 
la quale segata con sega di fil di ferro, e ridotta in punte, serve per disegnare sopra carte 
bianche e colorate. La migliore viene d’Alemagna”. There appears to be a contradiction 
in the definition of this stone as either “very hard” or “soft”, which could be explained 
either by different varieties of the mineral, or perhaps a different assessment of its hard- 
ness when used for drawing or ground as a pigment. Black chalk (pietra nera) is a natural 
deposit of earthy material which is layered, soft, very rich in carbon, cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 
1942, pp. 285-286. This is the entry in BALDINUCCI (1681, p. 92): “Matita nera. Una sorta di 
pietra nera che viene a noi in pezzi assai grandicelli, e si riduce in punte, tagliandola con 
la punta di un coltello; serve per disegnare sopra carta bianca, e colorata. Cavasi questa 
ne’ monti di Francia, e in diverse altre parti; ma la migliore viene di Spagna”. It is often 
difficult to distinguish with certainty between natural chalk and artificial materials, for 
instance a kind of black pencil obtained by compressing carbon black or pulverized coal 
which was experimented with during the fifteenth century, or polychrome pastels, the use 
of which became widespread at the same time; cfr. PETRIOLI TOFANI 1991, pp. 220-227; 
BURNS 1994. 

53 Armenini1586, p. 72: “della quale se ne fanno pezzuoli e si aguzzano in tal via, che si pos- 
sano metter dentro la cannella di ottone fabricata a tal uso et indi, assotigliateli le punte 
bene col coltello, si vien con quelle a disegnar nel modo che si è detto de gli altri, tenendo 
leggierissima la mano, perciò che egli è facilissimo a scagliarsi et a spiccarsi d'insieme”. 
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and the work must be carried out with skill (destrezza), avoiding the coarse- 
ness of a laboured handling.54 

In drawing, the privileged territory of immediacy of expression, Armenini is 
careful to encourage fluency and virtuosity of execution rather than precision 
and diligence of finish: as we have already noted for pen drawing, in this field 
his preference shifts from diligence in favour of prestezza. 

It is interesting to note that this fits in with a definite trend in the taste of 
the times, in which Armenini is fully participant; grace and ease are considered 
positive and essential qualities, although this does not entail their always being 
natural. Sprezzatura, the effortless concealment of artifice, is at the heart of 
the poetics of this century, as is shown by Armenini’s continuous reminders 
to the artist to demonstrate dexterity, celerity, and to flee laboriousness. The 
natural counterparts to these are the reminders, both parallel and contrasting, 
directed to a careful and considered organisation of the work, due care in its 
execution, completion and finish, necessitated by the increasingly common 
tendency to confuse immediacy with improvisation, speed with imprecision, 
resulting in a decline in quality in artistic production. These are the signs of the 
decadence to which Armenini consciously testifies, and to which he opposes, 
more or less in vain, his precetti. 

Again in the name of speed, and to avoid “labouring in vain’, which would 
lead to the effort of “having to finish them with hatching alone’, the author 
suggests a contrivance to speed up the creation of shadows in chalk draw- 
ings: the initial strokes are placed, followed by “the next ones, a little apart 
from the first”, then a “blunted” (spuntato) squirrel brush is used to blend and 
unite the lines, thus achieving an initial macchia (blot), a smooth shadow 
on which it will suffice to lay just a few additional strokes in order to com- 
plete the drawing.55 Armenini recommends this technique in order to soften 
the shadows, rather than other similar but less efficacious ones such as the 
use of cotton or fingers or “crushed paper” (carta ammaccata), and claims to 


54  Ibidem:“E così prima si riducono i contorni ne’ proprii luoghi e dipoi si vien col medesimo 
trattegiando per più vie, ma con tal destrezza, che non te apporti a gli occhi crudezza né 
durezza alcuna”. 

55 Ibidem:“Maa chi vuol diminuir questa fatica di non dover finirli coi tratti soli, poiché il 
granir li dissegni per tal via ne apporta tempo e stento poco giovevole, si fa in questa guisa: 
posti che si hanno li primi tratti, vi si pone i secondi un poco diversi da quelli e dipoi con 
un pennelleto di vaio spuntato si uniscono quelli e sfumasi [...], si converte quei tratti in 
una macchia, la quale serve come per ombra bene unita e vien si ben acconzia sotto, che 
dipoi con pochi tratti raggiuntovi di sopra si conduce al suo fine”. 
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have seen and had in his hands drawings executed in this way by the hand of 
Michelangelo, Salviati and Giovanni da Nola.°® 

Red chalk, which from the beginning of the sixteenth century had a huge 
following, is the only material described by sixteenth century authors that 
was not already present in Cennini’s treatise; he did refer however to a kind 
of black chalk (lapis nero).5” Rather than representing the discovery of a new 
material, the appeal of /apis as a drawing material, is more of a change in the 
expressive needs of the sixteenth century that recognised in chalk a soft and 
ductile material, suitable for the most delicate passages, but one that allowed 
also for changes and adjustments during execution. See for instance Cellini’s 
remarks on the subject when he presents drawing with red and black chalk, 
noting “its discovery in our times”: 


This manner of drawing is very beautiful, and excessively useful and bet- 
ter above all other. Good draughtsmen use it to draw from life, because 
in forming a right judgement of what is needed, having placed a leg or 
an arm, or indeed the head or other limbs, and deciding to move it up 
or down, bringing it forward or pushing it back in order to make the fig- 
ure more graceful, this chalk, can easily be rubbed out with a little bread 
dough, so that this technique has been validated.58 


Rather than giving his preference to one or other of the drawing techniques 
described, Armenini exhorts the student to acquire the necessary proficiency 


56 Ibidem: “et è più agevole et atto il sfumare con tal pennello, che non si farebbe con bam- 
bace o col dito over con carta amaccata |. . .]. 1o ne ho veduto alcuni e gli ho tenuti qualche 
tempo fatti così per mano di Michel Angelo, di Francesco Salviati e di Giovanni da Nola, 
il qual più vi dava opera di tutti gli altri”; these references have aroused the perplexity of 
commentators, who have found them “approximate and discontinuous” cfr. BAROCCHI 
1973, pp. 2010-2011; Gorreri in ARMENINI 1586, p. 72. 

57  CENNINI, p. 34: “D'una prieta la quale è di natura carbone da disegnare. Ancora per dis- 
egnare ho trovato certa prìa nera, che vien del Piemonte, la quale è tenera prìa; e puo’la 
aguzzare con coltellino, ch’ella è tenera e ben negra; e puoi ridurla a quella perfezione che 
‘l carbone. E disegna secondo che vuoi”. 

58 “Questo modo di disegnare è bellissimo e utile sopra modo e meglio che tutti gli altri. Se 
ne servono i buoni disegnatori per ritrarre dal vivo, perché nel fare il buon iudizio di quel 
che bisogna, avendo posto una gamba o un braccio, così la testa e li altri membri, e cono- 
scendo per muoverlo più alto e più basso, tirandogli innanzi o in dietro per dar più grazia 
alla sua figura, questa detta amatita con un poco di midolla di pane facilmente si cancella, 
di modo che questo è stato approvato”, Cellini 1568, p. 1930. 
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in all of these, so as to be able to choose the technique most suitable for each 
occasion.59 

At the end of the chapter dedicated to the presentation of the technique of 
drawing, the author recommends a course of study through successive stages 
of increasing difficulty. First of all, therefore, one should practice by copying 
drawings, then, “having become proficient and able to perfectly copy any kind 
of drawing”, one can move on to copy paintings, although it would be more 
profitable to depict “ancient sculptures” provided that one were already able 
to judge for oneself the correct light (and shadow), and to have a “fitting style” 
(convenevole maniera), otherwise paintings will do.6° The author does not 
omit to say that this practice of copying paintings is more common in Rome 
and Florence than elsewhere in Italy, and takes this opportunity once again 
to boast of the qualities of Rome as an unparalleled location for the training 
of artists, who will find there “apart from good paintings by modern artists, 
ancient sculptures, buildings and ruins’.®! For paintings too, Armenini rec- 
ommends a step by step course of study used among (li studiosi). One begins 
by imitating works in monochrome (lopere di chiaro e scuro) (meaning the 
facades executed in fresco technique), and first and foremost those of Polidoro 
da Caravaggio and Maturino that the author praises with enthusiasm extolling 
their extraordinary merits: “such a maniera” he exclaims “can be said with rea- 
son to be a textbook of art”,62 and he therefore recommends that one dedicates 
oneself long and hard to the study of these, until the students “feel in complete 
possession of this [art]”.83 

Also to be noted is his awareness of the fragility of these paintings placed 
on the exterior façades of buildings—which he urges to copy “whilst they can 
still be seen”. The next stages in the artist’s training include “the portrayal of 
the best [pictures] which are painted in colour’, together with statues and 
ancient architecture. Finally, “the nude figures of the [Sistine] Chapel”, most 
notably those of Michelangelo's Last Judgment, together with dissected bodies 
(notomie), essential to an understanding of Michelangelo's nudes.®+ 


59  Armenini 1586, p. 72. 

60 Armenini 1586, p. 73. 

61 Ibidem: “oltre le buone pitture dei moderni, [...] le scolture antiche, le fabbriche e le 
ruine”. 

62 Ibidem: “una tal maniera si può dir con ragione ch’ ella sia un’instituta dell’ arte”. 

63 Ivi, pp. 73-74: “si sentono di esserne ben possessori”. 

64 Tvi, p. 74: “Molti poi [...] procedono intorno a gli ignudi di Capella, i quali fra i primi 
sono tutti quelli del Giudizio dipinto da Michelangelo et insieme alle notomie, senza 
Vintelligenza delle quali mai si possono imitar quelli che bene stiano”. 
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There are also those, Armenini tells us, who follow a different path from this 
one which is “too long and difficult’, and prefer to make models, or copy from 
life, a choice he does not scorn.® 


3.2 The Preparation of Cartoons—The Transfer Processes 


Giovan Battista Armenini devotes a whole chapter of his Precetti, the sixth 
of the second book, to cartoons.56 These, in Armenini’s definition, are on the 
frontier between drawing, of which they are “the last and most perfect expres- 
sion (modo)”, and the finished work, towards the completion of which they are 
the best preparation, as they make every other phase “of little effort”.®” Filled 
with zeal, affirming the need and usefulness of this means, he goes as far as to 
maintain that “indeed, one can say that this is the work itself, except for the 
colours”. Every element of study and preparatory work, “the schizzi, disegni, 
models, studies from life and in short all the other labours”, find in the cartoon 
their crowning achievement, “because in a well finished cartoon, one can see 
expressed the most difficult aspects of all things”. The cartoon is therefore the 
culmination of the whole of the artist’s training, as well as the surest guarantee 
of a fully controlled execution that will reserve no surprises.88 

Armenini’s insistence on this point betrays his concern with the gradual 
moving away from a practice that had played such a large part in the establish- 
ing of the poetics of the Maniera, from the now legendary challenge between 
Leonardo and Michelangelo with the cartoons for the Battle of Anghiari and 
the Battle of Cascina, to Perin del Vaga’s cartoons, outstanding demonstrations 


65 Ibidem. 

66 ARMENINI 1586, “Di quanta importanza sia a far bene i cartoni, della utilità et effetti loro, 
in quanti modi e con che materia si fanno e qual siano le vie più ispedite e facili, et indi 
come si calcano e si spolverano nelle opere senza offendersi e come si imitano in quelle”. 

67 Ivi, p.120: “Ora ci resta a trattare de i cartoni, i quali appresso di noi si tiene essere l’ultimo 
et il più perfetto modo di quello che per artificio di dissegno si vede il tutto delle sue forze 
potere esprimersi; li quali [...] si mostrano così giovevoli per lopere che sono per dover 
fare, che li pare il rimanente poi di quelle di poca fatica li sia”. 

68 Ibidem:“Conciosiacosachéli schizzi, i dissegni, i modelli, i naturali et insomma tutte l’altre 
fatiche loro di prima fatte e durate, non si facciano ad altro fine né per altro effetto, se non 
per ridurle insieme perfettamente su i spazii d’essi cartoni. [...] perciò che si vede in un 
ben finito cartone esserci espresse di tutte le cose le difficultà più estreme, di maniera che, 
a seguir i termini di quello, si camina in sicurissima strada con un perfettissimo essempio 
et un modello di tutto quello ch'egli ha a fare. Anzi, si può dire che quello sia listessa 
opera, fuorché le tinte”. 
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of his art.69 Armenini indeed recalls the authoritative examples of these mas- 
ters, claiming to have personally observed the “perfection of their incredible 
skill”, and also testifying to the increased interest shown by collectors for 
such works.70 

The execution of the cartoon, as the highest expression of disegno, often 
represented a privileged phase carried out by the artist who would then 
delegate the execution of the painting proper to his pupils, both in order to 
rationalise the running of the workshop engaged in large decorative works, or 
because the Master felt that his own contribution was fully accomplished in 
the cartoon.” 

This practice highlights the contradiction between two recurring extremes 
in the theoretical thinking of the century: on the one hand the exaltation 
of the artist’s virtuosity and the uniqueness of his handling, and on the other 
the emphasis on the conceptual stage as the principal phase of the creation 
of a work, on which is built the intellectual dignity of the artist, with the con- 
sequent discrediting of the operational phase, which could be delegated. We 
have already noted how Armenini in this respect differs from many contem- 
porary writers on art, seeing in this neglect of the careful execution of each 


69 Forthe cartoon of the Battaglia di Anghiari cfr. VASARI 1550 e 1568, IV, pp. 32-33; for the 
cartoon for the Battaglia di Cascina, cfr. VASARI 1550 e 1568, VI, pp. 23-25. For Perino del 
Vaga’s cartoon for the Diecimila martiri (cfr. VASARI 1550 e 1568, V, pp. 128-130, 132-133) 
cfr. SHEARMAN 1965, pp. 47-48. Vasari’s comments on these cartoons are also important 
because they describe their technique; with reference to Michelangelo’s cartoon (p. 24): 
“V’erano ancora molte figure aggruppate et in varie maniere abbozzate, chi contornato 
di carbone, chi disegnato di tratti, e chi sfumato e con biacca lumeggiato, volendo egli 
mostrare quanto sapesse in tale professione”. And referring to Perino’s (p. 129): “Aveva 
Perino disegnato questo cartone in sul foglio bianco, sfumato e tratteggiato, lasciando i 
lumi della propria carta, e condotto tutto con una diligenza mirabile”. 

70 Cfr. ARMENINI 1586, p. 121: “E siami lecito in questi da me, come veduti, il dar loro ogni 
possibile perfezzione d’incredibile maestria intorno; e ci sono testimoni di quelli le molte 
reliquie che ci restano in diverse città, che sono sparse per le case de’ nobili cittadini, 
le quali, come cose meravigliose, si tengono da loro carissime e con molta reverenza e 
risguardo”. Besides Michelangelo, Leonardo and Perino, the author also cites as exam- 
ples artists who had spent industria e studio on the execution of their cartoons, Raphael 
and Daniele da Volterra. On the interest of collectors for cartoons cfr. BAMBACH 1999, 
pp. 276-277. 

71 Cfr. BAMBACH 1999, pp. 1-32; The author devotes an impressive study to the auxiliary 
drawing techniques in the studio practice of the sixteenth century (the research extends 
from 1300 to 1600), which examines both the literary and documentary sources and the 
material evidence which can be deduced from the works. 
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and every stage of the work, the signs of the decadence which he is trying to 
counteract with his precetti. 

The method employed for the preparation of the cartoon recommended by 
Armenini, which resembles the description given by Vasari, consists in the glu- 
ing together of several sheets in order to cover the requisite surface area for the 
painting, using a flour-paste glue that has been boiled (colla di pasta bollita). 
From this passage also it is evident that the term cartone does not indicate 
a sheet of considerable thickness, as has frequently been suggested. Indeed, 
it has been determined that the thickness of cartoons in the sixteenth cen- 
tury did not significantly exceed that of normal drawings, and the augmenta- 
tion referred to, is rather an increase in surface area, obtained precisely with 
the gluing together of multiple adjoining sheets.” Once dry, the large sheet is 
pasted along its perimeter onto a clean wall, wetting and stretching it to ensure 
that it will dry uniformly flat (paper, in fact, increases in volume when it is wet 
and in drying shrinks, so that by moistening the composite sheet attached by 
its perimeter, it will shrink while drying out, thus eliminating any wrinkles and 
irregularities introduced during the assembly).73 

One then draws the grata, that is a grid reproducing on a larger scale the 
squared-up small-scale drawing that one wishes to enlarge, the details of 
which are thus accurately copied, “so that [the artist] sees everything in its 
proper place”.4 


72 Cfr. Tsuji 1983. 

73 This operation is described in a similar manner by VASARI (1550 e 1568, I, p. 119): “Questi 
cartoni si fanno cosi: impastansi i fogli con colla di farina e acqua cotta al fuoco (fogli dico, 
che siano squadrati), e si tirano al muro con l’incollarli attorno due dita verso il muro con 
la medesima pasta, e si bagnano spruzzandovi dentro per tutto acqua fresca; e così molli 
si tirano, acciò nel seccarsi vengano a distendere il molle delle grinze”; as in the synthesis 
provided by BORGHINI (1584, p. 140): “i quali [cartoni] si fanno di fogli squadrati, e attac- 
cati insieme con pasta fatta di farina, e acqua cotta al fuoco, e così bagnati si tirano, acciò 
vengano a distendere tutte le grinze”. 

74 Armenini 1586, p. 121: “si piglia la debita carta, secondo quello spazio, e si squadra con 
attaccarla con colla di pasta bollita, finché compie la grandezza del predetto spazio e poi, 
sutta che si vede, si rincolla due dita a torno et attaccasi sopra del muro pulito, dove, col 
spruzzarvi dell’ acqua dentro, tirandosi e stendendo tuttavia attorno, si provede che poi, 
nello asciugarsi, rimanga polito e ben disteso, et indi sopra di esso vi si misura e se li batte 
la grata sottilmente col numero de’ quadri, che prima egli avea fatto sopra il dissegno 
picciolo, che vorrà imitar su quello, e quivi si comincia a riportar con molta avertenza 
e destrezza tutto ciò che in quel loro dissegno si vede essere, finch’egli vede che sia ogni 
cosa posto a i proprii luoghi”. 
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This device, which in other texts is also called graticola or rete in addition to 
grata, was widely employed in all processes involving the proportionally exact 
transfer of a drawing,—could be also executed directly on the prepared sup- 
port of the painting without the intermediate step of a cartoon—and was par- 
ticularly suitable for the accurate reproduction of perspective. Leon Battista 
Alberti spoke of it as his own invention, probably because of its specific use in 
the scientific application of geometrical perspective, although in fact there are 
examples of the use of the grata in earlier times.”> Even Vasari—who describes 
the transfer of a small drawing freehand onto the cartoon with charcoal 
attached to the end of a long cane in order “to judge from afar’—emphasises 
the usefulness of the rete for perspective: “And if in those [disegni] there are 
perspectives or buildings, these are enlarged with a net; which is a grid of small 
squares which are then enlarged onto the cartoon, transferring everything in 
its correct proportion. Because those who have drawn perspectives in small 
drawings, need to transfer them in the correct proportions onto the cartoon”. 
Vasari therefore, does not take-up a position either for or against the use of the 
grid: he only recommends that it be used for tasks requiring greater precision, 
without however condemning its generalized use. A specific condemnation 
of the use of the rete had been pronounced by Anton Francesco Doni in the 
context of the debate on the comparison between sculpture and painting (the 
paragone): “I find this manner of proceeding harmful for both these arts. It 
makes the hand lazy in its practice, and it can be greatly misleading, or delay 
the true judgement of the eye”.”” 

It is evident that Armenini questions this kind of objection, since he 
defines the arguments against the grata put forward by its detractors as light- 
weight objections ( frivole ragioni), before proceeding to highlight its benefits. 


75 Cfr. ALBERTI 1436, Book Two, $31 (only in the Latin version) : “Cuius ego usum nunc pri- 
mum adinveni”. A grid engraved on fresh plaster was found on the Trinity by Masaccio 
in Santa Maria Novella, cf. MoRA-PHILIPPOT 1977, p. 145. The empirical use of grids to 
depict according to fixed proportions was, however, widespread since the thirteenth cen- 
tury. See GRASSI-PEPE 1978, II, p. 474. 

76 “Ese in quelli [disegni] fossero prospettive o casamenti, si ringrandiscono con la rete; 
la qual è una graticola di quadri piccoli ringrandita sul cartone, che riporta giustamente 
ogni cosa. Perché chi ha tirate le prospettive ne’ disegni piccoli [...] bisogna che le riporti 
proporzionate in sul cartone”, Vasari 1550 e 1568, I, pp. 119. 

77 “A me pare una via cotesta molto nociva alluna e all’altra arte. Perché la fa pigra la pratica 
della mano, et molto inganna, o ritarda il vero giudicio dell'occhio”, DONI 1549, pp. 561- 
562. Cfr. BAMBACH 1999, pp. 128-133. 
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Besides the undeniable simplification of the process of enlargement of the 
drawing, there will be greater precision in the reproduction of “the plane, the 
perspective and the buildings’, and in the transposition of the minutest details, 
while avoiding at the same time the tracing of “a multitude of lines” in the 
effort of finding the correct ones.?8 

Always aiming at a reconciliation of accuracy of technique and the freedom 
of a non-restrictive application, Armenini then highlights how the slavish exe- 
cution of the transfer of the drawing with the grata is not intended to replace 
Michelangelo's “judgement of the eye (giudizio dell'occhio). As was already the 
case with the “appropriate measurements” (giuste misure), the device serves 
only as a means of facilitating a mechanical operation, while the judgment 
(giudizio) of the artist will have the last word, and will assess any necessary 
changes “without looking at the elements defined by the grid’, choosing the 
most suitable strokes to replace the bad ones, as experience has shown that 
only on an enlarged scale do faults become visible that were not discernible in 
the “small drawings”.79 

This latter consideration also seems to be in response to what Anton 
Francesco Doni had written, that the grata was a technique for “feeble minds”, 
unable to recognize their mistakes and amend them only when switching to a 
larger scale, as “the flaws in small things are so minimal, that the eye cannot 


78 ARMENINI 1586, pp. 121-122: “Ma perché ci sono di quelli che dicono esser male Pusar 
questa grata, e così allegano frivole ragioni con dir che essi perdono assai di quel loro 
dissegno, il qual si possiede del far grande col giudicio solo, la qual cosa ci par essere di 
poco momento circa a questo; perciò che, sia uno avezzo quanto si voglia al dissegnar 
da sé grande, non mi posson già negare che a voler ridurre una storia in carta, che sia 
della grandezza di un palmo o poco più, sì come si fa tuttavia, nella grandezza di dieci 
e talvolta di vinti piedi, non sia molto più facile il porla con la grata, che senza di essa; 
oltre che ci è il piano, le prospettive et i casamenti, i quali sono nel dissegno piccolo tirati 
a misura, onde così vengono ad essere riportate et aggrandite nelle sue istesse misure e 
proporzioni, quasi senza fatica. [...] Conciosiacosaché ci è chiaro che si schifa pure una 
moltitudine di segni, i quali si suol far contra sua voglia prima che essi trovino il buono di 
quelli”. 

79 Ivi, p.122: “Ma egli è ben poi da avertire che niuno si voglia confidar tanto su quelle linee 
primiere e su i contorni di quelle posti col mezzo di questa grata, che egli lasci da parte il 
suo giudizio [...] conciosiacosaché, ci è manifesto per le prove che ne i dissegni piccoli vi 
stanno ascosi i gran diffetti e ne i grandi ogni minimo errore che vi sia, vien conosciuto”. 
Armenini as we have seen, has a similar position with regard to codified measurements 
(misure) and Michelangelo’s seste negli occhi. 
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discern them”.8° This observation is related to other similar ones made by 
Leonardo, which are probably the basis for Doni’s claim.8! 

In support of his assertions on the subject of cartoons, Armenini brings into 
play the authority of the greatest masters of the past, and “of others still alive’, 
both through their works and statements made by them.®? 

He then continues with the description of the method of execution, for 
which “several techniques and [...] several materials” can be adopted, the 
same as those already described for drawings, although watercolour (aquer- 
ello) was rarely used. 

In fact the only two techniques he goes on to describe in detail, and indeed 
the most suitable for the large size of cartoons, are chalk on white and tinted 
paper, to which he adds the use of charcoal, which is not included for small 
drawings.83 

There is also an interesting description of a device employed to speed up the 
laying in of shadows which, since it makes use of a spolvero—that is a cloth bag 
filled with pigment—has been misunderstood as a description of the system 
used to transfer drawings with which it shares the name, and which had already 
been described by Cennini.84 In this instance, once the outlines of the drawing 


80 DONI 1549, p. 562: “Non è maraviglia che tutti quelli che Pusano hanno debili ingegni, 
perché non s’accorgono degl’errori nei quali incorrono: considerato che i difetti nelle cose 
picciole son tanto minimi, che l'occhio non gli può discernere, e la pratica della mano non 
se ne può liberare”. 

81 LIBRO DI PITTURA, I, p.196, $117 (f. 46v), Come nelle cose piccole non s'intende gli errori 
come nelle grandi; ivi, 11, p. 330, $473 (f. 150r), Precetto di pittura. 

82 ARMENINI 1586, p. 122 The featured artists are Raphael, Perino, Giulio Romano, Daniele 
da Volterra, and Taddeo Zuccari. It is no coincidence that this list does not contain the 
name of Michelangelo, even though Armenini had put him on the top of the list of eccel- 
lenti who had practiced the use of cartoons (ibid., p. 120). The omission, keenly noted by 
Perrig and commented on by Bambach (1999, p. 133, p. 420, n. 28), shows once again that 
Armenini tried to reconcile the precepts and cult of genius, but it is also motivated by the 
fact Michelangelo (not surprisingly) had never actually used a grata. 

83 Cfr ARMENINI 1586, pp. 122-123. 

84 Cfr. ARMENINI 1586, pp. 122-123 and note 14; BAROCCHI 1973, p. 2029, note 3. The proce- 
dure described by CENNINI (pp. 143-144) is effectively the same as that expounded by 
Armenini a little further on, for transferring the drawing from the cartoon onto the sup- 
port of the painting. The oldest use of the technique, did not however involve the use of a 
cartoon as large as the whole painting, but was limited to individual areas, mostly drapery 
(Cennini speaks about drappi and vestiri). On the use of the term spolvero cfr. BAMBACH 
1999, pp. 28-29. On the use of pouncing in Cennini (which the author assumes reliably 
was functional for the transfer of repetitive ornamental patterns), cfr. ivi, pp. 142-144. 
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have been transferred onto white paper, the powdered pigment (charcoal or 
black chalk) is applied by tapping the spolvero over the parts destined to be the 
shadows, which will serve to rapidly produce a ‘bed’ of dark colour, to be later 
strengthened with “hatching either with charcoal points or black chalk”, with 
additional hatching to obtain the darkest shadows.85 

And finally, Armenini once again urges on the one hand confident and reso- 
lute handling demonstrating skill, and on the other encourages a detailed revi- 
sion of the work on the basis of “[drawing] from life with the aid of maniera 
and models’, aiming to achieve “ultimate perfection”.86 The same technique 
(modo) is to be adopted on tinted paper, avoiding the use (adopted by many 
and disapproved of by the author) of blurring the strokes with the fingers or 
“with wool or linen cloths”. For the highlights (lumi), the placing of which has 
been discussed in a separate chapter, a suitable material is a pastello made of 
gesso sottile and white lead in equal parts, or simply tailors’ chalk (the gesso da 
sarti), to which some add touches of white lead “in the strongest highlights”.87 

In order to transfer the design onto the support of the picture to be exe- 
cuted, Armenini suggests as the best method, a variation of the procedure 
commonly known as spolvero. Before making the holes along the contours of 


85 ARMENINI 1586, pp. 122-123: “per abbreviar la fatica nelle ombre, voglio si dia da quella 
banda per dove le vanno con un spolvero, che sia pieno o di carbon pesto over di polvere 
di lapis negro, col quale si vien battendo leggiermente, e su quello si batte e spolvera quel 
luogo per dove le ombre vi vanno più scure, e ciò sia fatto in modo che vi rimanga sotto 
un letto tale, che si vegga più che mezzo apparere ombregiato, et indi su quelle ombre poi 
si vadia leggiermente trattegiando o con punte di carboni o sia di lapis nero”. 

86 Ivi, p. 123: “Ma ci vole dipoi, oltre al dissegno, che per essempio si è tenuto tuttavia in 
mano, un altro maggior studio intorno, avanti che si finisca, perché per tutte quelle vie 
si ricerca di novo e da capo, le quali far si sogliono intorno all’aver più certezza delle 
medesime cose, le quali sono tutte cavate dal vivo con l’aiuto della maniera e da i modelli, 
nel modo che altrove s'è detto”. 

87 Ibidem: “Ci sono di quelli che a darli pigliano del gesso fresco e sutile con altretanto di 
biacca, de i quali composti insieme ne fanno pastelli, dove che con tal materia li riescono 
assai vivaci. Altri poi vogliono usare solamente il gesso da sarti, et altri poi con questo vi 
aggiungono anco la biacca nelle summità maggiori”. Pastelli are obtained by mixing pig- 
ments with wax or gums. In this case it is simply a material to be used for highlighting, an 
alternative (but equivalent) to chalk, although Armenini himself also describes their use 
as a medium suitable for colour studies (see infra, pp. 205-206 and note 222). The material 
commonly known as ‘tailors’ chalk’ is not actually made from gypsum but it is steatite, a 
compact variety of talc (hydrated magnesium silicate), cfr. MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, pp. 
26-27; GETTENS-STOUT 1942, p. 160. Even Cellini (1568, p. 1929) mentions “pastelli grossi 
quanto una penna da scrivere, i quali si fanno con biacca con un poco di gomma arabica” 
to highlight the drawings in chalk on tinted paper, cfr. in this regard p. 157 note 48. 
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the drawing, he recommends placing another cartoon beneath (that is another 
composite sheet of equal size), which will thus remain pierced in the same 
way as the first, and can be used in its place for pouncing—spolverare—the 
drawing, “step by step, on the surface which must be painted and especially 
on plaster”.88 

This technique allows one to keep the cartoons bearing the design undam- 
aged, and they can thus be used as the model while painting.’ The author 
does not fail to observe that “many, caring little for this, trace the first cartoon’, 
which of course will result in greater wear and tear, but would not however 
make it unusable.9° The attention paid by Armenini to preserving the integ- 
rity of the cartoons, as well as providing further evidence of the consideration 
in which they were held as works of art in themselves rather than as simple 
working tools, suggests that it was also aimed at the practice, not openly men- 
tioned here but certainly widespread, of reusing them, with or without altera- 
tions, to make replicas or new paintings.9? Indeed we know of some famous 
examples of cartoons, expressly made in order to delegate the execution of the 
painting, from which then several replicas were made, such as the cartoons for 
Michelangelo’s Noli Me Tangere and the Venus and Love that Vasari tells us was 
then painted by Pontormo.?? Of course, in a less blatant and concealed manner, 


88 Armenini1586, p. 123: “Ma a salvarli poi illesi, dovendosi dopo questo calcar i contorni di 
quello su ropere, che si lavorano, il miglior modo si è a forarli con un ago, mettendoci un 
altro carton sotto, il qual, rimanendo come quello di sopra bucato, serve poi per spolver- 
are, di volta in volta, per dove si vol dipingere e massime su le calce”. 

89 Regarding the use by Michelangelo of an expedient of this type, as can be seen by the 
presence in the cartoon for the Crucifixion of St.Peter in the Museo di Capodimonte in 
Naples, of a fragment of ‘substitute cartoon’ perforated, with no trace of drawing, used 
as a patch, cfr. BAMBACH 1999, pp. 9-10. The function of the cartoon for the Cappella 
Paolina, which was a kind of ‘master cartoon’ from which to draw various smaller second- 
ary cartoons with which then to transfer the drawing onto the wall, had already been 
clarified by HIRST (1988, pp. 75-77). 

go Cfr. ARMENINI 1586, pp. 123-124: “molti, poco di ciò curandosi, calcano il primo, il qual 
si tien tuttavia per essempio, mentre si fa l’opera con i colori, il che è più commodabile il 
primo”. 

91 On the negative judgment that would lead to censorship of the practices of copying and 
on the use with different purposes and methods of the substitute cartoon, cfr. BAMBACH 
1999, and respectively pp. 127-136 and pp. 283-295. 

92 VASARI 1568, v, pp. 326-327. On the cartoon for Venus and Love and the several 
known copies, cfr. VENERE E AMORE 2002; BELLUCCI-FROSININI 2002; FROSININI- 
MONTALBANO-PICCOLO 2003; BELLUCCI-FROSININI 2006. on the production of car- 
toons by Michelangelo for paintings by Pontormo, Venusti, Condivi, cfr. HIRST 2004, 


PP- 5729. 
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the reuse of cartoons must have been very frequent, and in this respect it was 
particularly desirable to prevent damage occurring to the “finished” models, 
preparing substitute cartoons which, confining themselves to just the refer- 
ence outlines, were perfectly adequate for transferring the design as many 
times as was necessary. Vasari also describes a similar technique, not related to 
pouncing however, but to the tracing of cartoons, in the chapter devoted to oil 
painting, in a section added to the edition of 1568. Vasari suggests interposing, 
between the prepared panel and the cartoon with the composition, another 
cartoon covered with black pigment on the side in contact with the imprimi- 
tura, and then tracing the drawing with an “iron, ivory or hard wood point, so 
that the cartoon is not damaged”.93 Previously, in an earlier chapter devoted to 
the techniques of drawing, Vasari had described the preparation of cartoons 
very carefully, defining them as essential for fresco painting, while “there are 
many painters who avoid their use for oil painting”.°4 For wall paintings he had 
described the tracing of the cartoon (which would be cut into sections accord- 
ing to the progress of the work) onto the fresh plaster by means of an iron 
[point], un ferro. For easel paintings, “the tracing is made in the same way, but 
with the cartoon kept whole’, having previously prepared the back of the car- 
toon colouring it “with carbon or black pigment”.% The inclusion in the edition 
of 1568 (one of the very few changes made to the Introduzzione alle arti), was 
therefore aimed at describing the expedient of the substitute cartoon, which 
must have appeared particularly interesting to the practical side of Vasari, for 
the possibility it offered to reuse the cartoon, or perhaps—and more likely— 
because of the increased interest in the collecting of cartoons, which was at 
the root of the new interest taken in the conservation of what had previously 
been viewed as mere auxiliary tools. 

Borghini provides one more element for the reconstruction of the different 
variations in the methods employed for the transfer of compositions. Curiously 
enough, each of the three authors under consideration (Armenini, Vasari and 


93 VASARI 1568, 1, p. 134: “distesa detta mestica o colore per tutta la tavola, si metta sopra essa 
il cartone che averai fatto con le figure e invenzioni a tuo modo, e sotto questo cartone 
se ne metta un altro tinto da un lato di nero, cioè da quella parte che va sopra la mestica. 
Apuntati poi con chiodi piccoli luno e l’altro, piglia una punta di ferro overo d'avorio o 
legno duro e va’ sopra i proffili del cartone segnando sicuramente, perché così facendo 
non si guasta il cartone, e nella tavola o quadro vengono benissimo proffilate tutte le fig- 
ure e quello che è nel cartone sopra la tavola”. 

94 VASARI 1550 e 1568, I, p. 121: “Assai pittori sono che per l’opre a olio sfuggono ciò, ma per il 
lavoro in fresco non si può sfuggire ch'e’ non si faccia”. 

95 Ibidem: “Alle tavole et alle tele si fa il medesimo calcato, ma il cartone tutto d’un pezzo, 
salvo che bisogna tingere di dietro il cartone con carboni o polvere nera”. 
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Borghini) describes a different method from the others, giving an overall richly 
detailed panorama of the various devices used by artists for these often little- 
known ancillary operations of workshop practice. 

The expedient described by Borghini, is all the more interesting for two rea- 
sons: because it is one of the few independent additions to the treatment of 
disegno, which is almost entirely otherwise drawn from Cennino, and because 
it is specifically aimed at the reproduction of figures traced from other works. 
Cennino Cennini had already described in detail the preparation of three dif- 
ferent types of carta lucida (Cennino coined this term for tracing paper that 
is still in use today), explaining also that it “could be very useful in copying a 
head, or a figure, or a half figure, by the hand of great masters’, and describing 
how to use it in order to trace the outlines of that which was to be copied.96 
After describing briefly, but faithfully, the first two types of tracing paper also 
described by Cennini (kid-skin parchment anointed with linseed oil, and 
a sheet of glue-size), Borghini introduces the third kind (thin white paper 
anointed with drying oil), stating that it is “the easiest and most in use”, and 
introducing two significant variations to the Cennini recipe: the indication of 
squaring up and the pasting together of several sheets in order to achieve the 
required size, and the choice of walnut oil in the place of the linseed oil sug- 
gested by Cennini, “thinner, and better than linseed oil”.9” 

It is clear that, while continuing to draw on and almost plagiarising Cennini, 
Borghini was also introducing several updates describing a practice widely used 
in his time, as for instance—in addition to the individual sheets of limited size 
used “to portray a head, or a figure’—the use of true full-scale cartoons made 
of tracing paper, which were suitable for copying large-scale paintings. 

As evidence of this, Borghini adds to the description of the use of tracing 
paper, a method to “transfer the drawing” so obtained “onto panel, canvas or 
another paper”. The method is similar to that suggested by Vasari when trac- 
ing the cartoon onto canvas or panel (and also described in similar terms by 
Borghini in another context); between the sheet of tracing paper and the area 
prepared for painting—“if the ground of this panel, or canvas, what the paint- 
ers call mestica, will be covered with paint”—blank sheets are interposed so 
as to match the whole surface, and sprinkled with powdered chalk or white 
lead on the surface in contact with the mestica. With “a stick made of ivory, 


96 CENNINI, pp. 24-26. 

97 BORGHINI 1584, pp. 144-145: “La terza (e questa è più facile e più in uso e non men buona 
che l'altre) si fa con fogli sottili bianchi e che abbiano del sugante e squadrati s'impastano 
insieme con diligenza, non bastando un solo per la grandezza delle figure, che si deono 
lucidare, e si ungono con olio di noce, il quale è più sottile e migliore dell’olio di linseme”. 
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or heather, or another wood” the artist then “traces” the contours of the whole 
drawing, so that it will be reproduced on the underlying surface.?® When the 
preparation of the painting is white or pale, charcoal powder would replace 
the chalk or white lead, producing a black line rather than white. This latter 
indication shows how widespread coloured primings already were, so that the 
colour suitable for the sketch was by now white, and the likelihood of the use 
of a pale background was a secondary concern. 

In conclusion, the fact that several practices involving several different 
methods are described contemporaneously, is in clear contradiction with the 
widely held opinion that sees a gradual progression from pouncing to the trac- 
ing of cartoons, as distinct stages in the evolution of practices, instead of which 
as we have seen, these coexist and intertwine in a far from schematic manner. 

Moreover, the variety of transfer methods described in the texts that we have 
been examining, gives us an indication of the practices of the use (and reuse) 
of these methods which were functional tools in the activity of the workshop; 
although these were not always openly discussed, it is useful to take them into 
consideration—as of necessity influential—when considering the production 
of an epoch in which the repertoires of images circulated in so many different 
forms (drawings, engravings, but also cartoons and lucidi). 

In this context, it is illuminating to consider the advice given by Armenini, in 
the ninth chapter of the first book devoted to invenzioni, to artists lacking the 
creative spark: 


I think that with skilled use, the work of others can be of profit, and 
without blame attached, [...] as long as care is taken to introduce some 
changes and that these appear as if they were a product of their own 
imagination [...]. So that any figure, with a few changes in its limbs, 
differs considerably from its initial shape, so that, by turning them or 
changing the head a little or raising an arm, removing or adding a piece 
of drapery to a different part or in some other way, or even reversing the 


98 Ivi, pp. 145-146: “volendo poi trasportare il disegno, che avete fatto sopra la carta lucida 
in tavola o in tela o in altra carta, se il campo d'essa tavola o tela, da’ pittori chiamato 
mestica, sarà di colore coperto, piglierete fogli bianchi tanti che coprano a punto la carta 
lucida e gli appiccherete insieme con essa; poi abbiate gesso pesto o biacca spolverizata e 
date di detta polvere sopra il foglio bianco da quella parte, che va appiccata sopra la tavola 
o tela. Et accomodate che saranno dette carte, cioè la lucida e quella de’fogli bianchi sopra 
la tavola o tela [...] allora abbiate uno stecchetto d’avorio o di scopa o d'altro legno netto 
et accomodato et andate sopra i profili e lineamenti calcando con lo stecchetto talmente 
che ricerchiate tutto il disegno e poi levate via le carte che troverrete il medesimo disegno 
sopra la vostra tavola o tela, che si vede su la carta lucida”. 
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drawing or oiling it to take less effort, or else imagining it in greater relief, 
it no longer appears the same [as the original].99 


3.3 Colours: Pigments in the Treatises 


As is well known, in the Vita of Agnolo Gaddi, Vasari referring to Cennino 
Cennini’s Libro dell'arte, states in a condescending tone what the painter had 
wanted to accomplish: “As he did not perhaps succeed in painting with per- 
fection, he was at least anxious to know the peculiarities of colours, temperas, 
glues and how to lay gesso; and what colours one should avoid mixing as inju- 
rious, and in short he gave much advice which I need not expand upon, since 
all these matters, which he then considered very great secrets, are now univer- 
sally known”.!°° The basic information on materials, and in particular pigments, 
must indeed have been widely available, and for this reason Vasari does not con- 
cern himself with providing any such information in his Introduzzione alle arti. 

In fact, even Armenini, while introducing his treatise on colour with the 
traditional distinction between natural colours (di miniera) and artificial ones, 
claims this to be familiar “to even the most mediocre painter”)! and does not 
indulge in listing the pigments’ names. Rather, he prefers to make observations 
on the fundamental importance of the artist's skill, not only in the mixing of 
colours, but in the “handling and harmonising of them’, thus acquiring the 


99  Armenini 1586, p. 95: “stimo che delle cose altrui si possano con destrezza aiutar molto, 
senza riportarne alcun biasimo, [...] purché si abbia avertimento di ridurle con qualche 
mutazione e tenere una certa facoltà, che paiano essere nate e fabbricate per suo proprio 
ingegno [...]. Conciosiacosaché qualunque figura, per poca mutazione d’alcuni membri, 
si leva assai dalla sua prima forma, perciò che, col rivoltarle o con mutarli un poco la testa 
o alzarli un braccio, torli via un panno o giungerne in altra parte o in altro modo, o rivoltar 
quel disegno overo ungerlo per minor fatica o pur con l’imaginarselo che sia di tondo 
rilievo, pare che non sia più quello”. 

100 “E nel principio di questo suo libro trattò della natura de’ colori così minerali come di 
cave [...] volendo, poiché forse non gli riuscì imparare a perfettamente dipignere, sapere 
almeno le maniere de’ colori, delle tempere, delle colle e dello ingessare, e da quali colori 
dovemo guardarci come dannosi nel mescolargli, et insomma molti altri avvertimenti de’ 
quali non fa bisogno ragionare, essendo oggi notissime tutte quelle cose che costui ebbe 
per gran secreti e rarissime in que’ tempi”, VASARI 1568, I, pp. 248-49. 

101 “ad ogni pittor mediocre”, ARMENINI 1586, Delle distinzioni e specie de’ colori e delle loro 
particolar nature, p. 125. 
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expertise required “in order to know their effects” in order to be able in the end 
to master them efficiently.102 

He does not therefore find it necessary to provide a detailed account of 
the pigments’ characteristics—/e materie dei colori—since he believes “that 
these are known to everyone”. He proposes rather to deal with “some of their 
particular properties” in order to warn of their possible problems, alcune 
contrarietà, thus suggesting avertimenti in order to prevent harmful effects.193 
As we shall see, the recommendations he gives are indeed both original and 
important. 

Not long before, in 1584, as perhaps was known to Armenini, were pub- 
lished not only Raffaello Borghini’s Il Riposo—the long treatise including 
a detailed list of pigments—but also Lomazzo’s Trattato, in which no fewer 
than four chapters are devoted to the description of pigments and their sev- 
eral aspects: their nature, suitable materials for each technique, their mutual 
compatibility, even the colours produced by the different meschie, that is 
the various mixtures of pigments that Armenini defines, as we shall see, as 
mestiche. 

It is reasonable to suppose that for both treatises, books of recipes must 
have been the main source, as is now possible to retrace in part convincingly, 
and it is likely that the impatience manifested by both Vasari and Armenini 
towards detailed descriptions of colouring materials derived precisely from the 
now widespread diffusion of such texts. Nevertheless, Lomazzo and Borghini’s 
lists prove an irreplaceable source and, there again, cross-checking the trea- 
tises of different authors allows one to form a multifaceted picture of the most 
frequently employed materials, and the characteristics of their particular uses 
during the sixteenth century. 


3.31 Lists of Pigments in Borghini and Lomazzo 
Both Raffaello Borghini’s Riposo and Giovan Paolo Lomazzo’s Trattato drew 
their information on pigments and colours from books of recipes, a reason- 
able hypothesis, since this type of information was traditionally transmitted 
through compilations and the copying of earlier treatises. 

Borghini intertwines Cennini’s indications with other recipes, which appear 
to derive from two different kinds of source: a traditional book of recipes, even 


102 Ivi, pp. 125-126. 

103 Ivi, p.127: “Qui poi, circa delle materie dei colori, non ne staremo a raccontare per minuto, 
né a darvi notizia delle specie e qualità loro, perciò che le teniamo che a tutti siano note, 
ma si dirà bene di alcune loro proprietà particolari, con altri avertimenti circa a gli effetti, 
per alcune contrarietà, che si trovano fra essi da non se ne far beffe”. 
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more archaic than the Libro dell'Arte, and extremely detailed in describing the 
preparation of pigments (including those that Cennino suggested should be 
purchased ready-made); another source, which must be closer in time to the 
writing of the Riposo, providing him with less detailed information but more 
upto date on the pigments most in use in his own time, paying particular atten- 
tion to those suitable for oil painting. 

Naturally, it is the latter information that is the most interesting and signifi- 
cant in terms of understanding painting practice in the sixteenth century, and 
it constitutes an almost unique source, given the scarcity of information on 
pigments provided by both Vasari and Armenini. 

The lists of pigments provided by Lomazzo are extremely important for 
the same reason, with the added value that the author, unlike the scholarly 
Borghini, often unaware of the material he is collecting, is a painter, and has a 
direct experience of the pigments and processes he refers to. Furthermore, in 
his case we have the possibility of a direct comparison, if not with the original 
source, at least with an almost contemporary compilation which it is reason- 
able to assume was drawn from an earlier source common to both treatises. 
This is the so-called Manoscritto Padovano, published as one of the Original 
treatises on the art of painting in 1849 by Mary Philadelphia Merrifield, who 
had already stressed the remarkable correspondence between the instruc- 
tions in the manuscript, and chapters 4 and 7 of the third book of Lomazzo’s 
Trattato.104 


104 MERRIFIELD 1849, II, pp. 647-717. In the introductory note (ivi, pp. 643-646) the author 
provided some information on the manuscript, entitled “Ricette per fare ogni sorte di 
colori”. She thought it to be “certainly Venetian”, without providing any further evidence. 
In the Biblioteca Universitaria in Padua, it is described by Merrifield as being in quarto, 
on paper, n. 992. She thinks the writing dated from the seventeenth century, perhaps 
the end of the sixteenth. On a loose sheet, the ink and calligraphy of which resemble 
those of the text, there is a sonnet to prince Emanuele Filiberto di Savoia, apparently 
composed by the Canonico Michelangelo Biancardi from Turin. Merrifield assumed that 
the death of Emanuele Filiberto in 1580, would be the terminus ante quem for the compo- 
sition of the book of recipes, but she also hypothesised that the recipes had been drawn 
from Lomazzo’s Trattato (1584), so that it had been written after that date. Other evidence 
led her to consider the work to be more recent. I think we must assume a common ori- 
gin for both texts from an earlier book of recipes to which both added original material. 
Furthermore, a dedication to Emanuele Filiberto would suggest the work to be even geo- 
graphically closer to Lomazzo, taking into consideration the close relationship at the time 
between Milan and Piedmont. Lomazzo's treatise, as mentioned before, was dedicated to 
prince Carlo Emanuele of Savoy, son and heir to Emanuele Filiberto. 
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The manuscript retains the traditional form of a book of recipes, with some- 
what formulaic lists rather meagre in the information provided. Lomazzo on 
the other hand, adds a number of discursive observations, and tends to inte- 
grate the recipes to the more literary and flowery rhetoric of the text. The basic 
information is nevertheless identical, and the common origin of the two trea- 
tises cannot be put into doubt. A comparison proves useful for clarifying 
certain passages of which the meaning is doubtful, and, also in the few discrep- 
ancies, to give an indication of the Lombard authors inclinations. 

In the third book of the Trattato, on Colore, after the introductory chap- 
ters on historical and theoretical elements, the fourth chapter is dedicated 
to “Quali siano le materie nelle quali si trovano i colori [which are the materi- 
als that pigments are found in]”1°6 The manuscript opens with the heading 
“De’ colori in generale, e di qualli materie si componghino [of colours in gen- 
eral, and of which materials they are made]”.!°? We find the same pigments 
in the two lists, only Lomazzo does not include the organic dyes suitable for 
illumination that the manuscript lists at the end of each group. The differ- 
ent pigments in the Trattato are listed according to a chromatic scale in the 
following sequence: white, yellow, blue, green, purple (morello), red, orange, 
brown, black, which follows the sequence found in the manuscript, with the 
exception in the latter of the position of black and brown. Lomazzo's list of 
blacks is in addition richer, since it also includes terra di campane,98 burnt 
ivory!9 and nero di balla.!° The Milanese author then adds some precious 


105 It seems hard to believe that the manuscripts structure, resembling that of traditional 
books of recipes even in the repetition of the ritual formula “il bianco si fa con...il giallo 
si fa con .. ? etc. could have been an a posteriori summary of the contents of the Trattato. 

106 LOMAZZO 1584, p. 168. 

107 MERRIFIELD 1849, II, p. 649. 

108 Terra di campane was a pigment obtained by scraping off the residues from bell casts, 
according to BORGHINI's description (1584, p. 207): “nero di terra di campana, cioè quella 
scorza della forma con cui si gittano le campane e l’artiglieria, e questo s'adopra a olio”; 
see also BALDINUCCI 1681, p. 107: “Nero di terra di campana. Una sorta di color nero fatto 
d’una certa scorza della forma, con cui si gettano le campane e artiglierie. Serve per dipin- 
gere a olio, ed a fresco: ma ne’ lavori a fresco, ove sia aria, in breve tempo svanisce e lascia 
guaste le pitture”. 

109 A black pigment obtained by burning ivory, it contains amorphous carbon, notable 
quantities of calcium phosphate and calcium carbonate, cfr. GETTENS-STOUT, 1942, 
pp. 122-123; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, p. 50. 

110 Itis not possible to locate this pigment, since it is not mentioned in any of the treatises 
we deal with. We can take it from Lomazzo’s observation that it is of natural origin and it 
is most apt for frescos (he recommends it along with nero di scaglia, black earth). 
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lexical clarifications: he explains that red earth is called maiolica,™ black 
earth nero di scaglia! and umber is also called falzalo."3 Another important 
clarification concerns the colour verdetto!!* of which he writes that it is called 
santo, but is yellow in colour (si chiama santo ma tira al giallo),!5 whereas 
in the Paduan book of recipes, we find verdetto, che si chiama gialdo santo 
e tira al gialdo;6 in the rest of the treatise Lomazzo will only use the term 
verdetto in the passages where the manuscript refers to giallo santo. This pig- 
ment is then to be identified with the lake obtained from buckthorn berries, 
as is made clear by a recipe described later in the same manuscript.” The 
ambiguity of its name is also due to the fact that its colour depends on the 
ripeness of the berries from which it is obtained: if unripe, the result will be 
a yellow-pinkish lake; if ripe, the colour will be yellowish-green, so that what 
Lomazzo calls verdetto is a totally different pigment from the one Borghini 
describes as “material from mines, to be found in the Magna [German] moun- 
tains’, a definition which passed bodily into Baldinucci’s Vocabolario.!!8 It 
is evident, moreover, that the verdetto referred to by the Lombard author is 


111 Red earth, or red ochre, is a pigment made with ferric oxide (Fe03), available in different 
tonalities and known with different names. Cfr. MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, p. 43 Even Leonardo 
mentions this pigment, that he calls maiorica, cfr. LIBRO DI PITTURA, Il, p. 348, §514 (£161v). 

112 Terra nera was possibly the name given to several pigments of natural origin, such as 
coal (PIGMENT COMPENDIUM 2004, p. 274 ‘Nero di terra’; p. 51 ‘black ochre’). A detailed 
study on the identification of black pigments classified as ‘black earth’, widespread in the 
sixteenth century was made by SPRING-GROUT-WHITE 2003. 

113 This is a natural pigment with ferric oxide and a silicate clay and a relevant presence of 
manganese dioxide, particularly used in oil painting; if used a corpo it tends to darken 
the shadows because of the large quantity of binder it requires; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, 
P. 47; GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 147-148. 

114 Verdetto is a diminutive of the the term for the colour green, verde. 

115 LOMAZZO 1584, p. 169. 

116 MERRIFIELD 1849, I1, p. 649. 

117 Cfr. in MERRIFIELD 1849, II, p. 709, Per fare giallo santo. Giallo santo is a yellow lake of plant 
origin, to be identified with the one obtained from the fruit of Rhamnus cathartica, a shrub 
originating in Europe and Asia, from which rhamnetina is taken, a colourant the formula of 
which is C,gH,,07. Depending on the ripeness of the berry, the colour of the substance and 
its shade range from yellow (unripe berries) to green (ripe ones). Further names are: grains 
of Avignon, grains of Persia, stil-de-grain, verde vescica (the latter name being also used for 
other substances). Merrifield 1849, pp. CLXIV-CLXV, 649, 709-711; La fabbrica dei colori 1986, 
pp. 230-232, 274-277; GETTENS-STOUT 1942, p. 136; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, p. 41. 

118 BORGHINI 1584, p. 213: “Il verdetto poi è materia di miniera, che si trova fra i monti della 
Magna, buon colore per à olio, e per à tempera”. It is most likely that this is malachite. 
Unless this was a mistake, this means that quite different materials had the same name 
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a transparent pigment, since he recommends its use, along with red lake and 
verdigris, in glazes to resemble precious stones.!!9 

At the end of the chapter, Lomazzo provides a summary distinction between 
artificial and natural pigments, and lists a number of organic colourants “used 
for watercolour’, citing here the pigments to be used in illumination, found in 
the manuscript at the end of each paragraph. He then lists, surprisingly in a 
chapter dedicated to colori, materials used for drawing. The two short chapters 
that follow, are respectively dedicated to the compatibility of the various pig- 
ments with the different techniques of painting, spezie di dipingere—that is 
fresco, oil and tempera!?°—and to the amicizie et inimicizie naturali among 
pigments. He is not however dealing here with Alberti’s amicizia de’ colori, in 
which the discussion centred on the nature of colour combinations which 
most enhanced and harmonised, but rather with the physico-chemical com- 
patibility among the different pigments.!21 

Then in the seventh chapter, dedicated to quali colori e meschie faccino l'un 
colore con l'altro [which colours and mixtures are made by mixing pigments 
together] one finds again a close correspondence with the Paduan manuscript, 
even though the mischie—the combinations of two or more pigments—are 
there listed in a much more systematic and ordered way; Lomazzo on the 
other hand, introduces ample digressions and groupings, often moving away 
from the format of the book of recipes.!2? And finally, in an even less faith- 
ful manner, the eighth chapter! transcribes the section in the manuscript 
dedicated to ombre in generale, e come si debba ombreggiare ciascheduno dei 
suddetti colori [shadows in general, and how the colours/pigments above men- 
tioned must be shaded].!24 However, the logic shaping both texts is never- 
theless the same. The Milanese painter provides a more detailed description 
in chapter 6 of the practice of painting (pratica della pittura), dedicated to 


in different regions. The definition in the Vocabolario: “Un color di miniera, che si trova ne’ 
monti dell’Alemagna; serve per a olio, e per a tempera” (BALDINUCCI 1681, p. 179). 

119 Cfr. infra, the paragraph 3.7.2 ‘Glazes’. 

120 LOMAZZO 1584, pp. 169-170. At the end of chapter 5 there is the famous note on pastel, cfr. 
infra, pp. 205-206, note 222. 

121 LOMAZZO 1584, pp. 170-171. The colour associations reflect the known compatibility, in 
spite of some contradictions, or maybe misprints, such as gypsum being called “amico di 
tutti i colori, eccetto che del verderame’, whereas “l’oropimento e 1 vetriuolo cotto” are 
said to be ‘enemies’ of gypsum. 

122 LOMAZZO 1584, pp. 171-172. MERRIFIELD 1849, II, pp. 651-657. Lomazzo indifferently 
uses meschia and mischia. 

123 Ivi, pp.172-173: “Della convenienza ch’hanno fra loro i colori chiari e oscuri”. 

124 MERRIFIELD 1849, II, p. 657. 
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the rules of painting (regola del colorare).!2> The manuscript efficiently sum- 
marises the basic rule: “take care not to give a darker shadow, nor a brighter 
one, than that of the colour you must shade. All the mixtures (mischie) 
made of a number of colours, must be shaded according to the colour that 
is the darkest in the mixture, and this must be done in the following way”.126 
The list that follows respects these criteria, so that colours are not generally 
made darker by the addition of black only, but with the darkest of the com- 
ponents of the mixture; this criterion is closely linked to the more general and 
complex principle expounded by Lomazzo: 


So that, even though the sun with all its light shines on a dark red colour, 
it will never make it bright red, thus shadow will never make that very 
red darker. But this is the effect of light on any coloured thing, showing 
colour as it is, so that difference and abundance or scarceness of light, 
will never alter the colour of that thing.!2” 


The same principle is repeated in terms of operational directives in an appo- 
site chapter in which he warns that “according to the colour of the flesh, so 
must be the colour of the shadow”.128 

It is clear that some reflection has been devoted to the nature of colour in 
shadows, and on the possibilities of efficiently depicting relief while respect- 
ing the naturalistic representation of the tonalities: “but the most general 
and certain precept is that the painter must be a careful imitator of nature 
itself, observing its effects, so that he will become an excellent artist”129 These 


125 LOMAZZO 1584, pp. 260-261; MERRIFIELD 1849, II, p. 657. 

126 MERRIFIELD 1849, II, p. 657: “avertasi prima a non dar ombra pit oscura, nè più chiara di 
quello che può comportare quel colore che si deve ombreggiare. Tutte le mischie fate di 
più colori si devono ombrare in quel colore pure, che nella mischia resta più oscuro, e nel 
modo che segue”. 

127 Lomazzo 1584, book 6, chapter VI, p. 261: “Conciosia che, se bene il sole con tutta la luce 
sua allumasse un panno rosso oscuro, non però lo farà giamai diventare rosso chiaro, e 
l'ombra similmente non farà giamai diventare quell’istesso rosso più oscuro. Ma questo 
effetto fa la luce in ogni cosa colorata, che dimostra e scuopre il colore del medesimo 
modo ch'egli è, talmente che la diversità e moltitudine della luce o rarità non mutano 
giamai il colore della cosa”. 

128 Ivi, book 6, chapter x, Come l'ombre delle carni devono seguire il colore delle carni, p. 270: 
“secondo il colore della carne, vuole ancora essere quello dell’ombra”. 

129 IVI, book 6, chapter vı, p. 261 “ma ‘1 precetto più generale e più certo sarà che ‘l pittore 
studi d’essere buono imitatore della istessa natura, osservando gl’ effetti che ella fa; ché 
così diventarà eccellente artefice”. 
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observations were mostly derived from of Leonardo's thought, which fre- 
quently transpires in the pages of Lomazzo’s treatises. In Armenini also, a simi- 
lar notion is expressed: 


take care not to change colours in the shadows, but to keep the same 
colour and make it darker, because shadow is absence of light and not 
an effect of the introduction of black; it is true that, from good mixtures 
(mestiche), drapery and many other things will turn out well-blended, 
and one can finish with ease.!°° 


Lomazzo and Borghini’s lists are an almost unique source for an understand- 
ing of the palette of Cinquecento paintings, and a constant reference for schol- 
arship. Rather than examining in detail all the pigments referred to by the two 
authors, we think it more useful to make a comparison of the materials listed 
in the Riposo and Trattato. 

It is thus possible to pick out many common elements, and noting in par- 
ticular the presence of many pigments in both treatises—those that Borghini 
presumably took from a ‘modern’ source—but are not to be found in Cennino, 
and are more specifically connected to oil painting in the sixteenth century. 
For the most part these match those indicated by Vasari in the brief update he 
provides—with his characteristic skill for synthesis—to Cennini’s palette in 
his summary of the Libro dell'arte in Agnolo Gaddi’s biography: 


I will not forget to say he does not mention—maybe because they were 
not used at that time—certain pigments from quarries (di cave) such as 
dark-red earths, cinabrese and some glass greens. Similarly, later were 
discovered umber—which is an earth—giallo-santo, the smalts in fresco 
and in oil, and some glass greens and yellows which the painters of that 
age lacked.!31 


130 ARMENINI 1586, p. 133: “Dunque è da avertire che per le ombre non si devono mutare i 
colori, ma servare l’istesso colore e farlo più scuro, perché l'ombra è mancamento di lume 
[...] e non effetto di color nero; egli è ben vero che dalle mestiche buone i panni e molte 
altre cose riescono bene unite e con facilità si conduce al fine. 

131 VASARI 1568, I, pp. 248-49: “Non lascerò già di dire che non fa menzione—e forse non 
dovevano essere in uso—d’alcuni colori di cave, come terre-rosse scure, il cinabrese e 
certi verdi in vetro: si sono similmente ritrovate poi la terra d’ombra che è di cava, il giallo- 
santo, gli smalti a fresco et in olio et alcuni verdi e gialli in vetro, de’ quali mancarono i 
pittori di quell’età”. 
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Apart from the oversight on cinabrese, for which once again Vasari drew 
Tambroni’s reproaches!82—a cinabrese chiara had actually been described by 
Cennino—with regard to the “dark-red earths’, more than anything else we 
may be dealing with a different nomenclature,!33 while the others are indeed 
pigments introduced after Cennini’s treatise, or at least that had been most 
widely used in oil painting in the sixteenth century. 

Both Borghini and Lomazzo indicate umber as particularly suitable for 
painting in oil, Lomazzo prescribing its use for glazes with a wealth of detail 
and ascribing its use also to Leonardo. 

Giallo santo, referred to by Borghini as suitable for oil painting and described 
as “produced from a plant and made with artifice’, is to be identified with that 
buckthorn lake that Lomazzo, as we have shown above, calls verdetto.184 

Smalt, a blue not in use in Cennino’s time, is listed both by Borghini and by 
Lomazzo, and its use will be widespread throughout the sixteenth and the fol- 
lowing centuries, in spite of the drawbacks that its use entails, to the solution 
of which—as we shall see—Armenini devotes numerous recommendations.}°5 

The “glass greens and yellows’ that Vasari mentions could be lakes, although 
their identification is difficult;!86 a “glass yellow’, in particular, is included by 
Borghini among the pigments suitable for oil painting.!87 This pigment is also 


132 TAMBRONI 1821, p. XXIV: “A provare che il Vasari non lesse mai, siccome ho detto di sopra, 
tutto il libro di Cennino, recherò in mezzo alcune ragioni [...] Egli dice primieramente: 
non fa menzione |. . .| di alcuni colori di cave, come terre rosse scure, del cinabrese ec. Eppure 
i capitoli XXXVIII e XXXIX sono dall'A. consacrati alla sinopia o terra rossa scura, e alla 
cinabrese”. 

133 Cennino actually mentions a sinopia that is a red earth, of which he refers to two variet- 
ies, a light and a dark one. Nevertheless, it is to be noted that many more dark earths are 
present in all sixteenth century treatises, even in Leonardo's, including different kinds 
of burnt earths, or dark colours obtained from burning ochres and other iron-based pig- 
ments, among which burnt green earth. 

134 Cfr. supra, in this paragraph p. 177 and note 117. 

135 Smalto, or smaltino is a potassium glass coloured with cobalt oxide (GETTENS-STOUT 
1942, pp. 157-159; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, p. 29). See infra pp. 186-187, notes 152-153 and 
pp. 188-189, notes 160-165, Armenini’s warnings regarding this pigment. 

136 The hypothesis that this material is to be identified with giallorino must be discarded; it 
is probably a material related to glass production (EASTAUGH 1988; PIGMENT COMPEN- 
DIUM 2004). 

137 BORGHINI 1584, p. 209: “un altro giallorino viene ancora di Vinegia composto di giallo di 
vetro e giallorino fine, che eziandio serve per a olio. Vi è ancora il giallo in vetro bonis- 
simo per a fresco, i quaî colori perché ricercano molto tempo e fatica a fargli; perciò che 
si fanno nelle fornaci de’ bicchieri, è molto meglio per li pittori comprargli fatti che dar 
opera in farli”. 
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referred to in a passage by Leonardo which found its way into the Libro di pit- 
tura ina rare recipe for wall painting: “ultramarine blue and glass yellow mixed 
together make a beautiful green in fresco, that is on wall’”.!38 

Among the very occasional technical notes to be found in Leonardo’s writ- 
ings, we find indications for a number of different pigments, and for some of 
these instructions for preparing them. Only some of these have found their way 
into the Libro di pittura, in which only certain specific processes are described. 
Further notes, from the manuscripts, have on the other hand the character of 
brief annotations. Overall however, it is possible to gather references to several 
pigments, suggesting a rich palette, which in many respects resembles that of 
the later treatises we are dealing with. 

There are several observations on verdigris (verderame), that deep and 
transparent green towards which Leonardo shows particular fondness.!89 A 
passage inserted in the Libro di pittura is frequently cited for its reference to 
the poor stability of this material, and the need to varnish it in order to pro- 
tect it from exposure to air.!4° Other recurrent references in the Libro di pittura 
and in other manuscripts record several combinations of verderame with other 


138 “Azzurro oltramarino e giallo di vetro insieme misti fanno verde bellissimo in fresco, cioè 
in muro”, LIBRO DI PITTURA, I, p. 231, $212 (f. 68r); original lost, ca. 1492. 

139 Verderame (verdigris) is copper acetate, an artificial pigment obtained by the corrosion 
of copper using vinegar, which having little body is suitable to be used for glazing. Cfr. 
GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 169-170 e 110-111; KHUN 1970; KOCKAERT 1979; MATTEINI- 
MOLES 1989, pp. 32-33; Khiin in ARTISTS’ PIGMENTS 1993, pp. 131-158. Melted together 
with a natural resin such as Venice turpentine, copper resinate—or transparent ver- 
digris—is obtained. The identification of this compound, deemed to be used very fre- 
quently on the basis of studies by Arthur Pillans Laurie (1914), has now been questioned. 
In fact, similar compounds can be produced through the ageing of the paint film, and 
the interaction of the pigment with the binder or varnish, independently from any prior 
treatment with heat; copper resinate was employed much less widely than previously 
believed, as demonstrated most recently by the studies of Margriet van Eikema Hommes 
(EIKEMA HOMMES 2001, Eadem 2004, pp. 51-89). 

140 LIBRO DI PITTURA, I, p. 231, $211 (f. 67v-68r); original lost, ca. 1492: “Del color verde fatto 
dalla ruggine de rame. El verde fatto dal rame, ancora che tal colore sia messo a olio, gli 
se ne va in fumo la sua bellezza, s'egli non è subito inverniciato; e non solamente se ne 
va in fumo, ma s’egli sarà lavato con la spugna bagnata di semplice acqua comuna, esso 
verde rame si levarà dalla sua tavola dov’é dipinto, e massimamente se q tempo sara 
umido; e questo nasce perché tal verde rame è fatto per forza di sale, il qual sale con 
facilità si risolve ne’ tempi pluviosi, e massimamente essendo bagnato e lavato con la 
predetta spunga”. Leonardo detects the fragility of this pigment if not varnished, however, 
even when varnish is added, as frequently was the case, and as expressly stated also by 
Armenini (see below), the alterations cannot always be averted. 
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yellows or browns directed to enhancing its bellezza: these are organic yellows, 
also transparent, such as saffron, aloe (aloe cavallino), curcuma, or even bile.!4! 
In one of the oldest passages from the Codex Atlanticus, it is recommended to 
mix the green with mummy, that is with a material similar to asphalt, brown 
in colour.!42 

This passage also contains instructions for a beautiful red, rosso bello, 
to be prepared with a red earth—cinabrese o matita o oquria arsa—to be high- 
lighted with minium and glazed with a beautiful lake, lacca bella.!43 Transparent 
colours are of particular importance to Leonardo, and it is worth mentioning 
his note on the use of burnt green earth, terra verde bruciata, for shadows in the 
flesh.!44 This warm and transparent brown is also recommended by Lomazzo, 
as a component of shadows in flesh tones.145 

It is also interesting to compare the instructions (somewhat similar) on 
the mische or mestiche for painting flesh in Lomazzo and Armenini, with 


141 LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 231, §212 (f. 68r); original lost, ca. 1492: “Aumentazione di bellezza 
nel verde rame. Se sarà misto col verde rame lo aloe camellino, esso verderame acquisterà 
gran bellezza, e più acquisterebbe col zafrano, se non se ne andasse in fumo. E questo 
aloe cammellino si conosce la sua bontà quando esso si risolve nell’acquavita, essendo 
calda, che meglio lo risolve che quando essa è fredda. E se tu avessi finito un’opera con 
esso verde semplice, e la velassi poi sottilmente con esso aloe resoluto in acqua, allora 
essa opera si farebbe di bellissimo colore: ed ancora esso aloe si può macinare a olio per 
sé, et ancora insieme col verde rame, e con ogni altro colore che te piacessi”. Paris, Institut 
de France, Ms F. 96b, RICHTER 1883, $626, Brizio 1952, p. 467, 1508cc.: “Verderame e aloe o 
fiele o curcuma fa bel verde, ancora il zafferano o l’orpimento bruciato, ma dubito che in 
brieve non venga nero [...]. Lacca e verderame fa bon’ombra allo azzurro a olio”. 

142 Per fare verde bello, Codex Atlanticus, f.2621-e, RICHTER 1883, $618, BRIZIO 1952, p. 46, 
circa 1480: “Per fare verde bello, togli il verde e mescola colla mummia, e farai l ombra 
più iscura; poi, per la più chiara, verde e oquria; e per più chiara verde e giallo, e pe’ lumi 
giallo ischietto. Di poi togli verde e curcuma insieme, e vela sopr’ogni cosa”. For mummy 
cfr. MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, specifying that its composition resembles asphalt and that it 
is obtained from the remains of Egyptian mummies embalmed with asphalt. 

143 Codex Atlanticus, f.262r-e: “Per fare un rosso bello, togli cinabrese o matita o oquria arsa 
pell’onbre iscure, e pelle più chiare matita e minio, e pe’ lumi minio solo; poi vela con 
lacca bella”. 

144 Paris, Institut de France, Ms L. 92a, RICHTER 1883, §623, PEDRETTI 1977, I, p. 364; 1497- 
1498 cc : “La ombra dj carne fia verde terra bruciata”. 

145 LOMAZZO 1584, Libro terzo— Capitolo Iv, p. 169: “L'ombra de le carni oscura è fatta dalla 
terra di campana, dalla terra d’ombra detta falzalo, dalla terra verde arsa, dallo spalto, 
dalla mumia, e da altri simili”; ivi, Libro sesto—Capitolo VI, p. 262: “per dipingere la carne 
più oscura et adombrata, piglierai una parte di terra di campana e due parti di terra verde 
arsa e le mescolerai insieme”. 
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Leonardo’s indications on the different mixtures of pigments for painting 
flesh, indicating the different parts—lights, shadows, half-shadows—in which 
to apply them: 


Shadow: black and ochre. Highlights: lead white, yellow, green, red lead 
and lake. Half-shadows: take the shadow above and mix with the previ- 
ous flesh-tone, adding a little yellow and a little green, and at times some 
lake. For the shadows, take the green and lake for the half-shadows and 
darks.146 


Itis a noteworthy, and is significant in its similarity with the mixtures proposed 
by later authors, that the colour of the flesh is darkened not only with black, 
but also with ochre, green, yellow and lake, and indeed the deepest shadows 
are obtained with a mixture of verdigris and lake, which forms a very dark 
brown, extremely warm.147 


3.3.2 Armenini’s avertimenti on Pigments 
Armenini provides no list of colours, but he intends to inform the reader 
of “some of their particular properties’, and to provide useful warnings— 
avertimenti—on how to prevent unwanted effects.148 

As an essential measure in order to use colours correctly, and valid for all 
techniques, he recommends the use of pigments of the highest quality (belli, 
purissimi e scelti), and the taking of great care to avoid contamination with 
dust or other colours, in order to preserve their “purity and vivacity’, recom- 
mending “practice, together with diligence”.149 


146 C. Atl. 71r-a, BRIZIO 1952, p. 48, RICHTER 1883, $619, circa 1480: “Ombra: nero e oquria. 
Lume: biacca, giallo, verde, minio e lacca. Ombre mezzane: togli l'ombra di sopra e mesc- 
ola colla detta incar[na]zione arrongendovi un poco di giallo e un po’ di verde, e alle volte 
della lacca. Per avere l’ombre, to’ verde e lacca nell’ombre mezzane e nelle scure”. 

147 See below, 3.3.3. Mixing the colours: from the “mestiche” to the palette, the instructions 
given by Armenini and Lomazzo for the mixtures to be used in flesh tones. 

148 ARMENINI 1586, p. 127: “circa delle materie dei colori, non ne staremo a raccontare per 
minuto [...], ma si dirà bene di alcune loro proprietà particolari, con altri avertimenti 
circa a gli effetti, per alcune contrarietà, che si trovano fra essi”. 

149 Ibidem: “pratica congiunta con diligenza”. Once again, Armenini’s ideal is balance: on one 
hand all the care and attention required for a diligente proceeding, on the other hand the 
execution mastery a long pratica allows. 
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For fresco, he reiterates the well-known advice that this technique is only 
compatible with natural pigments, “which are earths of several colours’.!5° 
Armenini then describes several different methods to prepare white from lime, 
“purging it” with more or less careful procedures in order to ensure the com- 
plete carbonation and prevent any residual calcium hydroxide from altering 
the tonalities of the painting, through becoming excessively pale in drying: it 
is thus that we explain the warning that the white obtained with the quickest 
and roughest method is not to be used “to paint nudes: because they would 
remain as they are, without discolouring (senza essere offesi), with difficulty”! 


150 Ibidem: “che son terre di più sorte colori”. The incompatibility of many pigments with 
lime is referred to in all the treatises on fresco, from PLINY (p. 341: “Ex omnibus coloribus 
cretula amant udoque inlini recusant purpurissimum, indicum, caeruleum”) to CENNINI 
(p. 85: “ma in fresco sono colori che non si può lavorare, come orpimento”), and VASARI 
1550 and 1568, I, p. 129: “i colori, che vi si adoperano, tutti di terre e non di miniere, et il 
bianco di travertino cotto.”) then simplistically reported by our author. In fact, if earths 
are to be preferred, being the the most stable materials for fresco, the use of different 
mineral pigments, either natural or artificial, is not to be excluded. Cennino allows the 
use of giallorino excluding, among the others, vermilion, minium and white lead. The 
latter pigments have also been more or less successfully applied in fresco, for instance 
vermilion widespread in Roman times, (although protected with wax layers), and also 
recommended, along with giallorino, by Pozzo (1698, pp. 286-287), although with the 
recommendation to use it only indoors and after a particular treatment. Cimabue’s 
Crucifixion in Assisi was utterly ruined by making the wrong use of white lead. Smaltino, 
the most used blue in frescos from the sixteenth century, also recommended by our 
author (see below), cannot be classified as an earth pigment (terra), as it is an artificial 
pigment. 

151 ARMENINI 1586, pp. 127-128: “Ma pel bianco che qui si adopera, come si sa, si tole il fior 
della calce bianchissima, come è comunemente quella di Genova, di Milano e di Ravenna, 
la qual, prima che si adopri, va ben purgata e questo purgamento si fa da i pittori in più 
modi; onde ce ne sono alcuni che prima la fanno bollire al fuoco ben forte con volerli 
tener bene levata la schiuma, il che si fa per levarli quella salsedine e diminuirli quella 
forza di riaversi troppo, data ch'ella è sul muro, quando poi si secca; onde quella, poi raf- 
freddata a l’aria e levatoli l’acqua, la mettono su i mattoni cotti di novo al sole, la qual poi, 
asciutta su quelli, quanto è più leggiera, tanto è meglio purgata. Ci sono ancora chi la sot- 
terrano, dopo che l'hanno così purgata, e ce la tengono molti anni inanzi che l’adoprino; 
et altri fanno il medesimo sopra i tetti al discoperto; ci sono di quelli che la compongono 
per la metà col marmo, il quale è prima pesto da loro sottilmente. Si è veduto ancora che, 
posta allo scoperto in un gran vaso e buttatovi dentro dell’ acqua bollita, con mesedarla 
tuttavia con un bastone et il dì seguente metterla al sole, essersi bastevolmente purgata et 
adoperata per far le mestiche il giorno appresso, ma non già per colorir gl’ignudi, perché 
difficilmente restarebbono, senza essere offesi, a i termini loro”. The aim of the processes 
described by Armenini is a complete transformation of slaked lime (calcium hydroxide, 
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Unlike other pigments, all of which require to be ground “finely, with pure 


water”, Armenini recommends a different treatment for smalto “and other sim- 
ilar blues”, which are to be coarsely ground instead.!52 

For this reason, later in the chapter, he makes a brief aside on the need to 
reserve special treatment for layers of smalt and pavonazzo, applying them 
before all others, when the lime is fresh, because of the greater granulometry 


of these pigments.153 


152 


153 


Ca (OH),) into inert calcium carbonate (CaCO3). The greatest care is to be taken in the 
boiling and skimming of hydrated lime followed by exposure to the sun on recently fired 
bricks (sui mattoni cotti di novo), or in burying it for many years before use, or laying it 
on a roof; later on, finely ground marble powder can also be added. These procedures 
are substantially similar to those described by CENNINI (cap. LVIII), consisting in the 
purification of slaked lime by several washings, and then drying in the sun su per li tetti. 
The fastest and roughest method Armenini explains consists in treating lime posta allo 
scoperto in gran vaso, with boiling water, mixing the two and exposing the mixture to 
sunlight the following day, then immediately using it per far le mestiche il giorno appresso. 
Of course, such a method would leave some residual calcium hydroxide in the lime: the 
use of this kind of white blurs the boundaries between proper fresco and other hybrid 
techniques (improperly called mezzo fresco or fresco secco), consisting in mixing all the 
colours with dilute slaked lime or on top of washes of milk of lime on the dry wall; in fact, 
all these materials, once perfectly dry, turn to calcium carbonate, independently of the 
level of carbonation at the moment of execution. Pozzo (1698, 11, sez. XIV) provides an 
even simpler method for lime white: lime, “bagnata da sei mesi”, is to be mixed with water, 
then strained in a sieve and left there to make a deposit, without the water, then put on 
the palette (which now replaced vasellini and cocchigli even for fresco). 

Smalto was roughly ground because the less was it ground, the more intense the colour 
would be. The excessive grinding of smalt lowers the intensity of the colour, making it grey- 
ish; this occursalso for other blue pigments, and already Cennini recommended “triare poco 
poco” azurite (azzurro della Magna, ch. Lx), and explained about verde azzurro (probably a 
mixture of azurite and malachite, ch. L11): “se troppo il macinasse, verrebbe in colore stinto 
e cenderaccio. Due to the the poor grinding smalt required special measures, both for the 
fresco (see note below), and for oil painting (see below, pp. 188-189 and notes 160-165). 
ARMENINI 1586, pp. 131-132. Due to the greater granulometry of smalt, its composition 
when bound in oil is not stable and it tends to deposit, and its use in fresco required 
particular care. It was frequently applied before other colours on fresh plaster, then sub- 
sequently laid again. This is the expedient Armenini suggests, as well as Pozzo (1698, 
p. 132: “si deve porlo prima di tutti gli altri colori, mentre la calce è ancora fresca, altri- 
menti non attacca.”). MALVASIA (1678, I, p. 447) reports Carracci’s method of blowing 
smaltino powder onto fresh plaster. PACHECO (1641) warns that it is to be laid first and 
then he suggests mixing it with whitewash (the milky liquid obtained by mixing lime with 
water). PALOMINO (1725) recommends the same as his compatriot and suggests adding 
goat’s milk. The suggestion to add milk, glue, egg or blood serum to smaltino is to be 
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Moving on to oil painting, Armenini insists on the importance of lending 
all due attention to the careful grinding of the pigments, taking care to clean 
the stone with mollica “anytime one wants to remove one pigment and begin 
on another”.!54 Moreover, since the stone will never be perfectly clean when 
pigments are ground with oil, lighter pigments should be ground first, then, 
moving gradually through the darker pigments, and finally black. 

He gives information on several black pigments, testifying to his special 
interest for materials suitable for naturalistic effects, rather than for precious 
pigments or pleasant colours.!55 It is particularly worth drawing attention to his 
instructions for the use of spalto, mumia e fumo di pece greca for the shadows 
in flesh painting, all of which are bituminous pigments with a warm, transpar- 
ent colour.!56 Also noteworthy is the description of a mix of verdigris and lamp 
black (fumo di pece greca), to be mixed with oil with the addition of “a little 


frequently found in several treatises, not as a proper binder though, since itwas to applied 
on fresh plaster anyway, but to ease the application. Cfr. Maria Renzoni’s exhaustive work 
(RENZONI 1997). Paonazzo is to be identified with haematite, a ferric-oxide based min- 
eral which was also used as a stone to burnish gold and as drawing material (lapis amatita, 
sanguigna, cfr. supra, p. 158 note 52); hard and hardly ground it had a superior granu- 
lometry than other pigments, resulting in similar difficulties in application to smalto. 
Cfr. BORGHINI 1584, p. 212. BALDINUCCI 1681, p. 79; MATTEINI-MOLES, pp. 43-44. 

154 ARMENINI 1586, p. 142: “è necessario che quella pietra su la quale si tritano, si netti tut- 
tavia ogni volta che se ne vole levar uno e porvi l’altro, il che si fa con molica di pane”. 
Mollica is the soft inner dough of bread. 

155 The great number of black pigments can be considered a peculiarity of the sixteenth cen- 
tury palette; as we have seen above, there is also a long list of black pigments both in 
Borghini and Lomazzo, most of which are absent from earlier treatises.Cfr. the analysis 
of black pigments in the paintings of the National Gallery, London, in SPRING-GROUT- 
WHITE 2003. 

156 Bitumen or asphalt is a complex mixture of hydrocarbons, the main drawback of which is 
its extremely slow drying, that provokes large open cracks and the slipping of paint layers; 
such an inconvenience is limited by the use of thin layers and the addition of varnish that 
Armenini always recommends in glazes, as we shall also see in the following passage. In 
LOMAZZO (1584, p.199) and BORGHINI (1584, p. 206) also we find references to the use of 
bitumen, which some have thought not to have been widely used before the seventeenth 
century, when an improper and excessive use of this material has caused wide-spread 
cracking and alterations. Cfr. DIMOs 1978, pp. 196-197; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, pp. 48-49. 
CONTI 1996, pp. 195-197. The fumo di pece greca is a kind of lamp black, an almost pure 
amorphous carbon obtained by condensing the soot from the flame from the combustion 
of oil, asphalt, resin or other organic materials; in this case the fuel is a resin, Greek pitch 
(cfr. infra, pp. 254-255, note 403). BORGHINI (1584, p. 207), describes instead the prepara- 
tion of “nero di fummo [...] da una lucerna piena d'olio di linseme”. Cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 
1942, p.124; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, p. 49. On the possibility in wall-paintings of mistaking 
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common varnish [presumably sandarac] because this varnish is of such qual- 
ity that it gives strength and support to all colours which suffer in drying”.!5” In 
fact, verdigris is a material suitable for glazes, which, because of its tendency 
to darken causes frequent problems in the cleaning of paintings; the reference 
to its being mixed with a pigment such as lamp black, could easily be misin- 
terpreted during cleaning and is a warning of the risk of too easily identifying 
these as extraneous materials (natural deposits or restorations), when in fact 
they are constituent elements of the painting. Furthermore, it provides a clear 
indication as to the original dark colour of these glazes, testifying to a taste 
for deep, warm greens that should be taken into account even when earlier 
restorations have damaged these colours.!58 Nor is this recommendation by 
Armenini an isolated instance, it is rather part of a well-documented tradition 
of which there are several examples: indeed, as we have seen, in several pas- 
sages in which Leonardo advises that verdigris should be mixed with various 
yellows and browns, including mummy (mummia), that is a material resem- 
bling asphalt.!59 

Certain precautions need to be taken with the treatment of smalt in oil 
(as was the case for the use of this pigment in fresco) because the pigment 
“needs to be handled with extreme skill”, since it is extremely difficult to cor- 
rect the result “returning again to paint over it” if the first painting out is not 
satisfactory.!©° 

The use of smalt in oil painting presents both physical and chemical 
problems.!® Rather than being due to an alteration of the constituent material, 


carbon black finishes for deposits of candle-smoke cfr. CONTI 1996, p. 203, cfr. infra, 3.7.3. 
‘Finishes and retouching’. 

157 ARMENINI 1586, p. 142: “un poco di vernice dentro comune perché questa vernice è di 
tal qualita, che da forza et aiuto a tutti i colori che patiscono nell’asciugarsi”. With regard 
to varnishes cfr. 3.7. 1. ‘Varnish and finishing’, and in particular p. 277, note 469 regarding 
sandarac. With reference to verderame cfr. supra p. 182 note 139. 

158 On the problems related to verdigris cfr. CONTI 1996, pp. 191-197. EIKEMA HOMMES 2001, 
Eadem 2004, pp. 51-89. 

159 Cfr. supra, pp. 182-183, notes 140-142. 

160 Armenini 1586, p. 145: “il smalto [...] se ben sarà sotilissimo, egli vole essere maneggiato 
con una assoluta destrezza e con le sue mestiche bene ordinate, perciò che, se quello che 
si lavora non riesce alla prima finito bene in quel modo che deve stare, è molto faticoso 
poi a accomodarlo col ritornarvi sopra”. Cfr. supra p. 181, note 135. 

161 Chemically stable in frescos (cfr. supra pp. 186-187, notes 152-153), smalt presents alka- 
line components which can react with the acidity of the oil to produce a brown metallo- 
organic compound (cfr. GIOVANOLI-MÙHLETHALER 1970, MÙHLETHALER-THISSEN 
1994, pp. 116-120). We can assume this kind of alteration to be the cause of most darken- 
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Armenini here refers to a problem caused by the oil coming to the surface and 
the consequent yellowing of the colour, caused by the excessive accumulation 
of the oil-binder on the surface.!62 

The drawback, due to the size of the pigment particles, leading to their 
tendency to settle and “sink” in oil, is amply commented on by Eastlake, who 
draws on the literature of art to report many expedients directed to facing this 
problem: from piercing the ground with pins in order to make it more perme- 
able, or absorbing the oil from the surface with paper, or to using oil which 
has been purposely bleached (Van Mander), to the use of spike oil!63 which, 
by speeding up the evaporation removes the excess oil and leaves the surface 
matt (Pacheco, De Mayerne), to the use of the dry powdered pigment to be 
blown on a freshly applied oil layer (Portman, quoted by De Mayerne), to the 
use of glue-size as a binder, rubbing the surface of the dry oil layer with garlic 
to make the blue pigment adhere, and then varnishing it (van Dyck, referred by 
De Mayerne), to mixing smaltino with varnish and avoiding over-mixing whilst 
still wet (Rubens, reported by De Mayerne).!6+ 

The necessity for this pigment to be manipulated as little as possible is 
emphatically stressed by Armenini: in fact “at every little push of the brush’, 
the oil will come to the surface, muddying and blurring the colour, and making 
it liable to yellowing, a risk also run by other colours if their handling is too 
insistent or the paint too liquid.16 


ing effects, CONTI reports (1996, pp. 96-98), frequently spotted in Neapolitan painting 
from the first half of the 17th century. We disagree instead with the scholar’s opinion on 
the chemical origin of what Armenini describes and we rather support as a physical ori- 
gin of the phenomena, as the following notes will attempt to explain. 

162 Smalt alteration is often related to its refractive index, similar to oil’s. Being vitreous, this 
pigment is transparent and oil enhances this quality more than water-based binders. 
Being little ground not to further undermine its tinting power, smaltino is also made up of 
heavy particles that tend to deposit, thus causing further problems in handling. 

163 Spike oil is an essential oil similar to turpentine, obtained by distilling lavender (Lavandula 
spica). It is a transparent liquid, less volatile than turpentine essence, and a good solvent 
for soft resins; cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, p. 197; MASSCHELEIN-KLEINER 1983, p. 80. 

164 EASTLAKE 1847, pp. 386; 428-433; 455-457; 529-530. DE MAYERNE 1620-1646, pp. 209—212; 
257-258; 261-262. 

165 ARMENINI 1586, p. 145: “ogni poco che su vi si pesti con i penelli, si vede che |’ oglio lo 
sopravanza e li ricopre la sua vivezza e lo appanna, di modo che in breve divien gializza’. 
Another phenomenon related to smalt particles separating from the binder, is the pres- 
ence of oil drips identified on layers contaning this pigment and the result of an excessive 
quantity of the binder which, not mixing with the smalt, has formed drips on the under- 
lying layer: this kind of alteration has been found in Vasari’s Pala Albergotti in Arezzo, cfr. 
DROANDI 2009, pp. 27-30 e POLDI 2009, pp. 68-71. 
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3.3.3 Mixing the Colours: From the mestiche to the Palette 
Nowadays, by the term mestica we generally mean the oil and pigment layer 
that is used to prepare canvases. Evidence of this tradition is also to be found 
in Baldinucci’s Vocabolario: “Mixture of different earths and pigments ground 
in walnut or linseed oil; it is applied on panels or canvases which are to be 
painted; artists also call it imprimitura”66 It is with this meaning that Vasari had 
used the term when describing the procedure for painting in oil: “But it is best 
to first make a mestica of drying colours, such as lead white, giallolino [lead-tin 
yellow], terre da campane, all mixed together into one body and colour, and, 
when the glue has dried, to spread it on panel and pat it with the palm of the 
hand so that it is evenly united and spread: many call this the imprimatura’!6” 
In other passages also of the Introduzzione alla pittura, the preparatory oil layer 
is referred to as mestica o imprimatura, which implies that the terms are con- 
sidered synonymous.!68 

However, whereas imprimatura has one single meaning, mestica has a 
broader spectrum of meanings, and Vasari himself uses it several times with 
different meanings. In the context of the Vite, the recurrence of the term 
mestica clarifies this broader and far from secondary—indeed prevalent— 
meaning. For Vasari, mestica generally refers to colour mixtures, and more 
specifically, indicated the pre-arranged gradations of colour in common use 
among artists: for each colour, three or more different shades were made mix- 
ing pure colours with black and with white; Vasari refers to this procedure 


166 “Composto di diverse terre, e colori macinati con olio di noce, o di lino; serve per dare 
alle tele o tavole, che si vogliono dipignere; e dicesi anche dagli Artefici imprimitura’, 
BALDINUCCI 1681, p. 97. This definition by Baldinucci also influences the entry in the 
GRASSI-PEPE dictionary, 1978 (11, p. 413), even though reporting the correct origin of the 
term: “(fom lat. miscere, ‘to mix’). As regards painting techniques, from the sixteenth cen- 
tury it refers to the preparatory layer in panels and canvas; as such—e.g., for G. Vasari 
(1568)—is a synonym for imprimitura (v.). Also F. Baldinucci describes it in the same 
meaning in his Vocabolario di (1681): [. . .]. In a general meaning it can refer to the mix of 
colours on the palette”. 

167 “Ma conviene far prima una mestica di colori seccativi, come biacca, giallolino, terre da 
campane, mescolati tutti in un corpo e d’un color solo, e quando la colla è secca impias- 
trarla su per la tavola e poi batterla con la palma della mano tanto ch'ella venga egual- 
mente unita e distesa per tutto: il che molti chiamano |'imprimatura’, VASARI 1550 and 
1568, I, p. 134. 

168 Ivi, p. 135. “gli dà di mestica o imprimatura’; p. 136, “si va dandole d'imprimatura o di mes- 
tica”; 137: “e dapoi la mestica o imprimatura’; p. 138: “una mano d’imprimatura di colore a 
olio, cioè mestica”;Vasari 1568, 1, p. 136: “e datovi sopra d'imprimatura o mestica”. 
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as fare le mestiche in several of the biographies.!® At times, the term appears 
also in the Teoriche with this meaning: apart from the description that we 
are about to analyse, a very clear reference is to be found in the chapter on 
Musaico de’ vetri, in which the author recommends laying out the coloured 
glass in different shades in boxes where “they are kept in order, as is the prac- 
tice with colours when one wants to paint a fresco, which are kept in sev- 
eral small bowls, the mixtures for the light and dark tints kept separate to 
work with’.!70 

This procedure must have had ancient roots, and is described in detail by 
Cennino Cennini, for whom the use of pre-prepared tones of colour (gradi), 
was part of a rigourously defined procedure, with each tone to be applied in 
its own intended area, the campo (literally “field”).!7! Cennino did not use the 
term mestica, but more generally of miscuglio or mescolanza or, referring to 
gradations of colour, of gradi. His gradation were however obtained without 
the use of black, progressively lightening the colours with white and keep- 
ing the saturated colour for the definition of the darkest outlines, and pure 
white for the brightest highlights. Worthy of notice from the point of view of 
lexical chronology is Cennino’s use of the verb sfumare referring to the opera- 
tion of blending and perfectly uniting the transitions between the different 
“gradations”. Ernst Gombrich carefully analysed this description by Cennino, 
making the observation that the author was reporting a conventional proce- 
dure which bore no reference to natural appearances.!”? At the same time, the 
scholar remarked that flesh-painting using this system—described as Giotto’s 
maniera and recommended in the place of other more simplified methods 
which are nonetheless presented—emphasised the modelling, especially that 
obtained by painting the transition from light to shadow, which allows us to 
relate this procedure to the impression of solidity we associate with Giotto 
and his tradition.!78 The revolution introduced by Giotto, distancing himself 


169 VASARI 1568, II, p. 169; ivi III, p. 114; ivi, IV, 266, 303; ivi V, p. 242. 

170 “si tengono ordinati come si fa i colori quando si vuole lavorare a fresco, che in varii 
scodellini si tiene separatamente la mestica delle tinte più chiare e più scure per lavorare”, 
VASARI 1550 e 1568, I, pp. 149-150; also in chapter xv, which will be analysed further on 
(ivi, p. 114), the description ends up with: “Fatte dunque le mestiche, cioè mescolati 
insieme questi colori”. Another reference is to be found in the section on sculpture, where 
it is specified that “i moderni artefici hanno trovato il modo di fare nella cera le mestiche 
di tutte le sorti colori, onde, nel fare ritratti di naturale di mezzo rilievo, fanno le carnag- 
ioni, i capegli, i panni e tutte l’altre cose”. 

171 Cfr. CENNINI, pp. 79-80; 83-88. 

172 GOMBRICH 1976, p. 32. 

173 Ivi, pp. 35-36. 
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from the Byzantine convention of undifferentiated rendition of light, which 
Gombrich attributed to what was by then an unconscious use of stylistic fea- 
tures of classical heritage, was the result of focusing on light as the revealer of 
forms.!”4 Significantly, the scholar saw evidence of the plasticity sought-after 
with this method in the realisation of the first monumental sculpture-like gri- 
sailles in Padua, in the Arena Chapel. John Shearman had already emphasised 
the extraordinary efficacy of these monochrome figures, much greater than 
that of the ‘coloured’ paintings of the main scenes, supporting his argument 
on what he called “colour-modelling”.! This was Shearman’s term for the pro- 
cedure, continued from the Middle-Ages and for a long time still employed 
in fourteenth and fifteenth-century painting, of modelling only through varia- 
tions in intensity and saturation of each colour.!76 The trompe l'œil sculptures 
in the Scrovegni Chapel are also referred to by Marco Collareta as a starting 
point for the debate on the “Sister Arts” in a hypothetical confrontation with 
Giovanni Pisano: “that Giotto’s insistence on the plastic, three-dimensional 
value of his figures and, even more, the impressive series of chiaroscuro paint- 
ings that underpin the narrative frescos, can be read in the perspective of the 
paragone, almost a hardened counter-offensive by painting to the challenge 
thrown down by sculpture”.!”” The emphasis of Florentine painting on three- 
dimensional relief will remain indebted to sculpture, even when the latter 
will have exhausted its function as a guide to the conquest of realism,!’8 since 


174 Ivi, p. 36. 

175 Shearman 1962, p. 16: “Because of the tonal scale of pigments, a polychrome object in 
colour-modelling amounts plastically to much less than the sum of its parts. In the Arena 
chapel every coloured figure is flatter, and less of a volumetric unit, than the monochrome 
figures below; to carry the argument a stage further, it is also less fully related to its sur- 
rounding forms”. 

176 Ivi, p.14: “One of the properties of the Absolute Colour of mediaeval painting which most 
vigorously resisted the realistic tendencies of early Renaissance art was the modelling 
of forms exclusively in colour [...] Generally, a form of a certain colour is defined by 
variations in the intensity or saturation of this colour; variations in intensity yield auto- 
matically a range of tonal differences and these express lighting and relief”. This method 
presented the draw back of depending on the tonal values of pigments, being more or less 
dark at its maximum saturation, so that each and every colour had fairly unlimited plastic 
potential, according to its place in the tonal scale. 

177 COLLARETA 1988, p. 569: “è certo che l'insistenza di Giotto sulla valenza plastica delle sue 
figure, e più limpressionante serie di chiaroscuri che fanno da zoccolo agli affreschi nar- 
rativi, possono essere letti nell'ottica del ‘paragone’ quasi una controffensiva agguerrita 
della pittura alla sfida lanciata dalla scultura”. 

178 Ibidem. 
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the didactic and educational function of copying from sculpture (and ancient 
sculpture in particular) will be part of artistic practice for a long time to come. 

In Cennini’s precepts, the practice that Shearman defined as “colour-mod- 
elling” was precisely expounded: an increasing amount of white was added to 
any colour-base and pure colour was used for the darkest tonalities, without 
the addition of any black. Indeed, the most significant difference between six- 
teenth century procedure and that prescribed by Cennini, is the use of black 
(or of another dark shade, as we shall see) to modulate the darkest tonalities. 

In the Teoriche Vasari begins the description of Come si fanno e si conoscono 
le buone pitture (this is the incipit of the Torrentiniana edition of the section on 
painting—Della Pittura), with a definition of painting entirely as a function of 
drawing.!’9 He then describes the execution of tre campi, three areas receiv- 
ing three different tonal gradations that a painter must lay down “with cor- 
rect judgement’, in order to determine the relief in the figures he has painted;!®° 
each area will be further modulated providing at least two more gradations 
(spezie).!®! Vasari is here attempting the difficult task of giving an exhaustive 
theoretical description of the practice that we are dealing with, in which the 
mestiche (whether set out or not in their ordered containers) are used to cover 
the corresponding sections (luoghi) of the drawing, just as Cennino had pre- 
scribed. An important difference with the practice described by Cennini, is the 
use of black to deepen the tonalities in the dark gradations.!82 

Commenting on Vasari’s technical notes, Ugo Procacci had recognised that 
this description, reflecting the character of Florentine painting of the time, 
approximately matched what Cennini had taught, since they both excluded 


179 VASARI 1550, I, p. 113: “La pittura è un piano coperto di campi di colori, in superficie o di 
tavola o di muro o di tela, intorno a diversi lineamenti, i quali per virtù di un buon disegno 
di linee girate circondano la figura”; this part will be kept almost literally in the Giuntina 
edition, preceded by a long theoretical digression on Che cosa sia Disegno; but disegno was 
the core of painting. also in the more pragmatic description in the Torrentiniana edition. 

180 Ibidem: “Questo si fatto piano, dal pittore con retto giudizio mantenuto nel mez[z]o 
chiaro e negli estremi e ne’ fondi scuro et accompagnato tra questi e quello da colore 
mez[z]ano tra il chiaro e lo scuro, fa che, unendosi insieme questi tre campi, tutto quello 
che è tra luno lineamento e l’altro si rilieva et apparisce tondo e spiccato”. 

181 Ibidem: “è necessario dividere qualunche di loro almeno in due spezie, faccendo di quel 
chiaro due mez[z]i e di quello scuro due più chiari, e di quel mez[z]o due altri mez[z]i 
che pendino l’uno nel più chiaro e l’altro nel più scuro”. 

182 Ivi, pp. 13-114: “Quando queste tinte d'un color solo, qualunche egli si sia, saranno stem- 
perate, si vedrà a poco a poco cominciare il chiaro e poi meno chiaro e poi un poco più 
scuro, di maniera ch’a poco a poco troverremo il nero schietto”; the use of black for dark 
gradations can also be seen, more explicitely, in Armenini’s description, cfr. infra. 
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colour mixing for tonal gradations thus demonstrating, even in the change of 
technique, from tempera to oil, a continuity in Florentine painting from Giotto 
to Michelangelo.!83 

The persistence of this kind of practice in the sixteenth century, can be seen 
more clearly in Armenini’s Precetti, where the term mestica is only used in the 
original meaning of mixture of colours, and not for the preparatory layer, for 
which only the more specific term imprimatura is used. 

In his precepts for fresco painting, Armenini clearly describes the prepara- 
tion of the mestiche with the different gradations of colour ground in water, 
distributed in small containers just as in the traditional procedure described 
by Cennino Cennini. 

According to Armenini, mestiche are made by putting some white in three 
or four cocchigli (shells),!84 or in jars, then progressively adding the basic 
colour—“a pure colour, either yellow or red or blue or green, or whatever other 
colour is wanted . . ”—and doing the same with as many containers with black 
“or another dark [colour]”.!85 Four, six or more gradations are then obtained 
for each colour, to be laid according to the preparatory drawing or cartoon.!86 
Vasari also had referred to the cartoon as a guide to correctly identifying the 
areas to be covered with the different tones: “light and middle tones and darks 
and highlights are taken from the cartoon or another drawing that has been 
made for this purpose”.187 

The preparation of containers for the colours, that Cennini also referred to 
for tempera painting, is recommended by Armenini only for fresco, whilst for 


183 PROCACCI 1974, p. 52; after reporting Vasari’s passage the scholar comments that it is still 
all about the nine jars of one colours for different gradations Cennini carefully describes. 

184 Cfr. Armenini 1586, p. 70, which relates the use of the Roman draughtsmen to dilute the 
ink for watercolor in seashells. 

185 ARMENINI 1586, p. 128: “si piglia i cocchigli o altri maggior vasetti e quivi si comincia a 
far le mestiche, col mettervi prima del bianco in tre o quattro di questi cocchigli et in 
altretanti metterai del nero, ma non però in tanta copia; dipoi si prende il vaso del color 
schietto, o giallo o vermiglio o azzurro o verde o qual altro si voglia, e se ne vien mettendo 
e mesticando con questo bianco, che si è messo in quei cocchigli o vasi, di modo che se ne 
fa almeno tre mestiche, luna più chiara dell’ altra, col mettere in uno manco color schi- 
etto che nell’ altro; et il simile si fa del medesimo color, dove sta ne’ cochigli posto il negro 
o altro scuro a suo modo, osservando le descrizzioni predette, quanto al trovarsi l’un più 
scuro dell’ altro”. 

186 Ibidem: “a tal che, con questi mezzi di ciascun colore schietto, se ne può cavar quattro o 
sei e quante mestiche si vuole, le quali si viene a torre dall’essempio del dissegno o dal 
cartone ben finito”. 

187 “i quali chiari e mez[z]ani e scuri et abbagliati si cavano dal cartone overo altro disegno 
che per tal cosa è fatto per porlo in opra’, VASARI 1550 e 1568, I, p. 114. 
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oil-painting the composition of the gradations of colour, basically following 
the same procedure, would be mixed on wooden boards: “for mestiche, there 
is no other rule than the one referred to for fresco, with one difference: that 
these are mixed on boxwood boards, which are held in the hand, as mentioned 
above”.188 

The use of tavolette in these descriptions, is not to be confused with that 
of the palette as adopted in more modern practice: both Armenini and Vasari 
refer to several tavolette, presumably one for each colour, on which the grada- 
tions were laid out just as in the jars of colour in fresco. This can be deduced 
from certain passages in the Vite, such as the one, remarkable also for the piti- 
less condemnation of excessive diligence, in Lorenzo di Credi’s: 


Lorenzo did not care to make big works, because he struggled in manag- 
ing them and put incredible effort into them, mostly because the colours 
he used were too finely ground; he also refined walnut oils and distilled 
these, and on little wooden boards he made a great number of colour 
mixtures (mestiche), so that from the first light tone to the last dark one 
he worked little by little with really excessive order, so that he sometimes 
had twenty-five or thirty of these, each one on a separate panel; and he 
did not want that any movement should be made in the place where 
he worked, that could produce dust: such extreme diligence is no more 
commendable than extreme carelessness, because in all things it is best 
to have moderation and keep away from extremes which are nefarious.!89 


Quite apart from Lorenzo’s manias, colour mixtures were prepared in sulle 
tavolelle, on small wooden boards, in the plural form, and the episode recounted 
in the life of Baccio Bandinelli, in which Andrea del Sarto mocks the arrogant 
sculptor, eloquently confirms this: 


188 Armenini 1586, p. 143: “non vi è altra regola circa alle mestiche di quello che si disse nel 
lavor del fresco, pur ci è questa differenza: che queste si fanno sopra le tavolette di busso, 
le quali si tengono tuttavia in mano, come si è detto di sopra”. 

189 “Non si curò Lorenzo di fare grandi opere, perché penava assai a condurle e vi durava 
fatica incredibile, e massimamente perché i colori ch'egli adoperava erano troppo sot- 
tilmente macinati; oltreché purgava gl’olii di noce e stillavagli, e faceva in sulle tavolelle le 
mestiche de’ colori in gran numero, tanto che dalla prima tinta chiara all’ultima oscura si 
conduceva a poco a poco con troppo e veramente soverchio ordine, onde n’aveva alcuna 
volta in sulla tavolella 25 e trenta, e per ciascuna teneva il suo pannello appartato; e dove 
egli lavorava non voleva che si facesse alcun movimento che potesse far polvere: la quale 
troppo estrema diligenza non è forse più lodevole punto che si sia una strema negligenza, 
perché in tutte le cose si vuole avere un certo mezzo e star lontano dagl’estremi, che sono 
comunemente viziosi”, VASARI 1568, IV, p. 303. 
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Having already acquired a name as a great draughtsman, Baccio was 
desirous of learning to paint in colours, having a firm belief that he would 
not only equal Buonarroti, but even greatly surpass him in both fields 
of art. He had executed a cartoon of a Leda, in which Castor and Pollux 
were issuing from the egg of the swan embraced by her, and he wished to 
colour this in oils, in such a way as to make it appear that the methods of 
handling the colours and mixing them together in order to make the vari- 
ous tints with the lights and shades, had not been taught to him by oth- 
ers, but that he had found them by himself, and, after pondering how he 
could do this, thought of the following expedient. 

He asked Andrea del Sarto who was his great friend, to paint a por- 
trait of him in oil believing that he would thereby gain two advantages 
in accordance with his purpose; one, was that he would see the method 
of mixing the colours, and the other was that the painted picture would 
remain in his hands, which, having seen it as it was executed and under- 
standing it, would assist him and serve him as as an example. But Andrea 
perceived Baccio’s intention in the making of his request, and became 
angry at his distrust and astuteness, for he would have been willing to 
show him what he desired, if Baccio had asked him as a friend. Whereby, 
without making any sign that he had found him out, and setting aside 
making mixtures (mestiche), he placed every sort of colour on his wooden 
board and messing them together with the brush, taking some now from 
one and now from another with great quickness of hand, counterfeited 
in this way the vivid colouring of Baccio’s face. The latter, both because 
of Andrea’s skill, and because he was obliged to sit still where he was if 
he wished to be painted, he was never able to see or learn anything that 
he wished. And it was as good result for Andrea, thus at the same time to 
punish the deceitfulness of his friend and to display with this method of 
painting as a well-practiced master, even greater mastery and experience 
of his art.190 


“Avendo di già Baccio acquistato nome di gran disegnatore, era desideroso d'imparare 
a dipignere co’ colori, avendo ferma opinione non pur di paragonare il Buonarroto, ma 
superarlo di molto in amendue le professioni. E perché egli aveva fatto un cartone d’una 
Leda, nel quale usciva dell'uovo del cigno abbracciato da lei Castore e Polluce, e voleva 
colorirlo a olio, per mostrare che 1 maneggiar de’ colori e mesticargli insieme per farne la 
varietà delle tinte co’ lumi e con l’ombre non gli fusse stato insegnato da altri, ma che da sé 
l'avesse trovato, andò pensando come potesse fare; e trovò questo modo. Ricercò Andrea 
del Sarto suo amicissimo che gli facesse in un quadro di pittura a olio il suo ritratto, 
avvisando di dovere di ciò conseguire duoi acconci al suo proposito: l’uno era il vedere il 
modo di mescolare i colori, l’altro il quadro e la pittura, la quale gli resterebbe in mano, et 
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The “method of painting as a well-practiced master” that Andrea adopts on 
this occasion was to become common practice in a few decades’ time, but 
in Vasari’s description it is evident that work-shop practice at that time still 
involved the “making of mestiche” for the orderly predisposition of the differ- 
ent gradations, and knowing how to paint consisted in knowing the “methods 
of handling the colours and mixing them together in order to make the various 
tints with the lights and shades” by following a strict procedure. 

Using a different terminology, Giovan Paolo Lomazzo prescribes a similar, 
somewhat mechanical complex procedure that he follows: “the illuminated 
part [...] of the figure must be divided into three parts and coloured with 
three colours. And the shaded part must also be divided into three parts and 
coloured with three more colours”.!91 This is an interesting account because 
it shows that the use of a method supposedly belonging to Central Italy, had 
actually extended as far as Lombardy.!92 

The necessary mixtures required to paint different kinds of flesh tones are 
then described, in an attempt to cloak what was basically an empirical prac- 
tice such as we have been describing, with a systematic shell.!93 With his 


avendola veduta lavorare gli potrebbe, intendendola, giovare e servire per essempio. Ma 
Andrea accortosi, nel domandare che faceva Baccio, della sua intenzione e sdegnandosi 
di cotal diffidanza et astuzia, perché era pronto a mostrargli il suo desiderio, se come 
amico ne l’avesse ricerco, perciò senza far sembiante d’averlo scoperto, lasciando stare il 
far mestiche, le tinte messe d’ogni sorte colore sopra la tavolella, et azzuffandoli insieme 
col pennello, ora da questo et ora da quello togliendo con molta prestezza di mano, così 
contrafaceva il vivo colore della carne di Baccio; il quale, sì per l’arte che Andrea usò e 
perché gli conveniva sedere e star fermo, se voleva esser dipinto, non potette mai vedere 
né apprendere cosa che egli volesse. E venne ben fatto ad Andrea di castigare insieme la 
diffidenza dell'amico e dimostrare, con quel modo di dipignere da maestro pratico, assai 
maggiore virtù et esperienza dell’arte”, VASARI 1568, V, 241-242. 

191 LOMAZZO 1584, p. 261: “la parte allumata [...] della figura ha da essere divisa in tre parti 
e colorata con tre colori. E la parte adombrata similmente ha da essere divisa in altre tre 
parti e colorata con altri tre colori”. 

192 This was what Ugo Procacci hypothesized, cfr. supra pp. 193-194, note 183. 

193 LOMAZZO 1584, p. 262: “Ora, per rappresentare la prima parte più allumata del colerico, 
si metteranno due parti di colore rosso, una di giallo e tre di chiaro; e per rappresentare 
la seconda parte un poco meno allumata, si ha da pigliare la medesima quantità di color 
rosso e giallo e due parti di color chiaro. La terza parte della carne, ancora manco allu- 
mata che la seconda, si farà con la medesima quantità di rosso e di giallo con una sola di 
color chiaro; ma la parte più oscura si farà con due parti di ocrea arsa, una di terra d'ombra 
et un’altra della terza carne allumata nella lettera A. Quella carne che sarà già alquanto 
meno oscura, si farà con la medesima quantità d’ocrea abbruciata e di terra d'ombra, e 
con due parti della terza carne allumata nella lettera A”. 
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typical tendency to bring craft practice into an ordered and consequential fold 
(Barocchi), Lomazzo goes on with his analytical description, furnishing the 
proportions for the pigments for the various gradations of the flesh tones of 
the four basic psychological types: “We will first describe how to paint the flesh 
of a choleric man, secondly how to paint the flesh of a sanguine man, in the 
third instance that of a phlegmatic man, and fourthly that of a melancholic 
man”; he then goes on to explain that from these mixtures, further intermedi- 
ate gradations can be obtained to paint the flesh, for example, of a “choleric 
sanguine” man, of a “choleric melancholic” man, and thence “all the flesh of 
men with average complexions and qualities.”!%4 

Armenini, on the other hand, although not providing instructions on the 
composition of the several colours “that nature shows us”, which he does not 
think can be reproduced with schematic mixtures, nevertheless does not 
fail to indicate the nature of the commonest components of flesh mixtures 
(mestiche).195 The lightest tonalities will be made of red earth and white, to 
which might be added other pigments “according to gender, age and charac- 
teristics of the people”, such as green, yellow or both, if need be; for the flesh 
of the old, he recommends the use of burnt yellow earth in the place of red 
earth, if possible preparing it oneself, so to obtain a “lively morello”, reproduc- 
ing in fresco the precious effect of the red lake used in a secco and in oil.!96 The 


194 LOMAZZO 1584, p. 263: “E per dir anco del colerico sanguigno, la sua carne si fa pigli- 
ando parte della composizione che ho detto essere necessaria per la carne del colerico, 
e parte della mischia fatta per il sanguigno. E questo avvertimento ha d’avere il pittore 
per dipingere tutte le qualità e composizioni mezzane degli uomini; come, per rappre- 
sentare la carne del melancolico colerico, ha da pigliare la composizione fatta nel modo 
che abbiamo detto, cioè mescolando il primo lume del melancolico con il primo lume del 
colerico; e così farà il primo lume del colerico melancolico. Poi ha da mischiare il secondo 
lume dell'uno col secondo dell’altro e farà il secondo lume del colerico. Con la qual regola 
si possono fare tutte le carni de gl’uomini che hanno complessioni e qualità mezzane”. 

195 ARMENINI 1586, pp. 128-129. 

196 Ivi, p. 129: “Ma delle mestiche comune delle carni [...] quelle che sono chiare sono fatte 
con terra rossa e bianco e si fanno cariche più e meno per quelle vie, che si sono dette 
delle mestiche, ma non sono sempre queste le medesime, perciò che, dovendo si aver 
riguardo alla variazion delle tinte, le quali si mutano secondo il genere, l’età e le qualità 
delle persone che si mutano, in farle che siano proprie e vere è necessario di aggiungervi 
dentro, le più volte, quando del verde e quando del giallo, e quando dell'uno e dell’ altro 
insieme; e perché è più differente poi quelle de i vecchi, invece di terra rossa si tole della 
terra gialla abbrugiata et è bene che sia brugiata in modo da voi, che si vegga essere diven- 
tata di un color scuro egualmente, prima che di su le bragia si togli via, perché si cangia in 
un morello vivace, e così riesce e di tal qualità nel fresco, che si vede fare l’effetto che suol 
fare le lacche fine ne i lavori a secco et in quelli fatti a oglio”. Consisting in organic colours 
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same burnt yellow earth, mixed with umber, is used for the “dark [...] which is 
used for shading flesh”; that is to be added to the “light flesh mixtures’, in two 
different tonalities, in order to graduate down “towards the light (chiaro)”, or 
even towards black when the “outlines (ultimi estremi)” of the figures are to be 
strengthened.!97 

Other pigments to be used “in these darks” are green earth, pure (schietta) 
or burnt as for the yellow earth, and terra di campane.!98 For the highlights, 
Armenini criticises “those who, with little judgment, use pure white”, recom- 
mending rather, mixing with the white a little of the lightest flesh tone, so as to 
brighten it “with moderation and judgement”.199 

The recommendation to banish pure white in highlights—the use of which 
was instead common in the fourteenth and fifteenth century, and manda- 
tory for Cennini—is meant to provide a natural effect, and evokes Leonardo’s 
precept that pronounced: “do not place white highlights, except for in white 
things”.20° 


3-4 The Myth of “True Fresco” 


“Of all the methods that painters employ, painting on the wall is the most mas- 
terly and beautiful, because it consists in doing in a single day that which, with 
other methods, can be retouched day after day, over what has already been 
done”.201 Vasari’s appreciation of the prestezza found in fresco, the technique 
best suited to his character, and the celebration of this technique despite the 
exaggerations, is not affectation on his part. He shows an extraordinary capac- 
ity for synthesis in his description, which introduces all of the fundamental 


fixed on semi-transparent inorganic powders, lakes are particularly suitable for glazes and 
are not to be used in frescos. 

197 Ibidem. 

198 Ibidem. Cfr. supra, p. 176, note 108, the description of this pigment. 

199 ARMENINI 1586, p. 129: “Ma nel dare i lumi poi nelle sommità delle carni, perché ci sono 
di quelli che con poco giudizio vi usano il bianco schietto con troppo abondanza, quivi si 
tale un poco di quella mestica, che si ha di carne più chiara e così si accompagna il bianco 
con essa e si alluma le carni, io dico con un modo scarso e giudizioso”. 

200 LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 237, $487, f.154r (original lost, ca. 1505-10): “non dare lumi bian- 
chi, se non nelle cose bianche”. 

201 “Di tutti gl’altri modi che i pittori faccino, il dipignere in muro è più maestrevole e bello, 
perché consiste nel fare in un giorno solo quello che nelli altri modi si può in molti ritoc- 
care sopra il lavorato”, VASARI 1550 e 1568, I, Capitolo x1x, Del dipingere in muro, come si 
fa e perché si chiama lavorare in fresco, pp. 128-130. 
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characteristics that make fresco “indeed the manliest, safest, most resolute and 
longest-lasting of all the other methods’, with an enthusiasm which is both the 
expression of a canon and immediate and instinctive acceptance. 

“Much used” in Antiquity, and then by “the older masters among the mod- 
erns”, it is executed on fresh lime and must be completed in a day, because if 
the execution is prolonged, the plaster will begin its setting reaction and the 
layers will be spoiled: “the plaster forms a kind of thin crust whether from heat 
or cold or currents of air or frost, whereby the whole work is stained and grows 
mouldy”.2° That is why the wall must be constantly kept moist and colours, 
limited to earth pigments and white “of calcined travertine’, are to be laid with 
“a hand that is dextrous, resolute and rapid” and most of all with “judgement”, 
in order to anticipate the effects of the colours in drying. 

Given the very great difficulties of this technique, giudizio, the capacity to 
evaluate and determine, over and above the rules, the outcome of one’s work, 
is even more important than disegno, along with “the very greatest experi- 
ence”. Not everybody has such skills and Vasari does not fail to remark that 
many artists, although excelling at painting in oil and tempera, “in this are not 
successful”.203 

He enthusiastically lists the qualities of fresco which will gain in “beauty 
and harmony”, and will resist both time and all threats: “Exposed to the air 
fresco throws off all impurities, water does not penetrate it”.2°* On the condi- 
tion, however, that dry (a secco) adjustments are not carried out. 

The paragone debate had turned the difficulty of fresco into one of the main 
arguments against the claim of the greater difficuly of sculpture in marble, and 
in 1568, twenty years after Varchi’s enquiry, Vasari had found it necessary to add 
to the Proemio di tutta l'opera—already hinging on the renewed presentation 
of all of the main arguments of the debate—a further note on true fresco and 
against the abject and reprehensible practice of dry retouching (a secco): “not 
to mention that, when it comes to having to clean frescos, as it is necessary 
after a certain time to refresh them, the fresco work remains, and what has 
been retouched a secco is removed with the wet sponge”.205 


202 Ivi, p.129: “fala calce una certa crosterella pel caldo, pel freddo, pel vento e pe’ ghiacci, che 
muffa e macchia tutto il lavoro”. 

203 Ibidem. 

204 Ibidem. 

205 VASARI 1568, I, p. 23; The passage in the Proemio on the difficultà of fresco remains oth- 
erwise unchanged in both editions (pp. 21-23): “Ma chiamisi giudizio, come vogliono 
gli scultori, se egli è più necessario a chi lavora in fresco che a chi scarpella ne’ marmi, 
perciò che in quello non solamente non ha luogo né la pacienza né il tempo, per essere 
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The intertwining of arguments between the Proemio and chapter xIx of 
the Teoriche is evident, and the author indeed stresses it again in the Giuntina 
edition with an explicit reference: “as I have said elsewhere”.206 There, pick- 
ing up the arguments of his own and other painters’ letters to Varchi, Vasari 
had summarised the arguments for and against of both sides, and opposed the 
“difficulty” of fresco with the impossibility of carrying out later adjustments, 
to the argument that sculpture was more difficult “because one cannot put 
back what has been removed”. Reminding the reader how much the context 
in which it was written influenced that praise of true fresco, Alessandro Conti 
warned that it was not to be considered as the “parameter of a technique, rigid 
and immovable and unalterable par excellence” often destined to be contra- 
dicted by the presence of retouching carried out a secco, confirmed “each time 
a wall painting was studied or closely observed”.207 

The scholar finds Armenini’s description more realistic: in the tenth chapter 
of the second book of his Precetti, referring to the finishing touches, the fini- 
ture, he comes out in support of retouching a secco, and explains how these 
should be executed.2°8 But the whole of the long description of fresco painting 
that Armenini provides in chapter 7 is a mine of significant information and 
observations, almost all of an original nature, which it is worth discussing. 

Introducing the execution procedures of fresco, Armenini articulates the 
basic avertimenti, warning of the hidden dangers lying in wait: on drying 
the colours will change and one must be able to predict this change which 


capitalissimi inimici della unione della calcina e de’ colori, ma perché l’occhio non vede i 
colori veri insino a che la calcina non è ben secca né la mano vi può aver giudizio d’altro 
che del molle o secco; di maniera che, chi lo dicesse lavorare al buio o con occhiali di 
colori diversi dal vero, non credo che errasse di molto [...]. E dicono che a questo lavoro 
è necessario avere un giudizio risoluto, che antivegga la fine nel molle e quale egli abbia 
a tornar poi secco, oltra che non si può abbandonare il lavoro mentre che la calcina tiene 
del fresco, e bisogna risolutamente fare in un giorno quello che fa la scultura in un mese; 
e chi non ha questo giudizio e questa eccellenzia, si vede, nella fine del lavoro suo o col 
tempo, le toppe, le macchie, i rimessi et i colori soprapposti o ritocchi a secco, che è cosa 
vilissima, perché vi si scuoprono poi le muffe e fanno conoscere la insufficienza et il poco 
sapere dello artefice suo, sì come fanno bruttezza i pezzi rimessi nella scultura; {sen- 
zaché, quando accade lavare le figure a fresco, come spesso dopo qualche tempo avviene 
per rinovarle, quello che è lavorato a fresco rimane, e quello che a secco è stato ritocco è 
dalla spugna bagnata portato via}”. 

206 VASARI 1568, I, p. 130. 

207 CONTI 1986, pp. 15-16. 

208 Cfr. infra the paragraph 3.7.3 ‘Finishes and Retouching’. 
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sometimes deceives even the “most expert masters”.209 Once on the wall, the 
plaster (the intonaco) can receive “any colour excellently for a whole day” and 
for several hours one is able to work in optimal conditions; but when the dry- 
ing begins, the colours will begin to alter and have “a worse effect” than only a 
little earlier, so that it is important to be quick and accurate in painting all of 
the area “with full-bodied colours’, before the surface carbonation begins to 
form that “thin crust...staining the whole work which grows mouldy”?!° that 
Vasari had also referred to.2! However, certain pigments, such as smalt (smalto) 
and pavonazzo, will have to be applied first, when the lime is still very 
fresh, to facilitate their application, made difficult by the need to grind them 
coarsely.212 

A confident and easy hand (la mano che sia sicurissima, rissoluta e ben dis- 
ciolta) is no less necessary in fresco than reason and experience—Vasari’s 
“judgement” again—which will allow the painter to predict and control all the 
alterations and adjustments undergone by the pigments, from their applica- 
tion to when they are completely dry.?!8 

Having applied the area of plaster to be painted, strings are stretched and 
snapped onto it to reproduce the grid which had already been snapped (dry) 
onto the underlying arriccio, and the drawing is then thinly (sutilmente) 
laid on with a brush dipped in a water-colour of “a reddish hue”(because this 
type of colour can be easily removed with a brush dipped in water), transfer- 
ring the drawing which had been executed on a small-scale on paper.2!4 Much 


209 ARMENINI 1586, p. 131: “il variamento che egli fa quando si asciuga, et è così grande alcune 
volte, che rimangono ingannati eziandio gli espertissimi maestri”. 

210 Ibidem: operating “con diligenza e prestezza’, a balance between the two terms is most 
necessary in fresco: “gli uomini esperti, prima che ciò avenga, cuoprono con color sodi 
il tutto di quel lavoro con diligenza e prestezza e con un modo dolce, affumato et unito; 
perciò che essi tardando, quella fa una crostarella sotile per l'intemperie dell’aere e per le 
qualità di essa, che macchia e muffa tutto il lavoro”. 

211 VASARI 1550 e 1568, I, p. 129, cfr. supra. 

212 Ivi, pp. 131-132: “per essere communemente più grossi e di manco corpo degli altri”. 
Regarding the treatment of smalto and paonazzo see supra, pp. 186-187 and note 153. 

213 ARMENINI 1586, p. 132. 

214 Ibidem. Battere i fili is a way of tracing straight reference lines: a string is soaked in 
liquid paint, then put into tension and plucked, thus striking it against the plas- 
ter, leaving a coloured imprint, marking a straight line; cfr. Brunello’s note of a simi- 
lar procedure described by CENNINI (pp. 74-75): Cennini used this method to trace 
livello, the horizontal plane perpendicular to the vertical axis as determined by the 
plumb line. In the case Armenini suggests, instead, the lines to be traced are those 
of a grata, a reference grid to transfer the small disegno on paper on the right scale 
(cfr. supra, pp. 164-166 and notes). 
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better however, is to use the finished cartoon (cartone finito), either traced or 
transferred with spolvero.2!5 The lines of the drawing are then gone over with 
the brush, and the colours are immediately applied “with the mixtures sketch- 
ing (bozzando) and covering everything”, seeing that the right tones are put “in 
their correct places”, according to the drawing, and at the same time taking care 
to achieve “a unity and harmony of colours” which appear “pleasant, lively and 
blended”2!® Although preserving the traditional use of laying down the differ- 
ent tones separately in the places assigned by the preparatory drawing, which 
suits the use of ready-made mixtures (mestiche) prepared in their separate small 
containers (vasetti), the author does not forget to emphasize the necessity for 
accordanza and unione, undisputed qualities of the maniera moderna. 

It will be then become necessary to go back over this first layer of paint, since it 
will be partly absorbed by the plaster. Armenini points out that some artists, to avoid 
this drawback, will lay down a preliminary white layer (“give it one or two coats of 
white”): a method the author disapproves of, since it will affect darker tonalities 
negatively, weakening and making them discordant (disuniti) (“it removes much of 
their harmony and force”). Such a ground can on the other hand prove useful for 
decorative works, as “grottesche and other similar slight and unimportant works’, 
for the lively effect it produces (“that white reflects colours”).217 

Indeed Vasari clearly described this practice in the chapter on grottesche, for 
which, “when the background is not of stucco [white plaster], because the ordi- 
nary lime plaster is not white, a thin coat of white is therefore laid throughout”.218 


215 On cartoons and methods of transferring the disegno cfr. pp. 168-172 and notes. 

216 ARMENINI 1586, p. 132: “dopo si vien di subito con le mestiche bozzando e coprendo ogni 
cosa, con lesser avertito di porre i chiari, i mezzi et i scuri a i loro luoghi, secondo che si 
veggono essere su gli essempii predetti; e sia ciò fatto con tal arte, che da per tutto vi sia una 
unione et una accordanza di colori, che si mostrino a gli occhi piacevoli, accesi et uniti.” 

217 Ivi, pp. 132-133 “Ci sono di quelli i quali si pensano di ciò fugire con darli prima sotto una 
o due mani di bianco, e dicono ancora che fa buttare più allegri i colori quando la calcina 
è asciutta, il che si concede talvolta per i luoghi dove si dipinge delle grottesche e per 
altre simili opre minute e di poco momento; ma non è già se non nocevole sotto le istorie 
grandi, perciò che, se ben quel bianco reflessa i colori, è però molto dannevole a i scuri, e li 
tole molto di unione e di forza”. Gorreri (ARMENINI 1586, p. 132, note 16) correctly relates 
this passage to the observations of Alessandro CONTI (1986, pp. 30 and 39, note 9), who 
noticed the use of layers of this kind by Vasari in the decorations of the Palazzo Vecchio 
where “large whitewashed surfaces provide a background for decorations and grottesche 
(whereas for the most important paintings he uses oil on wall), and also sees a technique 
resembling the one described by Thompson for Medieval painting (THOMPSON 1936, 
p. 68). According to Conti, Michelangelo also uses white under-layers for the vault of the 
Sistine Chapel, in fresco and lime, for the architectural background. 

218 Vasari 1550 and 1568, Chapter xxv1, Degli sgraffiti [...] e come si lavorino le grottesche 
nelle mura, p. 143: “Restaci ora ragionare de le grottesche, che si fanno sul muro. Dunque, 
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And finally Armenini ends with a number of observations which are telling 
of his vision, as always swinging between the dogmatism of the precepts and 
exaltation of the genial creativity of the artist. He is aware that the descrip- 
tion of the mixtures (mestiche) laid out in an orderly fashion in their shells 
(cocchioli), lends itself to a mechanical and craft-like conception of the execu- 
tion of fresco, quite different from the heroic image Vasari had described and 
with which he is largely in agreement. Because of this, he is at pains to warn 
that those mestiche will not have anything like the same effect on the wall, but 
that they will require “a practice of colours which has been taken from life”, and 
the capacity of the artist to organise and predict the desired effects turning to 
well-calibrated touches, and repeated and skilled layering, placing “certain red 
and leaden hues which are impossible to achieve with the graded mixtures 
(mestiche)”. The presence of “a superior harmony that resides in the mind of 
the artist at work” is therefore necessary: it is evident that the famous unione 
is the result of a synthesis that it is only in the power of the artist to provide, 
and it can certainly not be found in mechanically pre-prepared in the recipe 
for a mixture.?!9 

If the skill to master fresco is what confers greater prestige on this technique, 
nevertheless artists always had in their baggage of knowledge some expedients 
that would help them out, at least with some of the drawbacks they faced. 

A singular way to obviate the problems caused by the change in tonality 
undergone by colours in drying, is indicated by Lomazzo as a “rare invention”; 
that is the use of crushed eggshell mixed in with the colours, so that their 
appearance remained the same as when they were first applied, without ever 
becoming lighter.??° Raffaello Borghini also briefly mentions eggshell white, 


quelle che vanno in campo bianco non ci essendo il campo di stucco, per non essere 
bianca la calce, si da per tutto sottilmente il campo di bianco, e fatto cid si spolverano e si 
lavorano in fresco di colori sodi, perché non arebbono mai la grazia ch'àènno quelle che si 
lavorano su lo stucco. Di questa spezie possono essere grottesche grosse e sottili, le quali 
vengono fatte nel medesimo modo che si lavorano le figure a fresco o in muro”. 

219 ARMENINI 1586, p. 133: “in varii modi ci stanno più carriche e più rimesse, et in più luoghi 
si sparge alcuni rossi e lividi, a i quali l'ordine delle mestiche non ci arriva, e però ci vole 
quasi da sé una sopra unione che sia nella mente di colui che lavora, e massimamente per 
le carni delli ignudi”. 

220 LOMAZZO 1584, book 3, chapter Iv, p. 168: “Evvi ancora un'altra cosa che a fresco fa restare 
i colori nel modo che si dipinge quando la calce è fresca, e questa è una delle rare inven- 
zioni che sia nella pratica dell’arte, cioè il guscio delle uova tridato minutamente e con 
quello mescolare tutti i colori più o meno secondo che se gli appartengono”. 
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stressing that “it is only used for retouching in fresco’, and confirming that this 


practice was relatively widespread.?2! 


Still concerning the difficulty of controlling and anticipating the effects of 


colours in fresco, Armenini recounts how some artists developed the habit 


of executing a particular type of study, with pastels or oil colours, with the 


aim of acquiring the necessary skill so as to be able to match the tonalities in 


the paint to the ones in nature (“in order not to search for them on the wall, 


they first imitate them perfectly with pastels, and some with oil colours”).222 


221 


222 


BORGHINI 1584, p. 208: “Il terzo color bianco, che rade volte si adopera e solo serve a ritoc- 
care alcune cose a fresco, si fa di guscia d’uova sottilmente macinate”. 

“per non averle a mendicar sul muro, prima le imitano con i pastelli benissimo, et alcuni 
con i colori ad oglio”, ARMENINI 1586, p. 133. Prepared by mixing pigments with wax or 
gum Arabic, pastels would be fully recognised as an autonomous technique in the eigh- 
teenth century, when they were appreciated for their immediacy, freshness of tone and 
refined effects. Coming into widespread use at the end of the fifteenth century, this tech- 
nique was initially destined for studies, as a chromatic complement to graphic notes, or, 
as in this case, to study desired effects of colour, the necessary steps in order to reach 
them. ARMENINI refers to their other function (1586, p. 64: “gli è poi forza [...] di conos- 
cere e di vedere diverse maniere d’opere, dipinte dai più eccellenti nostri moderni [...]. 
E perché queste son sparse in più paesi e città, gli è necessario di andarli con più tempo 
e con stenti, a minuto considerarle; e se gli è possibile provarsi a imitarle con i colori o 
in tavolette o in carte o tutte o parte le cose più belle, e con i pastelli o con altra materia 
averne copia, per poter servirsene poi ne’ lor bisogni.”), and as a material to highlight car- 
toons (ivi, p. 123: “Ci sono quelli che a darli [i lumi] pigliano del gesso fresco e sutile con 
altrettanto di biacca, de i quali composti insieme ne fanno pastelli, dove con tal materia 
li riescono assai vivaci”, cfr. supra, p. 157 note 48). LOMAZZO (1584, p. 170) reporting on 
this nuovo modo of colouring (apparently as an autonomous technique), refers that it was 
“molto usato da Leonardo Vinci, il qual fece le teste di Cristo e degl’Apostoli, a questo modo 
eccellenti e miracolose in carta”. No surviving work by Leonardo is to be identified with 
those seen by Lomazzo, but his pupil Boltraffio certainly practiced this technique for pre- 
liminary studies for a number of oil paintings (Studio per il ritratto di una giovane donna, 
di fronte, inv. n. Cod. F290 Inf. 7. and Studio per il ritratto di un giovane, inv. n. Cod. F290 Inf. 
8., Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana), and as a study and personal reworking of Leonardo’s 
Last Supper (Giacomo Minore, Andrea, Giuda, Pietro, Giovanni, Cristo, from the Last 
Supper in Santa Maria delle Grazie, Strasburg, Musée de Beaux-Arts), cfr. Ballarin 2010, 11, 
Pp. 733-899. Moreover, a recipe “per fare punte da colorire a secco” is to be found 
among Leonardo’s manuscripts, (Forster Iz 159a, Brizio 1952, p. 249; Richter 1883, $612, 
ca1495-1497) unmistakeably proving that he was aware of this technique: “la tempera con 
un po’ di ciera e non cascherà, la qual ciera disolverai con acque, che, temperata la biaca, 
essa acqua stillata se ne vada in fumo e rimanga la ciera sola, e farà bone punte. Ma sappi 
che bisogna macinare i colori con la pietra calda”. This and other notes related to pastels 
in the writings of Leonardo have been discussed extensively in several publications; cfr. 
a detailed analysis in Bambach 2010; about the use of natural stone and/or pastels cfr. 
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This is therefore a kind of sketch (a bozzetto) which is neither related to 
drawing, nor to the composition, but solely to the chromatic effect, in order 
to overcome the limits of fresco, and be able to achieve the effects of depth 
and realism which are those of oil painting, which the author considers to be 
painting par excellence, il più perfetto of painting techniques, and on which he 
will expound further. It is, in fact, to the full development of the potential of 
oil-painting that are due the progressi that Vasari described as characteristic 
of the maniera moderna, and it is the qualities of naturalezza, unione, dolcezza, 
that are seen as the greatest accomplishment of painting. Armenini realises 
that to some extent the procedure he has been describing seems to be in con- 
tradiction with these ideals, resembling rather the secca and aspra manner of 
painting of the artists of past centuries. He then vacillates between contradic- 
tory statements, stressing first that “it is true that from good mixtures (mes- 
tiche) drapery and much more can be well harmonised”, before adding that, 
for the painting of naked flesh, “some painters have been seen nowadays to 
be so skilful in the handling of colours, that with just three mestiche they have 
painted a finished nude with all means and variations presented by natural 
colours”. With a skilful interplay and juxtaposition of more or less transpar- 
ent layers, these artists create a wider range of tonal gradations, “so that it can 
be said that these artists make mixtures (mestiche) appear on the wall the 
way others do in their mixing bowls’.223 And here the meticulous and a touch 
pedantic teacher gives way to the artist, who, although limited in his personal 
skills as a painter, cannot fail but be enthusiastic towards the virtuosity and 
genius of painters he has seen at work. It is not surprising that his portrait of 
Luca Cambiaso has met with some success, and it makes one smile to imagine 
the amazement of the awkward painter from Faenza confronted by this force 
of nature who “paints with both hands, a brush in each hand dipped in paint”, 
and who is “so skilful and resolute that he paints his works with incredible 
speed”.224 The same moralist who complained about the excessive prestezza 
and lack of study of young artists, and who had reported Sebastiano’s bitter 
words on those “who state that they could do in two months what he could 
do in two years”,225 then unconditionally admires the abundant production of 


BURNS 1994; Nova 2010; on pastel generally cfr. BURNS 2007. The use of pastel is a signifi- 
cant part of Barocci’s formal research, cfr. DEMPSEY 1987; EMILIANI 2005. A “sixteenth 
century gallery of pastel” is proposed by BALLARIN 2010, II, pp. 947-1000. 

223 “sì che dire si può che costoro facciano comparire le mestiche sopra il muro nella guisa 
che quelli altri le fanno nei loro cocchioli”, ARMENINI 1586, p. 133. 

224 “tanto esperto e risoluto, che fa le opere sue con incredibil prestezza”, Ivi, pp. 133-134. On 
Cambiaso in art literature cfr. SCIOLLA 2008, pp. 35-43. 

225 Ivi, pp. 24-25, cfr. supra, p. 103 and note 58. 
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the Genoese artist—“I have seen more of his works in fresco than those of ten 
other artists put together”—in which he recognises all the qualities that can be 
asked for in a painting: “strength” (forza), “ease” ( facilità), “grace”(grazia) and 
“boldness” ( fierezza).226 

Paired with Cambiaso by the extraordinary natural gift that enabled him to 
operate with speed and effectiveness, “Giacomo Tintoretto veneziano” is here 
introduced as a most singular comparison, surprising Grassi and perplexing 
Gorreri.227 What was in fact evident to Armenini was the similar technique 
(simil fare) of the two painters, visible in those fieri and rissoluti strokes of the 
brush, in the freshness only immediacy and facility in the handling of paint 
can confer, especially in fresco technique, for which—not by chance—the 
two champions of prestezza are praised.228 What is more evident to modern 
commentators,—the profound difference in expressiveness between the two 
artists—Armenini takes on board as the customary contrast between drawing 
and colour, so that Tintoretto “has less disegno”, “less relief and strength”, even 
though “he is more gentle with colours”:229 a gentleness that we may not rec- 
ognize, but that Armenini indentifies with tonal harmony. 

It is in any case worth noting, that although keeping their distance, both 
Vasari and Armenini (who totally agrees with the former and reproduces 
his extremely efficient description?3°) admire a modus operandi that openly 


226 Ivi, p.134: “egli dipinge con tutte due le mani, tenendo un pennello per mano pien di colore 
e si vede esser tanto esperto e rissoluto, che fa le opere sue con incredibil prestezza; e ho 
visto più opere di costui a fresco, che non vi sono di dieci altri insieme, e sono le sue figure 
condotte con mirabil forza, oltre che vi è quella facilità, quella grazia e quella fierezza, che 
vien di raro con molta arte e fatica scoperta da gli intendenti ne i loro maggior concetti”. 

227 Ibidem. Cfr. GRASSI 1948, p. 50, finds the resemblance Armenini sees between Luca 
Cambiaso and Jacopo Tintoretto utterly strange, moreover the former openly wins over 
the latter, accused, as Vasari would put it, of having minor disegno. Gorreri (ARMENINI 
1586, p. 134, note 22): the critique Armenini attemps of Tintoretto is misleading. Nothing 
is more distant from this supposed and unmotivated dolcezza in colours that our author 
mentions, than Vasari’s keen judgement, recognising Jacopo as “il più terribile cervello 
che abbia avuto mai la pittura”. 

228 On Cambiaso’s technique cfr. the conference LA “MANIERA” DI LUCA CAMBIASO 2008, 
particularly BENSI 2008; GALASSI 2008. On Tintoretto’s technique cfr. DUNKERTON 2007, 
pp. 26-35. 

229 ARMENINI 1586, p. 134: “Simil fare è quasi quello di Giacomo Tintoretto veneziano; ci 
sono anzi di quelli che lo tengon per più rissoluto, ma nel vero è di minor dissegno et è 
men considerato di Luca, e si come con i colori è più dolce, così è di minor rilievo e forza 
le sue pitture”. 

230 VASARI 1568, V, p. 469 “Ha costui alcuna volta lasciato le bozze per finite, tanto a fatica 
sgrossate, che si veggiono i colpi de’ pennelli fatti dal caso e dalla fierezza, più tosto che 
dal disegno e dal giudizio”. 
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indulges in sketchiness and improvisation: art—understood as manifest and 
self-aware virtuosity—becomes the protagonist. 

Thus, the works of Tintoretto, executed “without drawings”, “leaving sketches 
(bozze) as if they were finished works, and so roughly refined that one can see 
the strokes of the brush produced by his passion and boldness”,?3! become an 
admirable example for many artists, “so that these, with such quick methods 
and ways, thick paint, and finishing their work with speed (prestezza), their 
colours remain so fresh, soft and vivid”.232 And it is somewhat astonishing 
at this point, how, in praising these fast and resolute artists, our author then 
scorns those artists who hesitate, asking themselves if they should “add light 
colours before dark ones, and reds before flesh”: evidence that he is aware of 
the limits of servile didacticism.?33 

We are back, then, to the presentation of the processes: when the lime no 
longer absorbs the colours, the application is completed with “liquid and dark 
shadows”. For the finishing touches to the shadows in the flesh, the author 
refers to what he thinks was Michelangelo’s method, and then that of Daniele 
da Volterra and Francesco Salviati, that is the definition of muscles with “very 
liquid shadows”, applied with repeated hatchings, resulting in a three-dimen- 
sional effect “like granite” typical of Michelangelo’s nudes.234 

Then we are back to more warnings on the difficultà of fresco; the settling of 
the colour tonalities will quickly reveal their flaws to those who are inexperi- 
enced: already on the morrow, one will see “whatever has been badly done out 
of timidity or that was ill-covered or ill-finished’, and this will become totally 
clear with the complete drying of the plaster.235 


231 ARMENINI 1586, p. 134: “Costui ha fatto più volte senza i dissegni opere molto importanti, 
lasciando le bozze per finite e tanto a fatica sgrossate, che si veggono i colpi del pennello 
fatti dall'impeto e dalla fierezza di lui”. 

232 “Ma basta che a prima vista le diano maraviglia a molti de i nostri artefici, si che questi, 
con così spedite vie e maniere, adoprando i lor colori carrichi e con prestezza finendo i 
lor lavori, son cagione che i lor coloriti vengono a rimaner freschissimi, morbidi e vivaci”, 
ARMENINI 1586, pp. 184-135. 

233 Ivi, p. 135: “e questi son quelli che non fanno differenza se si debbon prima porne i chiari 
che i scuri o i rossi prima delle carni, si come suol avenire alli dubbiosi, a i meschini et ai 
mal risoluti”. 

234 Ibidem: “Ma lavorasi poi li ignudi come di più difficultà ne i loro muscoli col trattegiarli 
per più vie con liquidissime ombre, di modo che si veggono condotti come di granito, 
e di ciò ce ne sono vivissimi gli essempii per mano di Michel Angelo, di Daniello e di 
Francesco Salviati”. 

235  Ibidem:“i pochi prattichi si veggono in breve dover rimaner discoperti, perché tutto quello 
che si è mal operato di timido e di mal ricoperto o mal finito, il dì seguente si comincia a 
scoprire”. 
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At the end of the working day, diligenza imposes some daily precautions 
for a careful execution: any left-over part of the plaster is cut away per il 
smusso, that is at an angle that allows one to hide the joins with the follow- 
ing giornate; the assistants, fattorini, will rinse out the brushes and take care 
of their points and add water to the mixtures (mestiche) and all the colours, 
especially the white, to avoid them drying-out. Then the wall is abundantly 
and repeatedly wetted, so that the following day the plaster will remain damp 
for a long while.?36 

And finally, one more recommendation: what have been explained are the 
fondamenti and these are valid for any work, whereas the so-called “secrets” 
that “dumb painters” boast of, such as how to apply “vermilion and fine lakes” 
onto preparatory grounds of manifold composition (“the backgrounds with 
different whites”) will only “dazzle vulgar eyes at first sight” and will bring 
nothing but condemnation to the artists using them, because they will quickly 
alter.237 The chapter closes, then, with the same topic with which it opened, 
but this time completely in the negative. Chromatic vividness, expensive pig- 
ments only have any value for stupid painters and “vulgar eyes”, whereas true 
painting is to be found in that “most sweet and delicate harmony (unione)” 
resulting from the experience and skill of the artist in the handling of materi- 
als, and not from the materials themselves, no matter how precious. 


3-5 Tempera Painting 


It would perhaps not prove superfluous if, before embarking on the treatment 
of tempera painting technique by the different authors in the treatises, some 
lexical clarifications were made. The terminology dealing with tempera often 
leads to confusion, since even the authors seem to contradict themselves and at 
times will use the term in a general sense, and at others in a more specific one. 

‘Tempera’, stricto sensu, simply means ‘binder’ and in particular the verb 
temperare is used generically to describe all substance used for this purpose, 
whether they be water or oil-based, oil and varnish included: Cennini refers 
to “a good oil for tempera”, whereas for fresco, pigments are said to be mixed 
“with clear water, without tempera”. In fact, the definition a tempera may 
have been introduced in relation to fresco painting to denote painting that 


236 Ivi, pp. 135-136. 

237 Ivi, p.136: “con lasciar poi alli pittori sciocchi quei loro secreti, senza invidia di porvi i cen- 
abri e le lacche fine; perciò che, se bene li fanno i letti sotto con diversi bianchi, si sa però 
chiaro che a lungo andare divengono impiastri brutti e spiacevoli, perché queste misture 
essi fanno solo per abbagliar a prima vista gli occhi de i volgari”. 
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did make use of a binder, whereas in fresco pigments are only mixed with 
water, without a binder. There was no risk that the distinction between a tem- 
pera and a fresco painting (the latter without binder therefore) would in any 
way be ambiguous until such time when oil painting established itself as a 
true alternative to water-based binders. Once painting in oil had become 
established, tempera would par excellence denote the technique using egg, but 
confusion arose between the general and specific use of this term. Vasari, who 
still used the verb temperare to mean the linking together of pigments with a 
binder, for the most part uses the term tempera to refer to egg tempera (“egg 
yolk or tempera, which is this one”, “and this they term painting in tempera’, 
“those who still want to temper pigments with glue, [...] observing the same 
process as described for tempera’, “Then came painting in oil, which for many 
meant they banished tempera’, “and it is the practice to temper the blacks of 
those with a little tempera”), but then he confuses the reader with the follow- 
ing statement on oil painting: “and they [the pigments] are thus ground with 
these oils [walnut or linseed], which is their tempera’, reintroducing thus the 
broader meaning that Cennini had already used. And it is of course the context 
that will clarify the different meanings. 

Armenini skilfully avoids the possible confusion of the double meaning, 
and uses the verb distemperare instead of the ambiguous temperare, whereas 
he uses tempera exclusively for the egg-based binder. For aqueous binders in 
general he uses the term secco. This term too was born (and in this sense was 
used by Cennini) in opposition to fresco for the techniques using a binder 
and which were therefore applied to a dry (secco) wall, whereas a secco was 
used—by extension—for all techniques using an aqueous medium, on what- 
ever support, in addition to being used to describe the technique used to carry 
out the finishing part or retouching a secco on wall paintings. This term also, 
however, leads to misunderstandings as in a more modern meaning, pittura a 
secco refers to all the non-fresco wall painting, also (and mostly) lime painting, 
as also oil on wall. The meaning Armenini gives to secco is however unequivo- 
cal: at the beginning of the section on pigments, he remarks that “they are 
commonly tempered for painting with three liquids, which are water, glue 
and oil: the first is called a fresco, the second a secco and the third ad oglio”. 
Moreover, in the chapter that he specifically dedicates to this subject—“How 
canvases are prepared in several ways, along with walls and panels to work 
a secco; which way it is best to work; of the different liquids used, apart from 
the commonest colours; with what ease everything is well finished and how 
excellent artists use it nowadays”238—we will see that secco is synonymous 


238 ARMENINI 1586, p. 137: Come si acconciano in più modi le tele, imurie le tavole per lavorarvi 
a secco; con qual via si lavorano meglio; dei diversi liquori che si adoprano, oltre i color 
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for tempera, in the way it is understood today, that is any medium in an aque- 
ous suspension, from animal glue to egg to gums. Between the a secco tech- 
niques Armenini also includes canvas painting, then making a come back for 
temporary works, generally monochrome, for the most part using animal glue 
as the binding medium, and normally called guazzo, a term Armenini never 
uses in spite of carefully explaining the method, but found in several authors, 
such as Pino, Dolce, Doni.239 

Vasari defines guazzo as painting on canvas in chiaroscuro, describing 
its use “for arches or festivities”, a genre that he often mentions in the Vite.240 
Sometimes he refers to a different kind of “canvases a guazzo”, still using glue- 
size as the binder, but without being monochrome: this was a technique which 
was much practiced by Netherlandish painters—the so-called Tiichlein—and 
which found a degree of success also among painters in Italy as a ‘minor’ genre. 

Borghini refers to tempera both as painting in egg and in animal glue (glue- 
size), without mentioning guazzo: nonetheless he unmistakably describes the 
technique, emphasising its Flemish origin.24! 

Lomazzo categorically gives the three terms the same meaning: lavorare a 
tempera, che si dice ancora a secco et a guazzo.?4? 

In fact, Vasari also uses tempera and guazzo—paired in the title of chapter 
xxv of the Teoriche,*43 as synonyms, and as such they will be understood by 


comuni; con qual facilita si finisce bene ogni cosa e come se ne serve oggidi gli eccellenti 
pittori. 

239 PINO 1548, pp. 14, 15, 20; DONI 1549, p. 14; DOLCE 1557, p. 3; for these authors also the 
term has an ambiguous meaning: Pino identifies it with the Netherlandish technique and 
glue-size painting, as does Doni, whereas Dolce refers to a panel by Giovanni Bellini, so 
that it would seem that he is using the term guazzo as a synonym for tempera. Raffaello 
Borghini, in the same way as Armenini, does not mention guazzo, and describes the 
Netherlandish technique as tempera di colla di limbellucci (BORGHINI 1584, II, p. 172). 

240 Vasari1550, I, Capitolo xxv, p. 139: “Del dipignere nelle mura di chiaro e scuro di varie ter- 
rette, e come si contrafanno le cose di bronzo; e delle storie di terretta per archi o per feste 
a colla, che è chiamato a guazzo, et a tempera”. 

241 BORGHINI 1584, p 172, see infra, p. 222, note 280. 

242 Lomazzo 1584, Libro terzo, Capitolo v, p. 170. 

243 It is worth mentioning that in the Ricordanze Vasari only once uses the term a guazzo, 
in reference to the 1541 canvas for Francesco de’ Medici’s baptism, even though there are 
many other a tempera paintings referred to, apparently decorative and minor works, (as 
the price suggests), several of which were of considerable size. It is difficult to work out 
what the binder was for these works—probably glue-size in most cases—and it seems 
that in these private notes, Vasari refers indiscriminately to egg and glue binders. Also the 
paintings for his house in Arezzo, executed in the summer of 1548, recorded as a tempera, 
are said in his autobiography to have been painted in egg, (see below). 
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Baldinucci, in whose definition tempera and guazzo, described together, will 
indifferently refer to both the old egg tempera, and current glue tempera.244 


3.51 Vasariand Egg Tempera: Revival of an Outdated Technique 
In Vasari’s time, one no longer painted in egg tempera on panel, and oil painting 
had been the predominant technique for easel paintings for quite some time.245 
Thirty years later, Armenini will present the technique adopted by “ancient 
artists from two hundred years ago, until the time of Pietro Perugino” with a 
colourful description, that betrays a sense of superiority and contempt with 
which he dismisses “those fantozzi | puppets] of theirs”, condemning in a broad 
sweep all the art of that period.?* This attitude perfectly reflects the way the 


244  Baldinucci 1681, p. 49: “Dipignere a tempera, o a guazzo. Un modo di stemperare i colori 
con colla di limbellucci, o gomma arabica, o altre simili cose viscose e tenaci. Usavasi ne’ 
tempi di Cimabue, e de’ Greci, che in quell'età dipignevano, un’altro modo di temperare 
essi colori, che dall'Italia fu portato oltre i monti, e particolarmente in Fiandra (come 
attesta Carlo Vanmander Pittor Fiammingo nel Libro delle Vite de’ Pittori, ch'egli scrisse 
in quella Idioma) e si continuò fin tanto che non venne in uso comune il dipignere a olio, 
invenzione trovata da Giovanni da Bruggia; e fu il rosso dell’uovo battuto, al quale poi fu 
aggiunto il lattificcio del fico, pigliando un rametto tenero di quel frutto, e tagliandolo in 
più pezzi, per fargli mandar fuori quell’umore, il quale aggiunto all'uovo, fa una molto 
buona tempera per dipigner sopra tela o tavola, e anche sopra muro asciutto. A dipignere 
a tempera, usasi ogni colore, tanto di terre, quanto di miniera”. 

245 Itis interesting to note the recurrence of the word tempera in the Vite: 214 occurrences 
in the whole corpus (both editions), whereas in the terza età the references to tempera 
are considerably fewer: 12 occurrences in volume Iv, only two of which refer to canvas, 
in Parmigianino’s life (1568, Iv, p. 533) and in Pellegrino da Modena’s (1550, IV, p. 337); 
22 occurrences in the v, 9 in Beccafumi’s, which will be referred to later, a organ shut- 
ters on canvas in Garofalo’s life, (1568, v, p. 429) and two portegli on canvas painted by 
Romanino, (ivi, p. 429); 9 occurrences in the v1, two in Vasari’s life, 5 in Michelangelo’s, 
3 of which referring to the Leda in tavola lavorata a tempera, che era divina and the 
remaining two referring to a Saint Francis on panel that Vasari saw at San Piero a Montorio, 
painted in tempera nella maniera antica, although only attributed to Michelangelo in 
the Torrentiniana edition, whereas the Giuntina edition clarifies that only the disegno 
was by the hand of the Master, who had given it to “un barbiere del Cardinale [S. Giorgio], 
stato pittore, che coloriva a tempera molto diligentemente ma non aveva disegno”. 

246 ARMENINI 1586, p. 137: “Egli è manifesto che gli antichi da ducento anni in qua, per fino 
al tempo che visse Pietro Perugino, furno sempre intenti nelle loro opere importanti a 
lavorare quelle a tempera; il che facevano molto sotilmente sopra le tavole, nelle quali vi 
erano dentro certi rissalti di collonnette fatte con cannellature et a vite, et erano lunghis- 
sime oltra modo, con base e capitelli senza misura alcuna né ordine; onde io stimo che la 
cagion principale, che a ciò fare li movesse, era per poter tramezzar quei loro fantozzi dis- 
tintamente, con farli ancora i loro campi di oro brunito, altra che vi era pur per ornamenti 
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negative judgement on Gothic art is spread over the whole of “Pre-Raphaelite” 
production, a trend that Giovanni Previtali had noticed spreading throughout 
Italian artistic culture at the end of the sixteenth century.247 

Vasari’s consideration of “those Old Masters” had been quite different, prais- 
ing their technique with reverence, emphasising its durability and freshness 
of colour.?48 Vasari’s historical interest, of which we find no trace in Armenini, 
had indeed led the former towards a genuine interest in ancient techniques, 
to the extent that it led him to experiment with them in the very years he 
was writing the first edition of the Vite, in the ‘private’ paintings of his Arezzo 
home, of which Paola Barocchi praised—in their lively use of colour and the 
manifest, spontaneous virtuosity—a rare moment of “idyllic, albeit precarious, 
painterly inspiration”.249 

In his autobiography, Vasari had thus explained such a choice: 


molti altri ricinti, rissaltelli e strafori, con certe aguglie et anguli acuti per tutte le cime 
di quelle, con altre tali frascherie, delle quali ce ne sono ancora le reliquie, secondo 
che pativa la meschinita di quei tempi; le quali cose, crescendo poi tuttavia il lume del 
dissegno buono, con migliorarsi l’arte, s'andorno a poco a poco rimovendo. Ma nel fine, 
discoprendosi il modo del colorire a oglio, il qual è più perfetto e più facile di tutti, si è 
dismesso il secco nel modo predetto, né più si vede far cosa di momento su le tavole né su 
le tele, se non colorite a oglio”. 

247 Cfr. PREVITALI 1964, pp. 37-38: “Io credo che ancora una volta la ragione dell'oblio cui 
gli artisti condannarono l’arte dei primi secoli vada ricercata in quel contrasto tra eruditi 
controriformati ed artisti fedeli agli ideali rinascimentali che abbiamo cercato di deli- 
neare per sommi capi. A partire dal terzo decennio, la decadenza politico—economica 
porta ad un radicalizzarsi e degradarsi dei contrasti, per cui i sostenitori dell’arte moderna 
“manierista” finiscono per rinunciare alla troppo sottile difesa dei primitivi su base stori- 
cistico—progressiva impostata dal Vasari, per limitarsi a difendere una tradizione recente 
che non risale più addietro di Michelangelo”. 

248 VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, pp. 183-184: “Da Cimabue in dietro, e da lui in qua, s'è sempre 
veduto opre lavorate da’ Greci a tempera in tavola e in qualche muro. Ed usavano nello 
ingessare delle tavole questi maestri vecchi, dubitando che quelle non si aprissero in su 
le commettiture, mettere per tutto, con la colla di carnicci, tela lina, e poi sopra quella 
ingessavano per lavorarvi sopra, e temperavano i colori da condurle col rosso d'uovo o 
tempera, la qual è questa: toglievano un uovo e quello dibattevano, e dentro vi tritavano 
un ramo tenero di fico, acciocchè quel latte con quell’uovo facesse la tempera dei colori, 
i quali con essa temperando lavoravano l'opere loro. |.. .] Né saranno peggiori per questo; 
poiché anco de’ vecchi maestri nostri si son vedute le cose a tempera conservate centinaia 
danni con bellezza e freschezza grande”. 

249 BAROCCHI 1964, P. 33. 
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Since I have always loved the memory and works of ancient artists, see- 
ing that painting in tempera was neglected, I decided that I would restore 
this painting technique, and painted all [the room] in tempera; which 
technique does not deserve to be despised or neglected.250 


Armenini is of a different opinion, identifying instead the discovery and wide- 


spread diffusion of oil painting with the advance of the maniera moderna, 


whereas the tempera of the ancients demonstrated the limits of an imperfect 


technique, so that 


these works are seen to be finished with an overweening patience 
and laboured effort, for which reasons their works appeared raw, dry and 
sharp-edged; therefore the excellent modern masters have chosen to 
ignore this way, leaving it entirely to the Northerners, by following instead 
the most perfect way of oil.25! 


In Vasari’s description of tempera transpires an attention to the faithful recon- 


struction of an already obsolete technique, which indicates his historical 


approach in contrast with the all-pragmatic interest of Armenini, who rapidly 


mentions in passing (with the tone we have seen above) the egg tempera of 


the Early Italian painters, to then expatiate more extensively on the descrip- 


250 


251 


“E perché adorava sempre la memoria e le opere degli antichi, vedendo tralasciare il 
modo di colorire a tempera, mi venne voglia di risuscitare questo modo di dipignere, e 
la feci tutta [una camera] a tempera; il qual modo per certo non merita d’esser affatto 
dispregiato, o tralasciato”, VASARI 1550 and 1568, VII, p. 686. Identified with camera di 
Abramo, the small bed chamber the wooden carved ceiling of which is decorated with 
a painting showing Dio benedicente il seme di Abramo in its middle, realised in 1548, cfr. 
BAROCCHI 1964, pp. 32-33, 120 e tav. XVI. It is reported in the Ricordanze: “Ricordo come 
a dì 9 di maggio 1548 restò finita di dipigniere la camera che in casa mia in Arezzo avevo 
fatta e ci lavorai il palco a tempera fatto da Marsilio legnaiuolo, che è quella che risponde 
in sulla via. / Ricordo come a dì 30 di luglio 1548 si cominciò il palco della sala di casa 
mia per colorillo a olio, dove sono quattro anguli drentovi i quattro tempi o le quatro età 
et atorno otto quadri a tempera con Giove, Saturno, Marte, Mercurio, Venere, Cupido et 
il Sole e la Luna e 4 quadri dove sono putti drento et in uno ottangulo nel mezzo a olio, 
dove la Virtù e la Fortuna e l’Invidia che combattono insieme”, cfr. Archivio Casa Vasari di 
Arezzo, C. 17V. 

ARMENINI 1586, p. 140: “questi lavori si veggono esser finiti con una pazienza e fatica 
stentevole sopra modo, per la quale le opere loro riuscivano crude, secche e tagliente e 
perciò è piaciuto agli eccellenti moderni rinonziare cotal via totalmente a gli oltramon- 
tani, con tenersi tuttavia alla perfettissima strada dell’oglio”. 
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tion of other techniques, practiced more widely in his own time, including “for 
those things which require expeditious execution of much work’, glue tempera 
on canvas.252 

Vasari prefers to keep the two techniques quite distinct: first, ‘proper’ tem- 
pera, that is egg-tempera, the technique practiced by the “Old Masters” to 
which he dedicates an entire chapter?53 almost a foreword to the chapter on 
oil painting; he will later assess glue tempera, which he calls guazzo, among 
the special techniques of his age, comparing it (through formal similarities) to 
chiaroscuro executed in fresco.254 

It is however interesting to examine Vasari’s description of ancient tempera 
painting in the Introduzzione, precisely because in this case it is no longer cur- 
rent practice, but a true historical reconstruction of an outdated technique, 
which was overtaken by oil painting as Vasari himself states, but the intrin- 
sic qualities of which he is able to appreciate despite the technique no longer 
answering the canons of ‘modern’ painting. This is a demonstration, this time 
within the specific context of painting techniques, of how Vasari has taken 
upon himself the self-imposed task of judging ancient art according to a cri- 
terion of historical relativisation, a criterion which he will lucidly revindicate 
in the conclusions of the Giuntina edition, and which owed not a little to the 
philological approach borrowed from his friend Vincenzio Borghini:2°5 


To those to whom it seems that I have praised some artists, whether 
ancient or modern, too much, and who, comparing those ancient artists 
to the ones of this age, would laugh at them, I do not know what else to 
answer, but that I did not praise simply, but, as they say, according to, 
in accordance that is with their place, time and similar circumstances. 
Indeed, although Giotto, as an example, was much praised in his time, 
I do not know what would have been said about him and other ancient 


252 ARMENINI 1586, pp. 137-138: “e se pure i valent’uomini si servono talvolta di quello, 
l’usano per quelle cose alle quali vi si ricerca spedizion di molto lavoro, come si dirà più 
oltre, e perciò con brevità ne trattaremo”. 

253 VASARI 1568, I, pp. 130-132, chapter xx, Del dipignere a tempera overo a uovo su le tavole o 
tele, e come si può usare sul muro che sia secco. 

254 VASARI 1568, I, chapter XXV, pp. 189-141, Del dipignere nelle mura di chiaro e scuro di varie 
terrette, e come si contrafanno le cose di bronzo; e delle storie di terretta per archi o per feste 
a colla, che è chiamato a guazzo, et a tempera. 

255 On the Ciceronian model Borghini is consciously inspired by, and on the possible influ- 
ence of this on Vasari, cfr. GINZBURG 2007, pp. 174-175. 
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artists had he been living at the time of Buonarroti: besides, the men of 
this century, who have reached the peak of perfection, would not have 
been at the level [of excellence] they are now, had not those who pre- 
ceded them been at such a level.256 


Vasari thus claims that he has not judged semplicemente but secondo che, 


by applying the Ciceronian distinction between simpliciter and secundum 


quid.257 Similarly, in an eloquent passage of the Selva di notizie, which seems to 
have inspired Vasari’s passage, Borghini had defended the art of Giotto: 


256 


257 
258 


In discussing this thing, one must respect the circumstances and times 
of the art etc., thus, talking of Giotto, I will consider him surprising and 
excellent in his times because with little help he restored a dead art, so 
that everything he did was a miracle; but [if I said that] for this reason his 
art must be preferred to that of Andrea del Sarto, Raffaello da Urbino, or 
Michelangelo’s, it would be heresy; nevertheless it is good to praise Giotto 
as much as them, though not so simply, but with a consideration: that he 
had to construct his own foundation and building, while the latter found 
their bread baked, their table laid, their macaroni warm.258 


“A coloro ai quali paresse che io avessi alcuni, o vecchi o moderni, troppo lodato, e che, 
facendo comparazione da essi vecchi a quelli di questa età, se ne ridessero, non so che 
altro mi rispondere, se non che intendo avere sempre lodato non semplicemente, ma, 
come s’usa dire, secondo che, et avuto rispetto ai luoghi, tempi et altre somiglianti cir- 
costanze. E nel vero, comeché Giotto fusse, poniam caso, ne’ suoi tempi lodatissimo, non 
so quello che di lui e d'altri antichi si fusse detto, s'e’ fussi stato al tempo del Buonarruoto: 
oltre che gl’uomini di questo secolo, il quale è nel colmo della perfezzione, non sarebbono 
nel grado che sono, se quelli non fussero prima stati tali e quel che furono innanzi a noi”, 
VASARI 1568, VI, p. 410, the passage was not included in the Torrentiniana edition. 

Cfr. GINZBURG 2007, pp. 174-175. 

“Disputando di questa cosa bisogna haver rispetto alle circustantie de’ tempi de l’arte etc., 
che parlando di Giotto lo terrò miracoloso et excellentissimo ne’ sua tempi perché si trovò 
a risuscitare un’arte che era morta con pochissimi aiuti, tanto che fu miracolo tutto quello 
che fece; ma per questo che si debba anteporre la sua pittura a quelle d'Andrea del Sarto, 
et di Raffaello da Urbino, o di Michelangelo sarebbe un’heresia, et nondimeno le lodi date 
a Giotto son ben date quanto le date a questi altri, non prese semplicemente, ma con 
una considerazione: che colui hebbe a’ffarsi il fondamento et l’edifitio da sé, quest’altri 
trovorno il pan cotto, la tavola apparecchiata, i macheroni caldi’, Vincenzio Borghini, 
Selva di Notizie, Firenze Kunsthistoriches Institutes in Florez, ms K 783(16), p. 15, quoted 
in GINZBURG 2007, p. 175. 
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Both passages are a response to the criticism levelled at the enthusiasm shown 
by Vasari for the art of the ‘primitive’ Masters, such as Carlo Lenzoni’s perplexed 
comments written in 1556 on the strange praises (strane lodi) of Giotto’s art.259 

Armenini himself, openly questioning Vasari—one of the rare instances, 
as his criticisms are generally more implicit—and defending his Precetti, uses 
what must have become an anti-Vasari stance, and states: 


... I do not think that it matters how many puppets (fantozzi) Giorgio 
Vasari has collected in his books, from Cimabue to Pietro Perugino, nor 
how many good works he has described right up to the time of Michael 
Angelo, they would not have been enough by a long chalk to make him as 
excellent as he was, had he not imitated their tricks.260 


Vasari, however, did not content himself with reassessing the art of the Old 
Masters (maestri vecchi) by remembering their life and works, he was also 
interested in recording the principal qualities of their art from a technical 
point of view, which for him was no less important, but in a certain way funda- 
mental: indeed, the synthetic description in chapter xx, already present in the 
Torrentiniana edition, details with precision and concision the procedure of 
tempera painting as practiced by past Masters. These procedures he must have 
found in some old collection of recipes, or by questioning old Masters, and 
he had wanted to make sure by experiment it himself, when the opportunity 
presented itself, in the paintings for his house in Arezzo. The correspondence, 
albeit in simplified form, with Cennini’s ‘rules’ is perhaps one of the argu- 
ments which has led many critics to believe that Vasari was following the Libro 
dell'arte in drawing up the Teoriche, but these are the essential elements of 
what was a universally practiced technique that could have reached him in a 
variety of different ways. Their presence in the 1550 edition proves its indepen- 
dence from Cennino’s text, since at that date he had not yet had access to it.26! 


259 “Or non mi terreste per huomo di poco giudizio, se volendo esser dipintore, imitassi più 
tosto Giotto che Rafael da Urbino? Tutto che Giotto sia così stranamente lodato dal vostro 
Giorgio Vasari?”, Carlo Lenzoni, In difesa della lingua fiorentina et di Dante. Con le regole 
del far bella etnumerosa la prosa, Firenze, Torrentino 1556, p. 10, quoted by Ginzburg 2007, 
p. 170. 

260 ARMENINI 1586, pp. 257-258: “...io stimo che quanti fantozzi ha mai raccolto Giorgio 
Vasari nei suoi libri, da Cimabue fino a Pietro Perugino né meno quante opere buone egli 
ha descritto per fino all’età di Michel Angelo, non sarebbono state bastevoli a farlo di gran 
lunga eccellente, nel modo ch'era, se non avesse imitato le pedate di quelli”. 

261 Cfr. supra1.3. ‘The underground circulation of Cennino Cennini’s Libro dell'arte’. 
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The description begins with the preparation of the support with the appli- 
cation of linen (tela lina) over the whole surface, to prevent the risk of boards 
coming apart (“fearing they would open at the join”).262 In fact, in Vasari’s time, 
the practice of applying a cushioning layer had not been totally abandoned, 
but was usually limited to strips of cloth applied on the joins between the 
boards, and these are often found in sixteenth century paintings; however, this 
practice is not included by Vasari in his description of the technique of paint- 
ing in oil on panel. 

The surface was then covered with the ground consisting of gesso bound in 
glue—“they would put gesso on it to paint on’—and the pigments were bound 
with simple yolk or with tempera, made with the whole egg whisked with the 
addition of “a tender young fig branch’, so that its ‘milk’ would emulsify with 
the tempera.?63 With this were then mixed the pigments “that were mineral, 
which in part are prepared by the alchemists and in part are found in quar- 
ries”. But in reality, he concludes, all pigments are suitable for tempera, with 
the exception of the lime white used in frescos, “because it is too strong”. Old 
Masters, though, used glue or gum as the binder for blue pigments, since “the 
yellow colour of the egg turned them green”.26 

This maniera can be adopted on panels ingessate o senza, possibly then 
also without the gesso and glue preparation—and here we move on to direc- 
tions relating to current practice, since unprepared panels, as well as glue-pre- 
pared canvases, were suitable for expeditious uses—and in the same way it is 
possible to paint on a dry wall, previously prepared with “one or two layers of 
hot glue”.265 This latter technique was the most current use for tempera. 


262 VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, p. 131: “. Et usavano nello ingessare delle tavole questi maestri vec- 
chi, dubitando che quelle non si aprissero in su le commettiture, mettere per tutto, con la 
colla di carnicci, tela lina”. 

263 Ibidem:“e poi sopra quella ingessavano per lavorarvi sopra, e temperavano i colori da con- 
durle col rosso dello uovo o tempera, la qual è questa: toglievano uno uovo e quello dibat- 
tevano, e dentro vi tritavano un ramo tenero di fico, acciò che quel latte con quel uovo 
facesse la tempera de’ colori, i quali con essa temperando, lavoravono l’opere loro”. These 
are the same two “maniere di tempere” mentioned by CENNINI, (pp. 86-87), although the 
latter's recipe for their preparation is far more detailed. 

264 VASARI 1550 and 1568, 1, p. 131: “Solo gli azzurri temperavano con colla di carnicci; perché 
la giallezza dell'uovo gli faceva diventar verdi, ove la colla li mantiene nell’esser loro; e il 
simile fa la gomma”. Also CENNINI (pp. 115-116) gave a similar instruction, see infra, p. 228 
note 304. 

265 Ibidem:“e così su’ muri che siano sec[c]hi si dà una o due mani di colla calda, e di poi con 
colori temperati con quella si conduce tutta l’opera”; this is an ambiguous passage: it is 
not clear whether “con quella” refers to the aforementioned glue or to egg tempera. In any 
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In fact, briefly, Armenini will also describe a similar procedure for tempera 
on wall, which follows “the same way” already shown for canvas, making sure 
that the wall is dry and, if the surface requires it, levelling the holes with gesso 
and glue. Once a general glue layer had been applied, “two more layers of soft 
gesso with glue (due altre mani di gesso ben dolce con colla)” can be laid, in 
order to obtain a smooth and even surface.?66 

Vasari ends his description of tempera by praising the vecchi maestri nostri, 
whose 


works in tempera we have seen preserved for hundreds of years in per- 
fect beauty and freshness. And some things by Giotto, are still seen, with 
some of the panels that have already lasted two hundred years in perfect 
condition.?67 


Durability and inalterability are therefore qualities that are recognized as 
making tempera preferable to oil itself, although the latter will be described 
in the following chapter as the means which allowed the goals of the maniera 
moderna to be reached. He uses similar terms in Beccafumi’s Vita, reporting the 
reasons that led the Sienese painter to execute an altarpiece with old-fashioned 
tempera, along with the many predelle that Vasari praises enthusiastically: 


And since Domenico was of the opinion that pictures painted in tempera 
preserved their freshness better than those painted in oil, saying that it 
seemed to him that the works of Luca da Cortona, of the Pollaiuoli, and 
of the other masters who painted in oil in those days, had suffered from 
age more than those of Fra Giovanni, Fra Filippo, Benozzo, and the others 
before their time who painted in tempera—for this reason, I say, having 
to paint an altarpiece for the Company of S. Bernardino on the Piazza di 
S. Francesco, he resolved to do it in tempera?®® 


case, he adds immediately after this passage, that mixing pigments with glue allows one 
to paint in the same way as with (egg) tempera. 

266 ARMENINI 1586, p. 139: “Il medesimo modo predetto si tiene quando si ha da lavorar sul 
muro, che però sia ben secco e, se quello non fosse pulito, si stuccano i buchi maggiori col 
gesso e colla, sul quale poi, datali la debita colla, se li può agiungere ancora due altre mani 
di gesso ben dolce con colla distemprato”. 

267 VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, p. 131: “si sono vedute le cose a tempera conservate centinaia 
danni con bellezza e freschezza grande.E certamente e’ si vede ancora delle cose di 
Giotto, che ce n'è pure alcuna in tavola durata già dugento anni e mantenutasi molto 
bene”. 

268 “E perché aveva Domenico oppenione che le cose colorite a tempera si mantenessino 
meglio che quelle colorite a olio, dicendo che gli pareva che più fussero invecchiate le 
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In the nineteenth century, similar motivations were to lead to a nostalgic 
revival of the art of the ‘Primitives’. 


3.5.2 Glue-size Tempera: Tiichlein, guazzo, chiaroscuro 

If egg tempera had almost been abandoned for major works in the sixteenth 
century, painting in tempera, in the more general sense of a technique using 
a water-based medium, remained in current use for decorations—on wall, 
panel or canvas—or for works which required to be painted quickly, and did 
not require a particularly refined finish.269 

A genre which stands apart is painting in glue-size on unprepared can- 
vas, variously defined, as we have seen, by the authors of treatises as— 
tempera, secco, but in the main guazzo—and known in North of the Alps as 
Tiichlein. 

The few examples of this type of painting to reach us do not reflect the scale 
of the widespread diffusion of this technique, generally linked to improvised 
works destined for different uses, which in fact met with great success in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The functions of such works were various: 
shutters for organs, or for reliquaries or sacristy cabinets, banners, standards, 
decorations for canopies and litters, protective screens for paintings, frontals, 
hangings, over-doors, headboards and all kinds of wainscots and curtains, 
ephemeral apparati, theatre scenery and back-drops.?”° 

This latter use was particularly widespread in sixteenth-century Italy, and 
Vasari, in the chapter of the Teoriche in which he discusses chiaroscuro in 
fresco technique such as used for the façades of palaces, also describes the 
technique used for “tales (storie) painted in terretta (a kind of clay) for arches 


cose di Luca da Cortona, de’ Pollaiuoli, e degli altri maestri che in quel tempo lavorarono 
a olio, che quelle di fra’ Giovanni, di fra’ Filippo, di Benozzo e degli altri che colorirono 
a tempera inanzi a questi, per questo, dico, si risolvé, avendo a fare una tavola per la 
Compagnia di San Bernardino in sulla piazza di San Francesco, di farla a tempera’, Vasari 
1568, V, p. 174. 

269 VASARI 1550, I, pp. 131-132: “È poi venuto il lavorar a olio, che ha fatto per molti mettere 
in bando il modo della tempera, sì come oggi veggiamo che nelle tavole e nelle altre cose 
d'importanza si è lavorato e si lavora ancora del continovo”; ARMENINI 1586, p. 137: “Ma 
nel fine, discoprendosi il modo del colorire a oglio, il qual è più perfetto e più facile di 
tutti, si è dismesso il secco nel modo predetto, né più si vede far cosa di momento su le 
tavole né su le tele, se non colorite a oglio, e se pure i valent'uomini si servono talvolta di 
quello, Pusano per quelle cose alle quali vi si ricerca spedizion di molto lavoro”. 

270 Cfr. TORRIOLI 1990, pp. 57-68. 
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and celebrations with glue-size, which is called guazzo and in tempera’.2”! 
These canvases provided monochrome tonalities in imitation of “marble 
statues [...] or bronze, and various other stones’,?”? and used animal glue as 
a binder. 

Chiaroscuro paintings a guazzo were extremely common in Vasari’s time, 
and most of the canvases used for ephemeral decorations to which he often 
refers in his Vite, and which he himself often had also painted, were of this 
kind.273 In Pontormo’s Vita, for example, he describes with a wealth of detail 
the trionfi erected in Florence to celebrate the election of Pope Leo x (1513); 
for this celebration a very young Pontormo tried his hand at painting three 
floats, “wherein he painted various scenes in chiaroscuro of the many trans- 
formations of the gods into different forms” which gained the young artist 
“besides profit, so much praise, that probably few young men of his years had 
ever gained as much in that city; wherefore, Pope Leo himself afterwards com- 
ing to Florence, he was much employed in the painting of the festive displays 
(apparati)”.274 References to canvases for apparati is very frequent in the pages 
of Vasari’s Vite, in the Lives of Tribolo, Cristofano Gherardi, Aristotile da San 
Gallo, Battista Franco, Salviati and in his own autobiography. 

Armenini also, although strongly disapproving of a genre so far removed 
from his ideal of painting, mentions in passing the ways in which tempera, by 
then replaced by oil painting, remained in favour: “in the making of celebra- 
tions, scenery, landscapes, triumphal arches’, works requiring speedy execution 
and which were painted “with a free and speedy manner’.2”> Such paintings, 


271 “storie di terretta per archi e feste, a colla, che è chiamato a guazzo ed a tempera”, VASARI 
1550, I, pp. 140-141: Capitolo XXV. Del dipignere nelle mura di chiaro e scuro di varie terrette, 
e come si contrafanno le cose di bronzo; e delle storie di terretta per archio per feste a colla, 
che è chiamato a guazzo, et a tempera. 

272 “statue di marmo...di bronzo ed altre varie pietre”, Ibidem. 

273 VASARI 1568, VI, p. 274, 381; ivi, V, pp. 220-221. Cfr. supra 2.2.2. ‘Chiaroscuro and Grottesca’. 

274 “Riporto dell’opere che fece in questa festa il Puntormo, oltre l'utile, tanta lode, che forse 
pochi giovani della sua età n’ebbero mai altretanta in quella città; onde, venendo poi esso 
papa Leone a Fiorenza, fu negl’apparati che si fecero molto adoperato”, cfr. the Vita of 
Pontormo, V, pp. 310-313. 

275 ARMENINI 1586, p. 140 “li più se ne servono per certi loro bisogni comuni, come è nel far 
feste, scene, paesi, architrionfi, con altre tali rapresentazioni improvise, le quali gli acca- 
dono alle volte per compiacere a i loro signori et in quelle se ne spacciano con un modo 
libero et espedito, col darli essi dopo la colla di terretta, sopra la quale poi vi lavorano 
come sul fresco mentre sta verde, o facciano colorito in quelle o di bronzo o di chiaro e 


scuro”. 
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in chiaroscuro or in imitation of bronze, were carried out on layers of terretta, 
a clay-like pigment applied onto the canvas after sizing.2”® Nevertheless, the 
author takes his distance from the “the fast and easy ways of secco works”, more 
suitable for “shopkeepers”, and on which he therefore prefers not to waste 
time.?77 

But Vasari himself, apart from the frequent references to canvases for 
ephemeral settings, speaks of guazzi made in different ways and for different 
occasions. Paintings in tempera on canvas that were not painted in chiaroscuro 
had been very common in the Netherlandish tradition since the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and were also known in Italy, as the presence of panni fiandreschi (painted 
cloths from the Netherlands) in Lorenzo il Magnifico’s inventory testifies,278 
and as can be inferred by the frequent references in treatises to the Northern 
(oltremontane) roots of this technique. In his Dialogo della Pittura, Paolo Pino 
states: “The way of painting with guazzo is imperfect and more fragile, and it 
does not please me, therefore let us leave it to the Northerners, who do not 
know the true way”.279 Describing the technique. Raffaello Borghini adds “as 
is the custom nows in Flanders, whence come many beautiful landscape can- 
vases painted with this tempera’.2®° Armenini describes a variant of the tech- 
nique which he attributes to “certain Flemish [artists ]”, before going on to echo 
Pino’s concerns by remarking, that “excellent modern artists have chosen to 
ignore this manner totally, leaving it to the Northerners”.2®! 

Painting in glue size on canvas as practiced in Flanders—the Tiichlein, 
was characterised by exceedingly thin, transparent layers, which as a result 
barely saturated the canvas weave without totally covering it. A technique 
with ancient roots, it had been already described in detail by Alcherius, and 


276 For VASARI’s description cfr. supra. BALDINUCCI (1681, p. 167) provides the following 
description for terretta: “la terra con cui si fanno le stoviglie da tavola, che mischiata a 
gesso macinato, è usata dai pittori per fondi e monocromie, e anche per |'imprimitura 
e con una tempera di colla per le tele su cui sono dipinti gli archi trionfali, prospettive e 
simili”. 

277 ARMENINI 1586, p. 140. 

278 Cfr. NUTTALL 2000, pp. 109-117. 

279 “Il modo di colorire a guazzo è imperfetto e più fragile, et a me non diletta, onde las- 
ciamolo all’oltremontani, i quali sono privi della vera via”, PINO 1548, p. 121; pp. 418-419, 
note 4. 

280 “siccome s'usa hoggi in Fiandra, donde ne vengono tante belle tele di paesi fatti con simil 
tempera”, BORGHINI 1584, p. 172. 

281 ARMENINI 1586, p. 140, cfr. supra. 
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its use was meant for works closer to painted textiles than paintings on panel.282 
In Bruges, between the fifteenth and the first half of the sixteenth centuries, 
two distinct guilds existed: one for painters on panel, and the other for paint- 
ers on canvas. Restrictions were imposed on the latter in order to safeguard the 
interests of the former category, among which the ban (in a sentence of 1463) 
from the use of oil-paint, confirming the fact that this kind of painting always 
involved the use of a water-based binder, and was totally different from what 
will become oil painting on canvas.283 

These Netherlandish works must have also circulated throughout Italy, a 
genre in its own right. It is with admiration that Vasari writes of a Tiichlein, 
(again described as a guazzo) that Diirer presented as a gift to Raphael: 


he sent Raphael one of his own works, a head, which was a self-portrait 
executed by him a guazzo on fine linen, which allowed the picture to 
appear equally from both front and back, no lead-white in the transpar- 
ent highlights the whole tinted and stained with water-colours, using the 
white of the fabric for the lights. This work was considered wonderful by 
Raphael.284 


The most salient characteristic of this work is its use of the whiteness of the 
linen itself to render the highlights, without lightning the colours with lead- 
white; the canvas is almost a luminous diaphragm, barely tinted with colours 
that are both transparent and have no body. Vasari was given the opportunity 
of examining it carefully, as we gather from the 1568 edition of the Vita of Giulio 
Romano, in which he recounts how Giulio, who treasured it among the “rare 
things he had at home”, had shown him the painting “as a miracle” when he 
had come to Mantua on a visit. In repeating here his description full of admira- 
tion, he remarks that the highlights in the painting, even in the finest hairs of 
the beard, were achieved ‘in reserve’ “without the use of any lead-white, and 
had instead used the white of the linen itself and with the exceedingly fine 
threads of the cloth, he had delicately rendered the hairs of the beard, that it 


282 Cfr.in MERRIFIELD, pp. 88-91; WOLFTHAL 1986, pp. 29-33, 39-41. 

283 Oil paintings at this time were executed on wooden supports. On Netherlandish canvas 
painting and relative bibliography cfr. WOLFTHAL 1986, pp. 19-41. 

284 VASARI 1550 (and 1568), IV, p. 189: “gli mando la testa d’un suo ritratto condotta da lui a 
guazzo su una tela di bisso, che da ogni banda mostrava parimente e senza biacca i lumi 
trasparenti, se non con acquerelli di colori era tinta e macchiata, e de’ lumi del panno 
aveva campato i chiari: la quale cosa parve maravigliosa a Raffaello”. 
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was a thing which cannot even be fully imagined, much less imitated”.285 It was 
also Durer’s experience as an engraver that had contributed to the artist’s skill 
in making the highlights emerge out of a white background, as in engraving 
it is mandatory to foresee which parts of the paper support are to be left in 
reserve, only tracing the elements which will be in shadow. 

Another reference by Vasari to canvas paintings a guazzo, is to be found 
in his Vita of Giovanni da Udine, in which he recounts how Raphael’s young 
pupil, learning from a “Flemish man named Giovanni” the way to “depict fruit, 
leaves, and flowers with a very faithful and pleasing likeness to nature’, also 
learnt from him how “to paint landscapes and greenery on canvas, in the man- 
ner that after him was used not only by Flemish painters, but also by all Italian 
ones”.286 Vasari attributes therefore to Giovanni da Udine the merit of having 
spread also among Italian painters the Northern technique, which was par- 
ticularly prized for the painting of landscapes. Witness to this is also the short 
reference to a small collection of “landscape canvases painted in Flanders by 
very skilful artists, in oil and a guazzo” brought back to Italy by the engraver 
Matteo dal Nasaro returning from a sojourn in Flanders.?87 At a later date, part 
of this collection was acquired by Federico Gonzaga, as is shown by a letter 
from Niccolo Maffei to Isabella d’Este which suggests that the Duke of Mantua 
had purchased hundred and twenty of the “three hundred Flemish paintings 


285 VASARI 1568, V, p. 78: “Fra le molte cose rare che aveva in casa sua, vi era in una tela di 
rensa sottile il ritratto naturale d’Alberto Duro, di mano di esso Alberto, che lo mandò, 
come altrove si è detto, a donare a Raffaello da Urbino; il qual ritratto era cosa rara, perché 
essendo colorito a guazzo con molta diligenza e fatto d’acquerelli, l'aveva finito Alberto 
senza adoperare biacca, et in quel cambio si era servito del bianco della tela, delle fila 
della quale, sottilissime, aveva tanto ben fatti i peli della barba, che era cosa da non pot- 
ersi imaginare, nonché fare, et al. lume traspareva da ogni lato: il quale ritratto, che a 
Giulio era carissimo, mi mostrò egli stesso per miracolo quando, vivendo lui, andai per 
mie bisogne a Mantova”. 

286 VASARI 1550 (and 1568), v, p. 448: “Imparò anco [...] a colorire in tele paesi e verzure, 
nella maniera che si è dopo lui usato non pur dai Fiamminghi, ma ancora da tutti i pittori 
italiani”. 

287 VASARI 1568, IV, p. 624: “se ne tornò Matteo alla patria, portando seco molte cose rare 
di que’ paesi, e particolarmente alcune tele di paesi fatte in Fiandra a olio et a guazzo, e 
lavorati da bonissime mani”. Vasari recounts how the Veronese goldsmith and gemstone 
engraver, serving at the court of Francis I in France, had been sent by the King to Flanders 
in order to supervise the weaving of number of tapestries for which he had provided the 
cartoons. 
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representing landscapes on panel and canvas” brought by “Matheo de Nasar’, 
and of these only thirty were oil paintings.288 

Already in his letter to Varchi, Vasari had spoken of the capillary diffusion of 
“German landscapes’, including among the wonders of painting “landscapes 
with mountains and rivers [...] there is no cobbler’s house without a German 
landscape, drawn by the beauty and perspective of those works”.289 

The very vaghezza of this genre must have driven Parmigianino to try 
guazzo, producing—as Vasari himself remembers—“two canvases a guazzo 
for maestro Luca dai Leuti, containing some skilfully painted figures, full of 
grace”290 As art-historians have recognized, the painting referred to is the 
Saint Roch in a collection in Parma, and the Capodimonte canvas, a singular 
interpretation by the artist of the potential of this technique.?9 

Apart from the indications derived from Vasari, the procedure involved in 
painting a guazzo can in addition be reconstructed through other sources: from 


288 Archivio di Stato di Mantova, Archivio Gonzaga, F. 11. 8, Busta 2522, Letter from Nicola 
Maffei to Isabella d'Este, May 2, 1535: “Pensando io di scriver solamente alla Excellentia 
Vostra queste poche parole dil Signore Marchese, mi e sopragiunto nella memoria el 
regualiarla come [Ma]ttheo de Nasar che sta col Christianissimo e qua, qual ha portato 
trecento [qua]dri de Fiandra de paesi in tavola et in tela, bellissimi quanto dire si possa, 
et d’essi il Signore Duca mio Illustrissimo ne ha compro cento e vinti per quatrocento 
scuti d’oro, tra quali vi ne sono da vinticinque in trenta ad oglio. Et tra essi vi ne sono 
quatro grandi estremamente belli che gli costano cento scuti. Et in tutti questi ci ne sono 
vinti che non mostrano altro che paesi di foco che pare brusino le mani approximandosi 
per toccargli. Questi quadri Sua Excellentia ha pensato mettergli in Castello nelle stantie 
nove che vanno fodrate de asi de noce, nelle quali seranno incastrati et compartiti et poi 
incornesati et nelli camerini seranno quelli che sono piu feniti et li piu grandi per esser 
più propinqui alla vista et aere suo et li altri farà poi metter nelle camere et esse ancor 
vanno fodrate come li camerini et ciò si pò fare molto gentilmente per essere tutti li cento 
e vinti quadri di tre grandezza solamente”. The document was published and commented 
by Clifford M. Brown, without however identifying “Matheo de Nasar” with the engraver 
described by Vasari, cfr. BROWN 1981, pp. 53-54- 

289 “I paesi coi monti e coi fiumi [...] che non è casa di ciavattino che paesi tedeschi non 
siano, tirati dalla vaghezza e prospettiva di quegli”, Letter from Vasari in VARCHI 1549, 
p. 124, cfr. also supra 2.3. ‘The Paragone’. 

290 “due tele a guazzo per maestro Luca dai Leuti, con certe figurette tutte ben fatte e graziose”, 
VASARI 1568, IV, pp. 539-540; in the Torrentiniana edition (1550, ibidem) he had described 
them as “due tele a guazzo per maestro Luca dai Leuti con certe figurette di bellissima 
maniera”. 

291 Cfr. FORNARI SCHIANCHI-TASSI-LUCCO 1988; Leone de Castris in LA COLLEZIONE 
FARNESE 1994, pp. 211-212. Cfr. also CARDINALI [et alii] 2002 and infra, 4.4. ‘Parmigianino’s 
Holy Family’. 
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Cennini to Leonardo, up to Borghini and Armenini, analogous techniques are 
described under different names. As we have seen, in fact the terms referring to 
techniques which have an aqueous binder, often fluctuate and are uncertain, 
and the differences between binders becomes a question of interpreting the 
context. A few constants allow one to retrace quite confidently the essential 
features of the procedure for executing such paintings. As always, Armenini’s 
description is extremely detailed, including the instructions to spread or 
brush two or three layers of “weak glue”292 onto the front and one onto the 
back of the canvas, once this has been stretched, in order to completely sat- 
urate its porosity; for the same purpose, in the instance of very open-weave 
canvases, he recommends the application of a further layer of diluted glue to 
which has been added a little sifted flour. The author also mentions, but does 
not recommend, the addition of some gesso marzo (hydrated gypsum) to the 
glue, referring to a kind of preparation already in use on canvases in past ages 
(as described by Cennini) similar to that used on panels.293 Experience had 
already shown the unsuitability of gypsum and glue to what was a more flex- 


292 ARMENINI 1586, p. 138. For the term colla (glue) it is also necessary to distinguish 
between the general use of the term as used today, indicating any sort of substance with 
adhesive properties, and the more restricted meaning it had for the authors of painting 
treatises, generally alluding to colla animale (animal size). Cfr. in MATTEINI-MOLES 
1989: stricto sensu, animal size is mostly made from an animal protein called collagen. 
The appearance, chemical composition and physical properties of the glue will vary 
according to its origin and treatments undergone during the preparation and purification 
stages. The least refined specimens are called strong size, the most pure, gelatines. They 
are taken from animal skin and other cartilage (skin glue/size) and mammal bones (bone 
size). In ancient times, a very pure kind of gelatine to be used in painting was made by 
prolonged boiling of parchment (parchment size). Used in painting for many purposes, 
the main purpose has always been the preparation of panels by mixing it with gypsum 
(or chalk or other inert substances); in treatises it is generally referred to as colla, some- 
times with further information on its origin (colla di carnicci [skin waste and cartilage, 
cfr. VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, pp. 129, 130, 131], colla di pesce, colla di carta di pecora, colla di 
limbellucci [parchment scraps, cfr. BORGHINI 1584, p. 172 and BALDINUCCI 1679, p. 36]), 
its preparation (colla di spicchi), or strength (colla forte, colla dolce). Also cfr. CENNINI, 
pp. 13-016 and notes; GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 23; 25-27; 62. DIMOS 1978, pp. 149-159; 
RINALDI 1991, p. 247; MARCONI 1993, pp. 14-15. 

293 ARMENINI 1586, p. 138. Marzo, rotted gypsum, is thus called because it is kept in water 
to macerate. This procedure, described by CENNINI (cap. CXVI, p. 121, Come si fa il 
gesso sottile da ingessare tavole), was used to “slake” gypsum, completely transforming 
it into calcium sulphate dyhidrate (CaSO4.2H20), inert, from the hemihydrate form 
(CaSO4.1/2H20), also called gesso da presa, because mixing with water hardens it and 
converts it into the dyhydrate form. Also known as gesso da doratore or simply gesso 
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ible support, because of its lack of elasticity and consequent tendency to crack 
and become detached (scorzarsi).294 

Once knots and unevenness in the canvas are eliminated, and after passing 
the pumice stone, a drawing is made with “charcoal or lapis or stylus or brush 
or pouncing”, then colours ground as finely as possible are used to paint.295 
There is no real preparatory layer, so that the paint—applied after the drawing 
(direct or transferred) has been executed directly on the support—will (as 
Borghini observes), “fill the threads of the canvas”.296 

An interesting parenthesis by Armenini refers to “certain experienced 
artists” mixing pigments with acque diverse (various liquids), so that they 
achieve “much vivacity, strength and beauty”.297 These are presumably dyes 
usually used to colour textiles, a practice similar to that described by Alcherius 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century.?98 

For guazzo also, Armenini suggests laying out the colours in graduated mix- 
tures using the same proceedure as for fresco.?99 His warning to avoid any con- 
tact between lead white and orpiment (an orange—yellow pigment not widely 
used but which worked best with animal glue as the binder), and between this 
latter pigment and lake, are particularly opportune at this point since glue- 
size as a binder provides less protection from atmospheric agents than do egg 
and oil binders, thus making alteration phenomena more likely to occur.3° All 


comune, calcium sulphate dyhidrate, when mixed with animal glue, represents the main 
inert substance (almost the only one in Italy) for panel preparation. 

294 ARMENINI 1586, p. 138. 

295 Ibidem. 

296 BORGHINI 1584, p. 173. 

297 ARMENINI 1586, p. 138. 

298 Cfr. in MERRIFIELD 1849, pp. 88-91. Also cfr. EASTLAKE 1847, pp. 94-100. 

299 Cfr. supra 3.5.2 ‘Glue-size Tempera’. 

300 ARMENINI 1586, p. 138. Already Cennini had pointed out that the most suitable binder 
for orpiment was size: “La sua tempera non vuol d’altro che di colla” (CENNINI, p. 50). 
Orpiment is an arsenic trisulphide and, like other sulphide containing pigments, it is nei- 
ther compatible with copper-based pigments and nor certain lead-based ones; lead white, 
in particular, a basic lead carbonate, in the presence of a sulphide can become itself lead 
sulphide, which is black. Such an alteration, and others, of lead white, do not occur with 
oil, when the pigment particles are protected by the oil film; egg tempera itself, because of 
its lipid component, will also preserves pigments from alterations more than animal glue. 
Cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 135, 174-176; DIMOS 1978, pp. 193-194; MATTEINI-MOLES 
1989, pp. 23-24, 38. Confirming the particular suitability of glue tempera for orpiment, 
this rarely used pigment has been found as one of the pigments used in Parmigianino’s 
Holy Family of the Capodimonte museum, cfr. CARDINALI [et alii] 2002, pp. 212-219, and 
infra, 4.4. Parmigianino’s Holy Family, p. 399. 
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remaining pigments can be used to “bozzare (sketch) everything”, with small, 
fine flat-ended bristle brushes, before finishing with squirrel-hair brushes.30! 

Even though animal size is generally the binder elected for guazzo, egg tem- 
pera can also be used with certain colours to saturate and give them greater 
intensity: for blacks for instance, as Vasari tells us, or reds, as we learn from 
Armenini, who explains that “if in the finishing the colours are worked with 
[egg] tempera, or retouched with it, they will stand out bright and lively”.3°? 
In fact glue, although relatively strong as a binder, does not form a continu- 
ous, even film on the surface, which therefore is quite porous so that colours, 
once dry, appear lighter and less saturated than when wet, whereas egg tem- 
pera, making the surface more regular, confers a greater saturation of tone to 
colours, so that they “will remain darker’.3°3 Armenini, as Vasari before him, 
advises against the use of egg tempera (because of its yellow colour), for blue 
pigments, because it would make the hue veer towards green, and, moreover 
the appearance of these colours was best with glue as the binder.394 


301 ARMENINI 1586, p. 138. For vaio brushes cfr. supra p. 154, note 34. 

302 Ivi, p. 139: “Ma quei lavori che si sono fatti con le mestiche, se nel fine i colori saranno 
lavorati con tempera o ritocchi, si vedranno riuscire molto accesi e vivaci e massimamente 
i rossi, et apresso ci è chiaro che tutti restano più scuri, che non fanno con le colle e si 
fanno i lavori delicatissim”. 

303 Ibidem. 

304 Ibidem. In traditional tempera painting of the Early Italians, the blue pigments were 
often bound with glue. Vasari refers to this use, always citing the necessity of avoiding 
the “yellow colour of egg”. (Cfr. VASARI 1550 e 1568, I, p. 131: “Solo gli azzurri temperavano 
con colla di carnicci; perché la giallezza dell’uovo gli faceva diventar verdi, ove la colla 
li mantiene nell’esser loro; e il simile fa la gomma”). Indeed, as Brunello remarks while 
commenting CENNINI's recipe (pp. 115-116) for a “colla la quale è a temperare azzurri e 
altri colori” (a glue with which to bind blue pigments and others), there must have existed 
other reasons to recommend its use (in this case, the use of the pure, transparent “colla 
di raditura di carta di cavretto o di picora”, a glue made from scrapings of goat or sheep’s 
parchment), since Cennini on another occasion suggests binding ultramarine blue with 
egg-yolk. One of the reason for this could be the fact that animal glue is a strong binder, 
offering more protection to layers which, given the coarse granulometry of some blue 
pigments, would otherwise prove too fragile (Cfr. MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, p. 70). This 
hypothesis seems to be confirmed by CENNINI’s suggestion (p. 116) to spread some glue 
in areas in which the paint seemed to be too lean (non fussero stati ben temperati), to 
strengthen paint layers (raffermarli) if they proved too poorly bound, so as to be able 
to varnish them easily. Another reason to prefer glue as the binder for blues is its bet- 
ter optical compatibility with these pigments, since they tend to darken and lose cover- 
ing power with fat binders (cfr. DiMOS 1978, p. 186 and 188). In oil painting also, for all 
these reasons (colour of the binder, excessively coarse granulometry and scarce covering 
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Gum (either Arabic or tragacanth) can occasionally replace egg tempera 
for the same purpose and Armenini specifies that by working di acquerello a 
uso di minio (in watercolor as for illumination) it is possible to use gum on 
very fine canvases, whether plain or damask weave, with silver or silk threads 
woven in.305 

The gum-based binder was also recommended by Leonardo in a descrip- 
tion of the “manner of painting on canvas” which ends up being very similar, 
in the light of what we have reconstructed so far, to the proceeding described 
by Armenini.3°6 In fact, as in the technique described by the latter, the can- 
vas once stretched on the frame, must only be prepared with “weak glue”, and 
the drawing is traced on this once it has dried. The colours are then applied 
with bristle brushes—the same as those recommended by Armenini—clearly 
because they are more resistant to abrasion from the roughness of the can- 
vas.3°7 The instruction to lay the shadows “so fresh” suggests a fluid execution, 


power) blues could be a problem, and their application required particular care and, 
sometimes, the use of proteinaceous binders. Cfr. EASTLAKE 1847, pp. 428-436, 453-457. 
GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 157-159 (smalt), 163-167 (ultramarine), 95-96 (azurite). 

305  ARMENINI 1586, p. 139: “Questi medesimi si adoprano parimenti su le tele sutilissime 
tessute o di damasco o di argento o di seta che sia, e stemprasi allora con gomma ara- 
bica overo dragante e lavorasi di acquarello a uso di minio con i penelli di vaio”. The use 
of silk as a support is not advised for oil painting because of the oxidising effect of this 
binder. In the Bologna Ms. (first half of the fifteenth century), painting on wool and silk 
is already referred to, although probably in the context of decorative works. In the eigh- 
teenth century we find a description of the technique, both tempera and oil, used on satin 
and taffeta, in Palomino (1715), Orlandi (1704), Dionisio da Furnà (1730), cfr. TORRIOLI 
1990, pp. 103-104. 

306 LIBRO DI PITTURA, p. 348, §514 (£.161v): “Metti la tua tela in telaro, e dàgli colla debole, 
e lascia seccare, e disegna, e da’ l'incarnazioni con pennelli di setole, e così fresche farai 
l'ombra sfumata a tuo modo. Lincarnazione sarà biacca, lacca e giallorino; l'ombra sarà 
nero e maiorica e un poco di lacca, o voi lapis duro. Sfumato che hai, lascia seccare, poi 
ritorna a secco con lacca e gomma, stata assai tempo con l’acqua gommata insieme liq- 
uida, ch'è migliore, perché fa l’uffizio suo senza lustrare. Ancora per fare le ombre più 
scure, togli lacca gommata sopradetta et inchiostro, e con questa ombra puoi ombrare 
molti colori, perch'è trasparente; puoi ombrare azzurro, lacca di verso le ombre, dico, per- 
ché di verso i lumi aombrerai di lacca semplice gommata sopra la lacca senza tempera, 
perché senza tempera si vela sopra il cinabro temperato e secco”. For a detailed interpre- 
tation of this passage, with many observations that are consistent with those shown here, 
cfr. also GHEROLDI 1997. 

307 The advice to use bristle brushes led to the misleading assumption that Leonardo was 
describing an oil technique, since that kind of brush was generally used for this purpose, 
cfr. MERUCCI 1993, pp. 94-95. 
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without allowing the layers to dry; no mention this far of a binder, probably 
because the glue impregnating the canvas also acts as a binder, redissolving 
and mixing with the pigments applied in water only.398 Then, once this layer is 
dry, it is worked upon “a secco with [red] lake and gum’, if need be adding ink 
“to make shadows darker’, and using this extremely transparent material to 
shade—ombrare—the colours. The function of the gum is to make colours 
more saturated and deeper; in fact, to darken the tonality it is sufficient to lay 
“simple lake bound with gum, above the untempered lake”. A passage from 
the Codex Atlanticus is closely related to the chapter on how to paint on can- 
vas in the Libro di pittura. It seems in fact a summary of the process: “Grind 
pigments with glue and refresh with nothing but water. Shade with black 
and lighten with red and on top of un-tempered lake then shade with gum”.899 
It is noteworthy, however—and this confirms our interpretation—that in this 
case it is specifically prescribed that the pigments should be ground with glue; 
and here also gum is used to strengthen the tonality of the colours in order to 
darken them in order to make the shadows. 

In this description by Leonardo also then, as in Armenini and Vasari, a 
stronger binder is indicated in order to obtain deeper and more intense tonali- 
ties locally. 

But if for some colours on occasion brightness and depth were required, 
it was the softness of the tones that was one of the most enticing aspects of 
the glue-size technique; in fact it is Armenini again who praises the practice 
of “certain Flemish (artists) who mix a third of gesso marzo” with lead white 
and orpiment, “resulting lighter...and pleasant to the eye”, since it lightens 
the tonality of the hues: “making it lighter”.3!° Of course, in this case the use of 
egg tempera is not recommended, since it would darken colours too much, in 
fact “they temper everything with glue”.31! 

Should the bozze be too dry to allow the application of further paint lay- 
ers, Armenini suggests wetting the back of the canvas with a sponge dipped 
in weak glue, which by softening the “initial colours’, will facilitate the work 


308 In fact, unlike oil and egg tempera, animal glue remains soluble even when dry. 

309 “Macina i colori con colla e maj rinfrescha se non con acqua. Aombra con nero e alum- 
jna con rosso e da di sopra lacha senza tempera e poj aombra con gomma”, C. Atl. 106v 
(ex397 v-b), ca. 1495-1497, cfr. PEDRETTI 1977, 1, pp. 362-363. The passage, not among 
those referred to by Richter, was added by Pedretti in his commentary, tracing it back cor- 
rectly to the passage in the Libro di pittura: “This dates from the time of the Last Supper 
[...]. It appers to be fully developed in the Treatise on painting” (ivi, p. 362). 

310 Ibidem. 

311 ARMENINI 1586, p. 139. 
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of finishing.3!? Similarly, while describing guazzo technique, Vasari recom- 
mends keeping the canvas constantly wet “while the artist is painting”. 

Dampness helps to apply the paint more fluently on the rough surface of the 
canvas, so that execution on a wet support is therefore easier: this is another 
characteristic guazzo shares with fresco, along with the immediacy of the han- 
dling, which is more evident and the freshness of colour; this may help explain 
the curious description of paintings as being a fresco that we find in old inven- 
tories.814 Moreover, speaking of the “manner of working on canvas or zendado” 
(not far removed as a process from the one we are dealing with here, even 
though it involves traditional egg tempera) Cennini had already noted: “it is 
sweeter than working on panel; because the canvas holds the moisture a little; 
and it is just like working in fresco, that is on a wall”.315 


3.6 Oil Painting 


In the sixteenth century, painting in oil has become the prevailing technique 
both for panel and canvas. Vasari begins chapter xx1 of his Introduzzione alle 
Arti with the controversial digression on the origin of oil painting, one that 
he will further develop in Antonello da Messina’s Vita.816 Vasari, embracing a 
widespread tradition,>"” attributes its invention to the Van Eyck brothers, and 


312 Ibidem. 

313 VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, p. 141: “e bisogna che essa tela sia bagnata di dietro, mentre 
l'artefice la dipinge, acciocché con quel campo di terretta unisca meglio gli scuri e i chiari 
dell’opera sua;” Anche nei documenti esaminati da WOLFTHAL (1986, p. 30) si trova trac- 
cia di questa pratica. 

314 This was the definition, in eighteenth century inventories, of two tempera paintings by 
Parmigianino and Bertoja from the Farnese collection, now kept at the Capodimonte 
Museum, cfr. Leone de Castris with reference to Bertoja's Madonna col Bambino and 
Parmigianino’s Sacra famiglia in LA COLLEZIONE FARNESE 1994, pp. 103 and 211-212. 

315 CENNINI, p. 171: “evvi più dolce lavorare che in tavola; però che la tela ritiene un poco del 
molle; ed è proprio come lavorassi in fresco, cioè in muro”. 

316 VASARI 1550 and 1568, 1, Chapter xx1, Del dipingere a olio in tavola e su le tele, pp. 132- 
133; III, pp. 302-307. On the introduction of oil painting, cfr. EASTLAKE 1847, 1, 182-268, 
and passim. BALDWIN BROWN 1907, pp. 207-211; 278-280. PROCACCI 1974, pp. 38-43. 
MERUCCI 1993, pp. 80-90. 

317 FILARETE 1464, had already reported that oil painting was a technique the Netherlandish 
painters—especially Jan van Eyck and Rogier van der Weyden—were mastering, cfr. 
p. 641: “E cosi se ai a fare a tempera et anche a olio, si possono mettere tutti questi colori. 
Ma questa é altra pratica et altro modo; il quale é bello, chi lo sa fare. Nella Magnia si 
lavora bene in questa forma; maxime da quello maestro Giovanni da Bruggia e maestro 
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on this base constructs a fiction with a succession of invented events that casts 
a shadow over a true fact: the early diffusion of the technique in Flanders, by 
van Jan Eyck and the artists close to him.8!8 

Oil painting was increasingly wide-spread in Italy between the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries, and was linked to profound technical and sty- 
listic changes, as a result of the ample range of possibilities that the ‘new’ 
medium allowed, as Vasari emphasised in his famous description: 


This manner of painting kindles the colours and nothing else is needed 
but diligence and devotion, because the oil in itself softens and sweetens 
the colouring and renders it more delicate and more easily blended than 
with other binders. While the work is wet the colours readily mix and 
unite one with the other; in short, by this method artists impart wonder- 
ful grace and vivacity and strength to their figures, so much so that these 
often seem to us in relief and ready to come out from the panel.3!9 


Ruggieri; i quali anno adoperato optimamente questi colori a olio”. VASARI (1568, III, 
p. 246) was familiar with Filarete’s work. 

318 On Early Netherlandish technique cfr. WHITE 2000; ROY 2000; COREMANS-GETTENS- 
THISSEN 1952. Liliane MASSCHELEIN-KLEINER (2005, p. 68) in 2005 stated that most 
of the research on binders on fifteenth-century Netherlandish paintings reveal that the 
use of linseed oil was widespread and often pre-polymerized through heating, sometimes 
with the addition of a little pine resin (perhaps the famous additive Thissen observed;) 
In fact it has no siccative effects but emphasises the transparency and brightness. Walnut 
oil is sometimes preferred for light colours because it yellows less. All these materials 
were already in use at least from the thirteenth century (White). In conclusion, the inves- 
tigations of Coremans, Thissen and Gettens have opened the way for a more thorough 
knowledge of the structure and material composition of fifteenth century Southern 
Netherlandish painting, the technique of which was probably the result of an evolu- 
tion, rather than a revolution. It may be interesting to remember the opinion of Albert 
Philippot, entrusted with the treatment of paintings by van Eyck and Bouts in the 1950s, 
and his son, the art historian Paul. In their opinion, the Early Netherlandish’ revolution 
was essentially an aesthetic one. By light-playing through opaque, translucid and trans- 
parent layers, fifteenth century Netherlandish painters brilliantly exploited the latent 
potential of the preceding centuries. In the same way as enamels and stained glass, their 
paintings radiate a “luminosité interne a la couleur” unifying light, volume and space. 

319 “Questa maniera di colorire accende piu i colori né altro bisogna che diligenza et amore, 
perché l’olio in sé si reca il colorito più morbido, più dolce e dilicato e di unione e sfumata 
maniera più facile che li altri, e mentre che fresco si lavora, i colori si mescolano e si unis- 
cono l’uno con l’altro più facilmente; et insomma li artefici dànno in questo modo bellis- 
sima grazia e vivacità e gagliardezza alle figure loro, talmente che spesso ci fanno parere 
di rilievo le loro figure e che ell’eschino della tavola”, VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, p. 133. 
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The improvements which allowed the display of all the potential of this tech- 
nique were the result of greater attention being paid to the preparation and 
purification of the binder alongside, it would seem, progress in techniques of 
distillation.320 

The most widely used binder has always been linseed oil, with its optimal 
properties of resistance and elasticity, whereas it is less appreciated in optical 
terms because of its tendency to yellow. For this reason, for light colours, wal- 
nut oil was preferred, even though it was less satisfactory in other aspects:321 
both Vasari and Armenini are in agreement on this.32? 

These are called ‘drying’ oils because of their capacity to ‘dry’—through 
a fairly complicated process, the principle steps of which are oxidation and 
polymerisation—that change them into films with the optical and mechanical 
properties required to form a paint layer.323 

In Charles Locke Eastlake’s fundamental volume on the history of oil- 
painting, the author reported on the wealth of methods described in treatises 
for the extraction and preparation of oils designed to guarantee the quality of 
the binder.324 

Eastlake also commented on a recipe by Leonardo for the cold extraction of 
oil from walnuts.325 This is one of the few technical notes found in Leonardo's 
works, and evidence of the considerable attention that he gave to obtaining a 


320 That oil binders were well known from the Middle Ages is beyond discussion; they were 
reported, well before Cennino Cennini, also in the treatises of Heraclius and Theophilus. 
Cfr. Eastlake 1847, pp. 30-61; WHITE 2000, pp. 101-104. 

321 Linseed oil is extracted from the seeds of the flax plant (Linum usatissimum), the oil suit- 
able for painting is usually extracted by cold pressing. Numerous are the treatments to 
which it may be subjected in order to clarify it and to remove impurities and to thicken 
it. Traditional procedures would foresee filtering, cooking, exposure to the sun, the addi- 
tion of certain substances such as pigments containing metal salts. Walnut oil is obtained 
from the kernels of the walnut (Juglans regia), is more colourless than linseed oil, but 
dries more slowly and is more fragile. An extensive statistical survey was carried out by 
the National Gallery in London to establish the presence of either linseed oil or walnut 
oil in paintings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. (MILLS-WHITE 1980). Also cfr. 
GALASSI 1983, pp. 203-210 e 235-243. 

322 VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, p. 134; ARMENINI 1586, chapter 9, De i diversi modi del colorire a 
oglio tratti da i più eccellenti pittori..., pp. 123-130. On the use of linseed and walnut oil, 
cfr. the statistics on the London National Gallery paintings (MILLS-WHITE 1980). Also cfr. 
GALASSI 1983, pp. 203-210 e 235-243. 

323 Cfr. MASSCHELEIN-KLEINER 1983, pp. 45-49; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, pp. 78-82; 
GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 36-47. 

324 Cfr. EASTLAKE 1847, pp. 320-368. 

325 Ivi, pp. pp. 322-324. 
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transparent binding medium. It is a passage from the Codex Atlanticus, origi- 
nating, as do many of the notes on painting materials in that manuscript, from 
his early Florentine years.326 The folio is now incomplete, the upper margin is 
cut, and the beginning of the recipe is hard to interpret. Fortunately, there is 
a memoir of the initial section in the commentary—a somewhat free transla- 
tion in French—made by Giovanni Battista Venturi in a reading at the Institut 
National des Sciences et Arts at the time when the Codex Atlanticus was 
brought together with the other manuscripts from the Ambrosiana to Paris: 
Eastlake, in fact, was referring to the Italian version that Carlo Amoretti had 
made in 1804 in his Memorie storiche on Leonardo.327 From these texts the pro- 
cess can be perfectly reconstructed, and even the incomplete surviving sec- 
tion now makes sense. According to the recipe, walnuts from which the outer 
skin has been peeled, are immersed in water and macerated, the water being 
changed repeatedly, till they decompose. Then the heavier mucilagenous part 
is separated from the oil proper, which, being lighter, will float to the surface; 
this will be absorbed by a wick on the side dipped in the surface-layer of the 
bowl containing the decomposed walnuts, then put in a vial into which only 
the oil will be transferred through capillarity.328 


326 C. Atl. 109v-b, now 304v (about 1480-1482) cfr. infra, note 328. 

327 VENTURI 1797, pp. 30-31; AMORETTI 1804, pp. 157-158: “L'altro metodo ... ha copiato e 
tradotto Venturi dalla pag. 108 del codice medesimo, ed io qui lo ritorno in italiano. Scegli 
le noci più belle, cavale del guscio, mettile a molle nell’ acqua limpida in vaso di vetro, sin- 
ché possi levarne la buccia: remettile quindi in acqua pura, e cangiala ogni volta che la vedi 
intorbidarsi, per sei e anche otto volte. Dopo qualche tempo le noci, movendole, si disfanno 
e stempransi formando quasi una lattata. Mettile in piatti all'aria aperta; e vedrai l'olio gal- 
leggiare alla superficie. Per cavarlo purissimo e netto prendi stoppini di bambagia che da 
un capo stiano nell’ olio, e dall’ altro pendano fuori del piatto, ed entrino in una caraffa, due 
dita sotto la superficie dell’ olio ch’ è nel piatto. A poco a poco l'olio filtrandosi per lo stoppino 
cadrà limpidissimo nella caraffa, e la feccia resterà nel piatto. Tutti gli olj in se stessi son 
limpidi, ma gli altera la maniera destrarli’. 

328 C. Atl. 109v-b, now 304v (about 1480-1482): “[at the top the sheet is cut and then the 
text is incomplete]... e l’altro, sendo di fuori della catinella più basso 2 dita che non è il 
piano dell’olio; e falla entrare nel collo d'una ampolla e lasciala stare, e tutto l’olio che si 
separerà da quel latte, verrà in questa ampolla e sarà chiaro come cristallo. E cò questo 
macina i tua colori, e ogni bruttura e vischiosità rimarrà insieme con quell’acqua. 
Sappi che tutti gli olii che sono creati ne’ semi o frutti, sono chiarissimi di lor natura, 
ma il colore giallo che tu vedi loro, non nasce se non dal non saperlo trarre fuori. 
Il fuoco o caldezza di sua natura ha forza di far gli pigliare colore. Piglia la sperienza 
de’ licori o gomme d'’alberi, e quali, se tengono di ragie, in brieve tempo si rassodano, 
perché v’é dentro più caldezze che none nell’olio, e col lu[n]go tempo pigliano un 
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Lomazzo, although also accepting the tradition of the invention of oil 
painting by Van Eyck, provides an interesting account of Leonardo’s technical 
experiments, and speaks of Leonardo’s transition from tempera to oil, refer- 
ring to his use of refining methods for the binder—‘he used to refine oil with 
alembics”—which would have compromised its resistance.829 This would seem 
reliable information, also in relation to other indications such as the famous 
anecdote recounted by Vasari on Pope Leo X, surprised and puzzled by the 
seemingly incongruous proceeding of the Master, who was devoting himself 
“to distilling oils and plants to make varnish” before beginning to paint.83° In 
fact, the distillation procedures could also have been meant to extract essential 
oils with which to dilute the oil to paint, in order to obtain a more fluid and 
smoother binder. 


certo giallo che pende in nero. Ma lolio, perché non è sì caldo, non fa questo effetto. 
Benché alquanto si rassodi, niente di meno tuttavia si fa più bello. El cambiare dell’olio 
che fa nel dipignere, non nasce se none da un certo sugo di natura di mallo, el quale 
è incorporato in quella bucciolina, che chiude dentro a sé la noce, la quale, essendo 
posta insieme colle noci, e perché gli è di natura quasi simile all’olio, si mescola c[o] 
nesso, ed è sì sottil cosa, ch'egli ha forza di penetrare e uscire sopra a tutti i colori; 
e questo è quella cosa che gli fa mutare. E se tu volessi che l’olio sapessi di buono e 
non ingrossassi, mettivi dentro un poco di canfera fonduta a lento fuoco, e mesco- 
lasi coll’olio bene, e mai non si rassoda”. Cfr. Pedretti 1978-1979, 1, p. 148; Agosti 2002, 
pp. 288-289; Brizio 1952, pp. 44-45; Ricther 1883, $634 (incomplete; according to 
Richter, C.A. 108 b; 339b). On walnut oil also cfr. C. Atl. 4v-b (Brizio 1952, pp. 43-44; 
Richter 1883, $631; about 1478-1480): “Perche le noci sono fasciate da una bucciolina che 
ritiene della natura del [mallo], se tu non le spogli quando ne fai lolio, quel mallo tigne 
l’olio, e quando lo metti in opera quel mallo si parte dall’olio e viene in sulla superficie 
della pittura, e questo e quel che la fa cambiare”. 

329 Lomazzo 1591, pp. 285-286: “Lionardo ha colorito quasi tutte l’opere sue ad oglio, la 
qual maniera di colorire fu ritrovata prima da Gio. da Bruggia, essendo certa cosa che 
gli antichi non la conobbero |. ..]. Parimenti se, lasciati li antichi, parliamo de’ moderni 
tempi, si vedono a’ tempi di Lionardo le pitture colorite a tempra. |. ..] Ora, Lionardo fu 
quello che, lasciato l’uso della tempera, passò all’oglio, il quale usava di assotigliar con 
i lambichi, onde è causato che quasi tutte le opere sue si sono spiccate dai muri”. The 
remark on the poor resistance of the binder used, seems to refer particularly to wall 
painting. 

330 VASARI 1550, IV, p. 35: “Dicesi che gli fu allogato una opera dal Papa, per che sùbito comin- 
ciò a stillare olii et erbe per far la vernice; per che fu detto da papa Leon[e]: “Oimè, costui 


1» 


non è per far nulla, da che comincia a pensare alla fine innanzi il principio dell’opera”. 
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According to Vasari, also Lorenzo di Credi, Leonardo’s fellow apprentice 
in Verrocchio’s workshop, “clarified walnut oils and distilled them’,?#! and 
these practices of his, together with his maniacal obsession for each and 
every step of the execution process, guaranteed the painting its freshness 
and durability.332 

Vasari himself had remarked, not without dismay, that Leonardo was exper- 
imenting “very strange methods in his search for oils to paint with, and var- 
nishes with which to preserve the works he had painted”.333 

A number of notes in Leonardo’s works also testify to his use of essential 
oils, which expressly recommend the addition of essence of turpentine to an 
“oil, good for painting”.834 It is likely that Leonardo’s heritage in Lombardy 
had also left its mark in such aspects of a technical nature, in fact Lomazzo, 
in his definition of the different modi of painting, states that oil painting 
is made “through colours ground with oil of walnut and of spike and of 


331 VASARI 1568, IV, p. 303. 

332 VASARI 1550, IV, pp. 300-301: “Vedesi il lavorare a olio di Lorenzo essere stato cagione che 
la pulitezza del tenere i colori e del purgare gli olii coi quali lavorava le pitture, le fanno 
parere men vecchie che quelle degli altri più pratichi i quali furono al tempo suo; come 
ne fa fede in Cestello una tavola dentrovi una Nostra Donna, San Giuliano e San Niccolò: 
cosa incredibile a vedere l’amore che Lorenzo in questa opera mostrò portare all'arte, per 
l’infinita diligenza che usò in quella”. The panel is in the Louvre. 

333 VASARI 1550, IV, p. 35. In the Giuntina edition this passage is followed by a note on the 
damage these experiments had maybe produced: “Fece in questo tempo per messer 
Baldassarri Turini da Pescia, che era datario di Leone, un quadretto di una Nostra Donna 
col Figliuolo in braccio con infinita diligenzia et arte: ma, o sia per colpa di chi lo ingessò 
o pur per quelle sue tante e capricciose misture delle mestiche e de’ colori, è oggi molto 
guasto” (VASARI 1568, IV, p. 35). 

334 “Per fare olio buono a dipignere: una parte d'olio, una di prima di trementina e una di 
seconda”, Codex Atlanticus, f. 262r-e, RICHTER 1883, $618, BRIZIO 1952, p. 46, about 
1480. This important note was pointed out by Anna Maria BRIZIO (1960, pp. 159-160). 
Turpentine essence is the volatile portion, separated by distillation, of the exudation 
of some conifers, including larch, pine and fir, cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 62, 72-73; 
MASSCHELEIN-KLEINER 1983, pp. 80-81; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, p. 119. The expres- 
sion “una di prima di trementina e una di seconda” refers to the steps in the distillation 
process, the repetition of which offered an increasingly refined product; we must 
assume that a portion of turpentine was distilled only once, and another portion was 
distilled twice. 
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other ingredients”,835 thus including the essential oils—among which oil of 
spike335—to the basic components of this technique. 

Vasari does not provide many details on the nature and preparation of 
oils for painting, but from his description the binding medium appears to 
be solely drying oil—both linseed and walnut—without further treatments 
or dilution. This would seem to be the interpretation of his affirmation that 
for this technique the artist “proceeds to grind the colours with walnut or 
linseed oil (though walnut oil is better because it yellows less with time). 
When they are ground with these oils, which is their binder, nothing else 
is needed as far as the colours are concerned, but to lay them on with a 
brush”.337 

The explanation in the chapter Del dipingere a olio in tavola e su le tele is 
mainly devoted to finding the origin and describing the qualities of “a most 
beautiful invention and a great benefit to the art of painting”,538 but there is 
little information on the process itself. Armenini gives an even more detailed 
account to “painting in oil”, which he calls “the most perfect” since it allows the 
depiction of all the effects desired by the artist, than to the other techniques. 
Although he remarks that oil painting can be used “on wood, canvas and wall”, 
Armenini shows himself to be highly critical of the use of oil on wall, since, 
he remarks, experience has shown it to deteriorate rapidly, and he therefore 
decides not to give any further indication on the matter. On the other hand 
Vasari, in the Introduzzione alle Arti, had dedicated a chapter both to oil on 
wall and oil on stone (another technique which Armenini strangely neglected) 
and particularly emphasised this subject, also giving detailed indications on 
the different processes that he had personally experimented with, and provid- 
ing information of great interest. 


335 LOMAZZO 1591, p. 302: “mediante i colori macinati con oglio di noce e di spica e d’altre 
cose”. 

336 Oil of spike (oil of lavender) is an essential oil, similar to turpentine, obtained by distilla- 
tion from lavender (Lavandula spica). It is a colourless liquid, less volatile than turpentine, 
and a good solvent for soft resins; cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, p. 197; MASSCHELEIN- 
KLEINER 1983, p. 80. 

337 VASARI 1550 e 1568, I, p. 134: “macinando i colori con olio di noce o di seme di lino (benché 
il noce è meglio, perché ingialla meno), e così macinati con questi olii, che è la tempera 
loro, non bisogna altro, quanto a essi, che distenderli col pennello”. 

338 Ivi, p.132: “una bellissima invenzione et una gran commodità all'arte della pittura”. 
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3.6.1 Preparazione and Imprimitura 

Following Roman-Tuscan practice, both Vasari and Armenini describe panel 
as the prevailing support for oil painting, although they agree that canvas can 
also be used. 

Neither provides any indication as to the preparation of the wood, which 
was no longer the painter’s concern. A description of considerable interest, 
but which cannot be considered as reflecting common practice, is the process 
of “preparing wood to be painted upon’, described in Leonardo's writings.339 
Too complicated a process perhaps to have ever been really adopted in prac- 
tice, it was meant to guarantee durability of the wooden support, by prescrib- 
ing that the boards, chosen between the most compact species, “cypress or 
pear or rowan or walnut’, be joined with a mix of mastic, essence of turpentine 
and lead white,34° put in a frame (for which a sketch is provided), that would 
contain them allowing them their natural movement “so that it can either 
swell or shrink depending on whether it is damp or dry”. The support is then 
impregnated with an alcohol solution of arsenic or “sublimate”, soblimato,34! 
clearly in order to protect it from woodworm and micro-organisms, then 
also with boiled—linseed oil applied hot “so that it penetrates everywhere”; 
after having wiped the surface clean with a cloth, before the oil grows cold, a 
mixture of lead white and varnish is laid on with a knife. Finally, once dried, 
after degreasing the surface by washing it “with urine’, the spolvero is pounced 
and the drawing is outlined, and on this a verdigris and yellow imprimitura is 


339 Paris, Institut de France, Ms. A, f. 1a, c., RICHTER 1883, §628, BRIZIO 1952, pp. 181-182; 
about 1490-1492: “A preparare il legniame per dipingiere su. Il legnio sarà d’arcipresso o 
pero o sorbo o noce, il qual salderai con mastico e trementina seconda destillata e biacca 
o voi calcina; e metti in telaio in modo possa cresciere e discresciere secondo umido 
o secco; di poi li dà con acquavite che vi sia dentro disolvuto arsenico o soblimato 2 0 
3 volte; di poi dà olio di lino bolito i’ modo penitri per tutto, e ‘nanzi si freddi, fregalo bene 
con un panno i’ modo para asciutto, e dàlli di sopra vernice liquida e biaca co la steca; po’ 
lava con orina, quando è asciutta; e poi spolverezza e proffila il tuo disegnio sottilmente e 
da di sopra la ‘nprimiera di 30 parti di verderame e una di verderame e 2 di giallo”. 

340 With reference to these materials, cfr. pp. 281-282, notes 484 and 485; p. 156 note 46. The 
indication “o vòi calcina” possibly means that lime could replace lead, or more probably 
Cennini’s recommended colla di calcina e di formaggio (calcium caseinate), the common- 
est adhesive employed to this end (CENNINI cap. CXII, pp. 116-117). 

341 To be understood as ‘corrosive sublimate’, or bichloride of mercury, a heavy crystalline 
poisonous compound HgCl, used as a disinfectant and fungicide (Merriam-Webster 
Dictionary). 
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applied, that presumably retains a certain transparency, so that the drawing 
would remain visible.342 

But the usual procedures for the preparation of the support in Italy in the 
sixteenth century were far simpler. From the analysis of the works, the most 
commonly used wood, with a few exceptions, was poplar, and the panels were 
joined together with dowels or dove tail inserts, and secured with battens 
which to a certain degree generally allowed some movement in the wood.348 
On the panels, the traditional ground of gesso and glue was generally applied, 
as described in detail by Cennino. Much more expedite are the directions in 
the sixteenth century.344 Vasari is laconic—ingessato che hanno le tavole,345 
not unlike Armenini: stuccate le asse.346 Raffaello Borghini, on the other hand, 
provides a more detailed description containing original information. The sup- 
port is “made to order by the woodworker|. . .] of very dry wood”; then over the 
joins of the panel “some hemp with colla di spicchi”3*” is laid, and must be well 
levelled with an “a flat iron stecca [splint] or a knife”.848 Once dry, a very thin 


342 Following Leonardo’s instructions to the letter the colour of the imprimitura would be 
very unusual, moreover, the repetition of verdigris, referred to incongruously twice, seems 
rather strange. Jill Dunkerton’s hypothesis of, a slip of the pen, so that instead of “go parts 
of verdigris” Leonardo planned to write “30 parts of white lead”, seems entirely reason- 
able: the composition would thus be much more consistent and usual, cfr. DUNKERTON 
2011, p. 30 note 48. 

343 A significant review of the kind of supports can be found in CIATTI-CASTELLI- 
SANTACESARIA 1999. 

344 Gesso used for painting is calcium sulphate dihydrate (CaSO4.2H20), also known as 
gesso da doratore or simply gesso comune; mixed with animal glue, it is the main inert 
substance used for panel preparation (almost exclusively in Italy). As already mentioned, 
animal glues are mostly made of proteins, collagen in particular; they are extracted from 
animal skin, cartilage and bones; on gesso preparation cfr. MARTIN-SONODA-DUVAL 1992. 

345 VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, p. 133. 

346 ARMENINI 1586, p. 141. 

347 The colla di spicchi is described by CENNINI in chapter C1x, p. 114: “Egli è una colla che 
si chiama colla di spicchi, la quale si fa di mozzature di musetti di caravella [= goat], 
peducci, nervi, e molte mozzature di pelli”. It is stronger and less pure than the parch- 
ment glue Vasari calls colla di carnicci and Borghini colla di limbellucci, also described in 
Cennini’s chap. CX, p. 115. 

348 BORGHINI 1584, p. 172: “Fatto che arete fare al legnaiuolo il vostro quadro di legname 
ben secco, metterete sopra le commettiture della canapa con colla da spicchi e mentre 
è fresca andrete con isstecca di ferro o coltello spianando bene detta canapa, in cambio 
della quale mettevono gli antichi pezza lina”. Neither Vasari nor Armenini provide indica- 
tions on the application of linen over the joins of the panels; they both refer to the prac- 
tice of Old Masters of applying tela lina over the whole surface of the panel (per tutto). 
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hand of liquid glue “to which very fine gesso from Volterra (gesso Volterrano) 
is mixed34?” will be laid on with a brush while still warm; the process will be 
repeated up to four times, always leaving each hand the time to dry, “settling 
and levelling the gesso” with the stecca, and making sure to dilute each hand 
with more water, so as to make the glue gradually weaker, più dolce.35° Then the 
surface will be made “smooth and polished” carefully skimming it “with the tip 
of iron”,85! 

For canvas, Vasari adds some information on the preparation of the support 
in a very short chapter “on painting in oil on canvas”; he notes that “if they do 
not have to remain in the same place, they will not be covered with gesso”, 
since the gesso would crack if the canvases had to be rolled for transport.852 
Indeed, the gesso ground, initially used also on canvas by analogy with paint- 
ing on panel, is not suitable for a flexible support because of its stiffness, and 
will eventually be eliminated completely and supplanted by a ground com- 
posed of an oil and pigment mixture. In any case, when it is used, it is found 
in extremely thin layers, hardly filling the weave of the canvas, and has the 
function of regulating the absorption of the binding medium, rather than 
that of levelling the surface of the support. This is the case with many canvas 
paintings from the Veneto, dating from the first half of the sixteenth century, 
in which the presence of gesso has frequently been confirmed.353 

The preparation described by Vasari, has the canvas first impregnated with 
“three or four hands of weak glue, spread on both sides”, then “a paste made of 
flour and walnut oil” containing “two or three handfuls of lead white” that is 


349 The gesso volterrano is a chalky variety of alabaster, to be found around Volterra, made 
of calcium sulphate dihydrate; cfr. BALDINUCCI 1681, p. 66, on gesso da oro and gesso di 
Volterra. 

350 BORGHINI 1584, pp. 172-173: “come è secca, abbiate colla liquida, in cui sia mescolato 
gesso volterrano sottilissimo, che vi s'infonde dentro mentre è calda e di questa col pen- 
nello se ne dà una mano sopra il quadro e come è asciutta se ne va dando fino a quattro 
mane, avertendo però di lasciare ogni volta seccare e con la stecca andar pareggiando 
e spianando il gesso et ogni volta, dalla prima in fuore, di temperar detta materia con 
l’acqua, talmente che a ogni mano venga la colla più dolce”. 

351 Ibidem: “e fatto questo si rada benissimo detto quadro con la punta del ferro di maniera 
che si faccia liscio e pulito”. 

352 VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, p. 137: “Queste a olio, perch'elle siano arrendevoli, se non hanno 
a stare ferme non s'ingessano, attesoché il gesso vi crepa su arrotolandole”. 

353 Cfr. MARCONI 1993, pp. 27-28. 
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applied with a knife, thus filling the canvas interstices. Then “one or two hands 
of thin glue”, are applied once more, and finally the mestica or imprimatura.354 

Armenini recommends that the canvas be stretched on stretcher-frames and 
impregnated with dilute animal glue-size according to the same procedure as 
for a secco.55 Probably drawing on Vasari, he will later add another procedure, 
which consists in filling “the canvas holes with a mixture of flour, oil and a 
third of finely ground lead white’, laying it on “with a knife or a flat bone or 
wood spatula’, before applying, after two or three more layers of glue, a very 
thin imprimatura.356 

Finally, Borghini reports a further variant, with the application of a mix- 
ture of equal quantities of Volterra gesso and very fine flour called di fuscello, 
boiled “with glue and linseed oil”, to be spread and levelled with an iron 
spatula.357 He also warns that if the canvas must be rolled for transportation, 
it is best to avoid the gesso and only prepare it with “a hand of glue, followed 
by two of mestica”.858 

Once the support is prepared, all the instructions examined agree that at 
this point, the mestica or imprimatura is to be applied. 


354 VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, p. 137: “però si fa una pasta di farina con olio di noce, et in quello 
si metteno due o tre macinate di biacca; e quando le tele hanno avuto tre o quattro mani 
di colla che sia dolce, ch’abbia passato da una banda a l’altra, con un coltello si dà questa 
pasta, e tutti i buchi vengono con la mano dell’artefice a turarsi. Fatto ciò, se li dà una o 
due mani di colla dolce e dapoi la mestica o imprimatura”. 

355 ARMENINI 1586, pp. 141-142: “Ma su le tavole, stuccate le asse overo le tele che siano ben 
tirate, si vengono a inzuppar quelle con le debite colle dolci, nel modo che si è detto del 
secco; ma quivi si macinano tutti i colori con l’ oglio di noce chiaro e, dove non se ne tro- 
vasse, si tole di seme di lino”. 

356 Ivi, p. 143: “Ci sono molti che prima turano i buchi alle tele con mistura di farina, oglio 
et un terzo di biacca ben trita, e ve la mettono su con un coltello overo stecca di osso 
o di legno, e poi, sutta, vi danno dua over tre mani di colla dolce, e poi la imprimatura 
sutilmente”. 

357 BORGHINI 1584, p. 176: “Per lo secondo modo si piglia del gesso volterrano e del fiore di 
farina detta di fuscello per egual parte e si mettono dette materie in una pentola con colla 
et olio di linseme e si fanno bollire et unire insieme e poi detta mistura si mette sopra la 
tela e con una stecca di ferro si va spianando e distendendo per tutto, e come é secca vi 
si dipigne sopra’; Farina di fuscello, Borghini himself explains elsewhere (ivi., p. 149), is 
“farina sottilissima di grano di quella, che vola intorno al mulino nel macinare il grano, 
dagli scultori chiamata farina di fuscello”; reference to gesso volterrano, see above, note —. 

358 Ibidem: “Ma se le tele hanno a esser trasportate in altri paesi migliore è il primo modo; 
conciosiacosaché le tele fatte nel secondo per lo gesso nell’arrotolarle creperebbono in 
molti luoghi”. 
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As already noted, the word mestica was used by Armenini in the original 
meaning of mistura, mixture of colours, rather than indicating the oil and pig- 
ment preparatory layer he specifically calls imprimatura, that is found with 
this meaning already in Leonardo.*° Vasari uses mestica and imprimatura as 
synonyms, and Borghini, following Vasari, will only use mestica with this lat- 
ter meaning. Nowadays, even though these terms are still used with different 
meanings, preparazione, that is the ground, generally refers to all layers applied 
to prepare the supports to receive the paint, and in particular preparazione a 
gesso e colla (gesso ground) for the ingessatura, as it was called from Cennini 
to Vasari, traditionally used on panels, and imprimitura, that is priming, for 
the thin pigmented layer, generally oil-based, interposed between the gesso 
ground and the paint in order to control the absorption and coordinate the 
colour.36° 

Referring to the composition of the imprimitura, Vasari, who also envisages 
the possibility of painting directly on the gesso ground having first saturated 
it with several hands of glue, states that “first you must make a mixture of 
siccative pigments such as lead white, giallolino, and terra di campane, all thor- 
oughly well mixed together and making one tint”.3® A thin layer of this was to 
be spread on the panel, beating it “with the palm of the hand” in order make 
the application perfectly even. Armenini’s description of the imprimatura 
is very similar and probably drawn from Vasari, reporting on the mixture that 
“some make with lead white, gianolino and terra di campane”. The only differ- 
ence, not negligible, is the author’s recommendation to add a certain quantity 
of varnish to the pigments, not present in Vasari’s recipe: once the pigments 
are ground with the oil, he then recommends to mix some of these with var- 
nish in order to form “a certain composition” to be applied over the whole 
surface of the painting in order to create the appropriate ground to receive 
the layers of paint, “because it is necessary to make a bed in order to help the 


359 LIBRO DI PITTURA, II p. 348, $513 (f£.161r—-161v): “Per fare una pittura d’eterna vernice, [...] 
da’ una buona e grossa imprimitura di pece e mattone ben pesti; di poi la imprimatura di 
biacca e giallorino”; Institut de France, Ms. A, f. 1a, c., Richter 1883, §628: “A preparare il 
legniame per dipingiere su. [...] e dà di sopra la ‘nprimiera di 30 parti di verderame e una 
di verderame e 2 di giallo”. 

360 Cfr. MATTEINI-MOLES 1989a; MARCONI 1993, pp. 11-13. Although it is commonplace, the 
habit of calling mestica the oil and pigment preparations on canvas can be confusing. 

361 VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, pp. 133-134: “conviene far prima una mestica di colori siccativi, 
come biacca, giallolino, terre da campane, mescolati tutti in un corpo e d’un color solo”. 
Regarding terra da campane ctr. supra, p. 176, note 108. 
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other colours”.362 Apart from the one we have already mentioned, Armenini 
recommends another common composition, made up of verderame, biacca e 
terra d'ombra. He then particularly recommends another one, “one that has a 
very bright flesh-like colour, with a non so che of fiery, because of the varnish 
which affects it more than others’—meaning that it accompanies better the 
tonality of the ground with its tawny colour—because the colours laid over it 
“stand very well and without change”.3® Finally an extremely bright imprimi- 
tura, “as if it were almost lead white” with “a sixth of varnish, with a little red 
within’, will be the ideal ground to bring out the colours applied over it, with- 
out the risks associated with excessively dark preparations of causing altera- 
tion over time. This remarkable observation shows a precocious awareness of 
the defects associated with dark grounds: 


inasmuch as oil, as experience proves, naturally darkens all colours and 
at the same time it makes them fainter, so that the darker the underlying 
imprimatura, the dirtier they get. But let those who do not want them 
to change with time make it [the imprimatura] almost entirely lead 
white364 


362 ARMENINI 1586, p. 142: “Or finiti di tritar i colori et acconci per queste vie, si fa poi di 
alcuni di essi una certa composizione con alquanto della predetta vernice, la qual si dà 
da per tutto nella superfizie, perciò che ci è necessario un letto così per cagione dell’aiuto 
de gli altri colori, al qual diciamo imprimatura, e ciò fanno alcuni con biacca, gianolino e 
terra di campane, altri con verderame, biacca e terra di ombra”. 

363 ARMENINI 1586, p. 143: “ma tra laltre di queste si tiene essere molto buona quella che tira 
al color di carne chiarissima, con un non so che di fiammegiante, mediante la vernice che 
vi entra un poco più che nell’altre, perciò che con gli effetti si vede che tutti i colori che 
vi si pongono sopra, et in specie gli azzurri et i rossi, vi compariscono molto bene e senza 
mutarsi” EASTLAKE (1848, I, p. 388; II, p. 57) explains Armenini’s reference to a tawny 
colour given by varnish by arguing that it could be a sandarac varnish, which is tawny in 
colour. 

364 ARMENINI 1586, p. 143: “conciosiachè l’oglio, come si sa per prova, tutti i colori natural- 
mente oscura e li fa tuttavia pallidi, onde tanto più sozzi si fanno, quanto più essi trovano 
le loro imprimadure sotto esser più scure. Ma facciasi tutta come quasi di biacca a chi 
non vole che quelli si mutino col tempo e vi metta un sesto di vernice, con poco di rosso 
appresso”. On the introduction of pigmented imprimiture, cfr. the statistics on National 
Gallery paintings in DUNKERTON-SPRING 1998. Also cfr. MIEDEMA-MEIJER 1979, where 
the authors (privileging Netherlandish production) reflect on coloured grounds in paint- 
ing and their implications for style, underlying the close relationship with the contempo- 
rary introduction of canvas as a support. 
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The phenomenon, that the author so pertinently describes, is related to the 
refractive index of the oil, which, compared with water-based binders, tends to 
increase the transparency of the pigments, and at the same time saturate hues 
darkening them. Thus, the colour of the ground will influence the over-lying 
layers more, causing a decrease in limpidity and luminosity. Furthermore, with 
ageing—a very complicated and lengthy process—the oil stabilises through 
polymerisation, becoming more and more transparent, so that the colour 
of the dark ground will come to the surface, ‘eating’ the half-tones and over- 
accentuating the contrasts.36 

In Armenini’s time, these problems were evidently becoming apparent: 
Emilia, with Correggio and Parmigianino, is precisely one of the areas in which 
dark preparations were adopted the earliest, from the first decades of the 
century.366 

The drawbacks lamented, however, would not be sufficient to undermine 
the fortune of dark grounds—whether brown, reddish, sometimes almost 
black—that will spread increasingly in seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and there is no lack of evidence that shows a calculated use of materials taking 
into account this kind of settling.367 

In fact, it was precisely the greater transparency of oil compared to tem- 
pera that had favoured the adoption of highly coloured imprimiture, that made 
execution faster and also favoured harmony (unione), considered one of the 
essential characteristics of modern painting, which otherwise would have 


365 Cfr. MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, pp. 11, 15, 59, 82. CONTI 1996, pp. 199. 

366 Cfr. DUNKERTON-SPRING 1998, p. 22; apart from Correggio and Parmigianino’s works, 
an early use of dark grounds has been noted in Lombardy in the works of Dosso Dossi, 
Romanino, Moretto and Moroni. Around the second half of the century, in contrast, 
intensely coloured grounds were adopted in the Veneto, where the authors, basing them- 
selves on the data analysed, relate these to the late works of Jacopo Bassano and Jacopo 
Tintoretto and their workshops. It is important to remark, though, that slightly pigmented 
imprimiture were already being adopted in early-15th-century Venice, including the 
Salomè by Sebastiano del Piombo, who will use very dark grounds in Rome even before 
introducing slate as a support. 

367 MALVASIA 1678, II, p. 59, who recounts how Guido Reni used lead-white immoderately 
(smoderatamente la biacca), thus deliberately distancing himself from the teachings of 
Ludovico Carracci, as he had noticed how the latter’s paintings had darkened as a result 
of the aging of the materials, and he tried in this way to prevent this occurring. This and 
other cases, are commented on by KuRz (1962), the first to engage with the delicate prob- 
lem of tempo pittore, that Alessandro Conti will later develop on several occasions, cfr., 
also for the bibliography, CONTI 1996, pp. 15-23. 
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required a long and accurate procedure, an expert balancing of tones, and the 
use of harmonising glazings. 

The contemporaneous use of a freer and faster manner of painting, in 
which the expressive qualities of painting were esteemed in terms of techni- 
cal skill and virtuosity, will find in the dark ground an excellent solution to 
the requirement of unione and prestezza, by providing an initial tone that har- 
monises the whole, and allowing the adoption of a free and no longer hidden 
brushwork of an art proudly displayed. 

The harmonising effect of the dark ground is one of the reasons that 
favoured the adoption of a slate support by Sebastiano del Piombo, which the 
Venetian painter will in fact use without further preparatory layers, exploiting 
its tone to gain masterly atmospheric effects.368 

Although it is difficult to formulate hypotheses on the circulation of ideas 
and reflections on the subject of colour that were also based on the Aristotelian 
tradition that Leonardo himself emerged from,©9 the influence on contempo- 
rary artists of the latter's observations on the visual effects of atmosphere, is 
not to be neglected. It is extremely interesting to find that, although at a theo- 
retical level, his writings proposed to reproduce experimentally the effect of 
atmospheric blueness, which he often referred to, and of which he identified 
the cause as the density of the air “interposed between the upper darkness and 
earth”.370 

In a passage of the Codex Leicester, Leonardo annotated a dense series of 
observations on “the colour of air”, including the example of smoke “which 
coming out of chimneys, appears strongly bluish when it is between the eye 
and the dark place, but when it rises up and stands between the eye and the 
illuminated air, it immediately appears of a greyish colour’.3”! In conclusion, 
after remarking that “the air takes on the blue colour through the corpuscles 
of moisture, which receive the light rays of the sun’, and repeating that even 
for the dark shadows of the mountains “the air, which is located between the 


368 Cfr. CERASUOLO 2009; cfr. infra, 4, 5. ‘The paintings of Sebastiano del Piombo”. 

369 Cfr. BELL 1993, in particular pp. 103-111. 

370 “Lazzurro dell’aria nasce dalla grossezza del corpo de l’aria aluminata, interposta fra le 
tenebre superiori e la terra”, LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 241, $243 (ff. 73r-73Vv); original lost, 
ca. 1505-10. 

371 “Ancora, per esemplo del colore dell’aria, alleghereno il fumo nato di legne secche e vec- 
chie, lo quale uscendo de’ camini, pare forte azzurreggiare quando si trova infra l'occhio 
e ‘l loco oscuro, ma, quando monta in alto e s’interpone infra l'occhio e l’aria alluminata, 
immediate si dimostra di colore cenerognolo”, Leicester 4r, RICHTER §300. This is a tran- 
scription from AGOSTI 2002, pp. 79-81; about 1506-1508. Also cfr. KEMP 1990, p. 297. 
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eye and these shadows”372 appears intensely blue, he suggests reproducing the 
effect with the tools of the painter, by spreading a “thin and transparent” layer 
of lead white on a wooden board painted with “beautiful black”: 


but who wants to see the latest evidence of this, should paint a panel in 
different colours, among which is included beautiful black, and above 
all these should be applied a thin and transparent layer of lead white: 
then you will see the lightness of lead white will not show on any colour 
a more beautifully blue, than over the black, but you must apply it thinly 
and very well ground8?3 


Even though Leonardo would possibly never have put into practice the poten- 
tial of such experiments, it is a fact that a dark preparatory layer produces a 
unifying effect on the light colors superimposed on it, similar to the luminous 
bluish veil that is produced by the atmosphere against an area of shadow. And 
many artists, from the beginning of the sixteenth century, will use this for an 
always more refined representation of nature and objects.374 


3.6.2 The Execution of a Painting: Bozze and Finiture 

The description of the processes of oil painting that Giovan Battista Armenini 
presents in his Precetti, illustrates the whole execution procedure with unpar- 
alleled clarity, not found in other treatises. 

Before proceeding any further, the pigments must be ground with walnut 
or linseed oil, excluding only from this preliminary process blue pigments and 
artificial vermilion, which should be tempered with the oil directly “on the fin- 
est boxwood tablets, which are held while working”.375 

Once dry, the imprimitura (priming layer) was to be levelled lightly with a 
knife, in order to eliminate any protuberances and achieve a “clean, polished 
and even” surface.876 Obviously, although the procedure described is to be 


372 Ibidem: “Vedesi ancora, nell’ombre oscure delle montagne remote dall’occhio, l’aria, che si 
trova infra l'occhio e tale ombre, parere molto azzurra”. 

373 Ibidem:“ma chi ne vol vedere le ultime prove tinga una asse di diversi colori, fra li quali sia 
messo bellissimo nero, e sopra tutti sia data sottile e transparente biacca: allora si vedrà la 
chiarezza di tal biacca non si mostrare sopra nessun colore di più bello azzurro, che sopra 
il nero, ma diasi sottile e ben macinata”. 

374 Cfr. EASTLAKE (1869, pp. 263; 272-296), on the technique of Venetian painters. 

375 “sule tavolette delicatissime di busso, le quali tuttavia si tengono in mano mentre si fanno 
i lavori”, ARMENINI 1586, p. 143. 

376 Ibidem: “si vien sopra quella, con un coltello, a razzar sotilmente molto leggieri, acciò si 
lievi se vi è rimaso superfluo alcuno di colore, sì che comparisca pulita, lustra et eguale”. 
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adopted equally on panel or canvas, it will tend to eliminate the roughness 
of the canvas rather than exploit its expressive potential, making it a kind of 
substitute for panel, the characteristic smoothness and uniformity of surface 
it imitates. 

On the support which has thus been prepared, “what is to be painted” is 
either drawn, or the drawing is copied onto it by tracing or pouncing the car- 
toons or using the grata (the grid) as demonstrated in the relative chapter.3”” 
For the mestiche, that is the mixtures corresponding to the gradations in colour, 
there is no difference between these and what has already been described for 
fresco, apart from the fact that in this instance they are to be mixed directly on 
the palette, “the boxwood tablets, which are to be held in the hand”.378 

Once again Armenini recommends the use of the finest pigments, especially 
in the “ultimi coprimenti’, the final layers. Indeed the author makes a clear dis- 
tinction between two phases in the execution of a painting, and emphasises 
the need that all due care and attention be given to both. The paintings “are 
first painted with solid colours” (prima si abbozzano con colori sodi), that is pre- 
paratory sketching under-painting with full-bodied paint, the quality and suit- 
ability of which must be carefully evaluated “with those tints which are best 
and most appropriate”, so that the final result can be judged.379 These bozze, 
warns the author, are to be executed as fully and as thoughtfully as possible, 
so that each tonality is set wisely “in its proper place”, thus making the subse- 
quent stage easier, when “you must go back over them in order to give the final 
finish”.88° Armenini appears extremely concerned with finish (the finiture) not 
only dedicating an entire chapter (the tenth) to the subject, but in addition 
also taking every opportunity to warn young artists on the importance of a step 
he finds fundamental, even though increasingly and irresponsibly neglected 
in his time. It is for this reason that he describes in such detail a procedure of 
which we find scarcely a mention in contemporary authors, although it was 
probably widespread. 


377 Ibidem: “sopra di essa si dissegna poi con diletto ciò che si vole colorire, overo che se li 
calca o spolvera i cartoni o che se li batte la grata, come si è dimostrato altrove”. 

378 ARMENINI 1586, p. 143. For the description of mestiche cfr. 3.4. 

379 Ivi, p. 143: “[the works] si abozzano con i color sodi, però con quelli avertimenti e con 
quelle tinte, che si posson far migliori e più proprie, di maniera tale che si veggano essere 
condotte appresso il lor fine”. 

380 ARMENINI 1586, p. 143: “perché la maggior importanza delle bozze consiste a dover pore 
terminatamente e con molta unione tutte le cose a i loro proprii luoghi, il che si considera 
molto per non dover stentar poi di novo quando se li ritorna sopra per dover darli l’ultimo 
fine’, ARMENINI 1586, p. 143. Cfr. the comparison between Armenini’s description of oil 
painting and the works of the painter Marco Pino in CERASUOLO 2003, pp. 105-110. 
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Vasari provides no practical instruction for the application of paint, nor the 
stages involved but, by induction, one can infer that he followed a procedure 
similar to that described by Armenini. In the chapter devoted to oil paint- 
ing, having described the application of the preparation and execution of the 
drawing, whether direct or transferred from a cartoon, he briefly concludes: 


Thus we see that the artist, after the priming is dry, either tracing the 
cartoon or drawing with white tailor’s chalk, then lays down the abbozzo, 
which some call imporre. And having finished covering the whole, the 
artist goes over it again to finish it with the greatest diligence: and in this 
he employs all his diligence and skill to bring it to perfection. In this man- 
ner do the masters in oil proceed with their pictures.88! 


The abbozzo of which Vasari writes, is clearly the laying-in of the composi- 
tion with full-bodied paint (a corpo) that Armenini describes, as can also be 
deduced from the fact that the bozza has to “cover the whole” surface. Any 
doubts there may have been are eliminated by the slightly different expression 
used in the 1550 edition: “desegnando quella: e così ne’ primi colori l'abbozza, 
il che alcuni chiamano imporre” ([first] drawing it: and then he sketches it in 
with the first colours, which some call imporre); the fact that the laying-in is 
carried out with the “first colours” definitively excludes the possibility that 
the expression might refer to a drawing.382 Thus, the painter will go back over 
this full-bodied bozza, in order to “bring it to perfection’, with a final layer that 
everything indicates must resemble that described by Armenini. It is in fact 
no coincidence that Vasari also insists on the “diligence” involved: “the artist 
returns to it again to complete it with the greatest care: and here he employs 
all his diligence and skill to bring it to perfection”.383 

This is a procedure congenial to painting with Tuscan-Roman roots, that 
begins with a disegno already prepared in chiaroscuro, which the painting lay- 
ers must follow strictly, placing the different tonalities “in their proper place” 


381 VASARI 1568, I, p. 134: “E così si vede che, seccata questa mestica, lo artefice, o calcando 
in cartone o con gesso bianco da sarti disegnando, l’abbozza: il che alcuni chiamano 
imporre. E, finita di coprire tutta, ritorna con somma diligenza lo artefice da capo a finirla, 
e qui usa l’arte e la diligenza per condurla a perfezione; e così fanno i maestri in tavola a 
olio le loro pitture”. 

382 VASARI 1550, I, p. 134. 

383 Many passages of Vite refer to these two distinct stages of painting. Cfr. the second chap- 
ter of this study on Vasari’s description of his workshop, where the pupils were in charge 
of the bozze and the Master took care of finimenti. 
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with the help of mestiche, that is the pigments mixed in various, ordered gradu- 
ations of colour.884 

After describing the execution of the bozze, Armenini describes some of 
the preliminary operations, apt for preparing the surface to receive the final lay- 
ers: once the bozze are dry, the surface of the painting must be lightly abraded 
in order to eliminate any roughness and excess of colour. Furthermore, in order 
to prevent the application of the paint being in any way obstructed and to ease 
its flow, he recommends oiling the surface to be painted with “very clear, and 
thin” walnut oil by dipping two fingers into the oil and spreading it evenly it 
on the surface with the palm of the hand, before carefully drying this well with 
“small pieces of linen” to prevent any excess of oil yellowing the painting in the 
future.385 

In the finishing ( finimenti), the layers must be applied with care and econ- 
omy, “not covering, but finely glazing what is below” in order to make “flesh 
and drapery smooth and soft”, returning “time and again in one instant” until 
the desired effect is achieved, displaying all possible skill in calibrating and 
harmonising the smallest detail.386 Finishing is therefore a determining step, 
in which the artist demonstrates his skill: not by chance then, that in the work- 
shop this final stage was the responsibility of the Master, whereas often it was 
the pupils who were entrusted with the laying in of the bozze. We have already 
discussed the organisation of Vasaris workshop and the subordinate role 
ascribed by him to the execution of the bozze, which for him was almost com- 
parable to the operation of laying gesso and preparation of the supports for 
painting.387 Armenini’s attention to the taking of every necessary precaution 
for an accurate execution of both stages and the emphasis on the need for the 
bozze to be executed with care, demonstrates the all but negligible importance 
that he placed on this preliminary. Among the scarce autobiographical refer- 
ences to his own artistic activity, Armenini boasts of having executed the bozza 


384 This organisation of the mestiche is also mentioned, although synthetically, by Vasari in 
the first chapter of the Introduzzione della pittura; cfr. 3.3.3. Mixing the colours’. 

385 ARMENINI 1586, p. 144: “si deve prima ungere quel luogo, quando ricoprir si vuole, con 
oglio di noce, che sia ben chiaro, sottile, nel quale se li bagna dentro due dita e di subito si 
pone su quel luogo e calcavisi la pianta della mano, con spargerlo ugualmente per quello 
spazio; il che fatto, si netta con pezzette di panno lino, perché quando riman mal netto 
s'ingialiscono i colori col tempo”. 

386 Ivi, pp. 144-145: “Quivi gli esperti adoperano le loro mestiche con gran sparmio, anzi 
(come s'è detto) non coprendo, ma velando sottilmente quel che è sotto, ne fan rimaner 
dolcissime e morbide le carni et i panni e ciò è così agevole che vi si può ritornar più volte 
in uno instante, et ivi darli tutta quella perfezzione, che un uomo eccellente possiede”. 

387 Cfr. supra 2.2.1. ‘Armenini and Vasari’. 
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for a panel by Bernardino Campi, confirming at the same time the hierarchy 
between Master and collaborators that Vasari had referred to: 


Bernardino Campi from Cremona, a painter of great renown in that 
city, for whom I painted the abbozzo, using his cartoon, in a panel of an 
Assumption388 


Moreover, the very fact of carefully describing all the ‘mechanical’ processes of 
painting in such detail, is evidence of the importance that Armenini attributes 
to the operational aspect per se, not simply considering it as the concrete reali- 
sation of an idea already finalised in the drawing (disegno). 

Having ensured that “every small detail was covered”, Armenini finally rec- 
ommends that the artist go back repeatedly and look at his work, to “retouch, 
blend, shade and give relief” should this be necessary, until “each and every 
part, and the whole together” be satisfactory.389 


3.6.3 Oil Painting on Wall 

Among the techniques in wide-spread use in the sixteenth century, oil paint- 
ing on wall does not play a subordinate role in spite of the heroic primacy 
of fresco lauded by Vasari for its durability and the challenge it represented 
in overcoming its inherent technical difficulties. If the terms of the paragone 
debate had led him to praise beyond any reasonable custom the qualities of 
‘pure’ fresco, oil painting was equally appealing, mostly for the unquestionable 
versatility of the medium, which allows one to choose as one pleases both the 
length of execution and the effects sought. 

Artists such as Leonardo and Sebastiano del Piombo could not disregard the 
oil medium: the precious effects of atmosphere, the layered construction with 
glazes, the slow and studied execution were only possible when painting in oil. 

Leonardo’s experimentations—that have unfortunately gone down in 
history for their disastrous results—were aimed at extending to wall paint- 
ing the possibilities of execution of easel painting, the only ones that would 


388 Bernardino Campi cremonese, pittore assai famoso in quella citta, al quale io abbozzai 
una tavola, col mezzo d’un suo cartone, di una Assunta in Cielo, ARMENINI 1586, p. 247. 
Also mentioned by Lamo (1584), the panel was identified in Cassina de’ Pecchi, near Milan, 
and described by Zaist (1774). In 1976 it was already elsewhere. (Cfr. in ARMENINI 1586, 
pp. 247-248, Marina Gorreri’s note). On Campi’s technique cfr. SESTI 2006, pp. 61-69. 

389 Ibidem: “si vien poi di novo finalmente a considerarlo et a ricercarlo bene con un sag- 
gio discorso, con rivederlo a cosa per cosa, se vi è punto di diffetto dentro e, secondo il 
bisogno poi, ritoccarlo, riunirlo, oscurarlo e rilevarlo”. 
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allow the artist to indulge the inconsistent ebb and flow of his creativity, so 
successfully described by Matteo Bandello: 


From daylight to drawing in of night he used to never lay the brush aside, 
forgetting to eat or drink, he would paint ceaselessly. Then two, three or 
four days would pass without him touching the painting, and still some- 
times he spent one or two hours a day only contemplating, considering 
and examining it to himself, he would judge his figures. I have also seen 
him, depending on his whims, leave at midday, when the sun is its height, 
from Corte Vecchia where he was making that wonderful clay horse, 
and come straight to the Grazie, and once on the scaffold get the brush 
and give those figures one or two strokes, then as suddenly leave and go 
elsewhere.39° 


In spite of its extremely poor state of preservation, which complicates matters 
for the identification of the original materials, during the long campaigns of 
restoration of the Last Supper at the end of last century, Leonardo’s technique 
has been proven to be substantially similar to that of panel painting; executed 
on a lead-white and oil imprimitura layer, with a complex stratification of paint 
layers applied in a mixed medium, an oil and tempera emulsion.39! 

The Last Supper’s early deterioration, also caused by the poor environmen- 
tal conditions of the Refectory of the church of Santa Maria delle Grazie, very 
soon resulted in prejudiced verdicts as to Leonardo's technique, also fuelling 
the idea, not groundless, of the disastrous result being brought about by the 
Master’s excessively obstruse speculations and experiments in the field of wall 
painting. 

The object of infinite speculation and conjecture, the case of the Battle of 
Anghiari is still unsolved, in spite of the existence of a wealth of literary and 
documentary evidence, also because the work seems to be lost. Visible until 


390  “Soleva [...] dal nascente sole sino a l'imbrunita sera non levarsi mai il pennello di mano, 
ma scordatosi il mangiare e il bere, di continovo dipingere. Se ne sarebbe poi stato dui, 
tre e quattro di che non v’avrebbe messa mano, e tuttavia dimorava talora una e due ore 
del giorno e solamente contemplava, considerava ed essaminando tra sé, le sue figure 
giudicava. L'ho anco veduto secondo che il capriccio o ghiribizzo lo toccava, partirsi da 
mezzo giorno, quando il sole è in lione, da Corte vecchia ove quel stupendo cavallo di 
terra componeva, e venirsene dritto a le Grazie ed asceso sul ponte pigliar il pennello 
ed una o due pennellate dar ad una di quelle figure, e di subito partirsi e andar altrove”, 
Matteo Bandello, Le novelle, novella LVIII, ed. cons. a cura di G. Brognoligo, vol. 11, Bari 
1928, pp. 283-284. 

391 BRAMBILLA BARCILON-MARANI 1999, p. 424. 
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1563, the only part actually realised, the so-called Lotta per lo stendardo, was 
covered with Vasari’s frescos for the decoration of the Salone dei Cinquecento.392 

One cannot maintain that Leonardo’s experiments were completely anoma- 
lous and extravagant: the use of oil and other organic materials to paint on 
walls had been variously adopted in the fifteenth century, as literature, sources 
and works all prove.393 In particular, as it has been repeatedly pointed out, 
Leon Battista Alberti in his De re aedificatoria (1452) already described the use 
of oil in wall painting as a novum inventum.394 

In a study analysing the different aspects of what is known of the Battaglia 
di Anghiari, with the object of defining a way to interpret the relationship 
between theory and practice in Leonardo’s activity, Claire Farago also collected 
together the information from the different sources on the materials and the 
technique adopted in that unlucky enterprise, along with the different hypoth- 
eses formulated.895 

On the one hand there are the literary sources, that provide apparently con- 
trasting accounts of the execution of the painting; on the other hand there are 
documents relating to the provision of materials that Leonardo may have pos- 
sibly used. Farago’s research reaches the conclusion—which I largely share— 
that, whatever the details of the procedure adopted, its aim was the imitation 
on wall of the characteristics effects of oil painting.399 

It might prove useful to analyse these elements again, since a comparison 
with our investigations of the methods and materials described by the sources 
and found in the scientific investigations of other significant works, may allow 
us to add some observations. 

There are several literary sources, from Antonio Billi (1518 cc.) who described 
a material that would not stick materia che non serrava, as the reason for 
unsuccessful outcome of the painting, adding that Leonardo had blamed the 


392 The hypothesis that Vasari did not destroy the painting, rather that he executed his 
fresco on a new wall leaving a cavity, suggested by Maurizio Seracini since the 1970s (cfr. 
SERACINI 1981), is difficult to verify. 

393 Cfr. in particular FABJAN-CARDINALI-DE RUGGIERI 2010, passim. 

394 Cfr. BENSI 2010, for sources on the use of oil in the fifteenth century, especially pp. 83-85 
for the review of artistic literature. 

395 FARAGO 1994, pp. 310-314. 

396 Ivi, p. 314: “It is not possible to determine exactly [...] whether he intended to use oils, 
encaustics, or some other medium. Yet his documented materials for the second mural, 
above all the eighty-nine pounds of Greek pitch, strongly suggest that Leonardo’s funda- 
mental intention—previously demonstrated in the Last Supper—was to improve upon 
the coloristic and illusionistic effects possible in conventional fresco by imitating the 
characteristics of oil painting”. 
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poor quality of the oil provided,3° to the Vita of Paolo Giovio (1523-1527), 
which referred to a flaw in the plaster (the intonaco)—vitio tectorii—which 
supposedly impeded the pigments bound in walnut oil to adhere.398 Then 
Vasaris biography, that reported a failed attempt to paint with pigments 
bound in oil due to the inadequacy of the mixture (mistura) with which he had 
prepared the wall, too coarse or ‘fat’ (grossa), so that “continuing to paint in 
that room, it began to drip”.399 Apart from the conflicting evidence on the type 
of oil used (linseed according to Billi, walnut for Giovio), it does not seem too 
difficult to reconcile these accounts, all in agreement that oil was the binder 
(the reference vaguer in Billi, more precise in Giovio and Vasari), and that the 
failure was caused by a flaw in the under-layer, and the subsequent poor adhe- 
sion of the paint. 

The Anonimo Magliabechiano (1540 c.) provides a slightly different and 
somewhat ambiguous version, after referring to the work as begun “with var- 
nish’, going on to add in the life of Michelangelo, a more detailed account on 
an experiment that Leonardo was said to have conducted—having made a 
trial test according to an instruction derived, but misunderstood, from Pliny— 


on the stuccho to be used for painting; in this case also, the material dripped, 
colò.400 


397 Il libro di Antonio Billi esistente in due copie nella Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze, Carl 
Frey (ed.), Berlin, 1892, p. 52: “et uno cartone della guerra de Fiorentini, quando ruppono 
Nicholo Piccinino, capitano del duca di Milano (a Anghiari), [Filippo da Anghiari.] El 
quale cominciò a mettere in opera nella sala del Consiglio di materia, che non serrava, in 
modo che rimase imperfetta. Dettesi la colpa, che lui fu ingannato nello olio del seme del 
lino, che gli fu falsato”. 

398 Paolo Giovio, Leonardi Vicii Vita, in BAROCCHI 1971, pp. 8-9: “Manet etiam in comitio cur- 
iae Florentinae pugna atque victoria de Pisanis, praeclare admodum sed infeliciter incho- 
ata vitio tectorii colores iuglandino oleo intritos singulari contumacia respuentis; cuius 
inexpectatae [iniuriae] iustissimus dolor interrupto operi gratiae plurimum addidisse 
videtur” (In the room of Consiglio della Signoria fiorentina remains a magnificent battle 
and victory on the Pisani, unfinished because a flaw in the plaster, which tenaciously 
rejected walnut-oil bound colours. But the regret for the unexpected damage only seems 
to increase the charm of the unfinished work); also cfr. MAFFEI 1999, pp. 234-235. 

399 VASARI 1550, IV, p. 33: “Et imaginandosi di volere a olio colorire in muro, fece una com- 
posizione d’una mistura sì grossa per lo incollato del muro che, continuando a dipignere 
in detta sala, cominciò a colare, di maniera che in breve tempo abbandonò quella”; in 
the 1568 edition (ibidem) the sentence “vedendola guastare” is added at the end of the 
passage. 

400 ANONIMO MAGLIABECHIANO, p. 162: “Fece per dipingnere nella sala grande del 
Consiglio del Palazo di Firenze il cartone della guerra de Fiorentini, quando ruppono 
a Anghiari Nicholò Piccinino, capitano del Duca Filippo di Milano: il quale cominciò a 
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To information derived from the reports of biographers, should be added 
the information from documents, particularly those relating to the materials 
provided for the execution of the painting, including “Greek pitch” and “lin- 
seed oil’, in addition to gesso (sub-divided into gesso da murare and gesso 
Volterrano) and lead white.* The use of resin together with oil, gesso and pig- 
ments seems completely compatible with the preparation of a wall—with one 
or more variously composed layers—on which to then paint in oil according to 
a procedure similar to that adopted for painting on panel, and as has also been 
found to a certain extent, in the Last Supper. The drawback described by the 
biographers was probably related to the poor absorbency of the preparatory 
layer, perhaps too thick or too ‘fat’. 

The reference to Pliny by the Anonimo Magliabechiano, together with the 
suggestive name of “Greek pitch” for the resin Leonardo was so abundantly 
provided with, fostered the hypothesis that Leonardo had adopted an encaus- 
tic technique for the painting. The fact is that “Greek pitch” is not suitable for 
encaustic painting, a method that was described by Pliny himself as alieno 
parietibus genere,4°2 and that requires wax as the binder. The technique 
described by Dioscorides, and also referred to by Pliny for boat decoration, 
required, along with the wax, common pitch, which is a very different mate- 
rial from that known as “Greek pitch”, which was all but uncommon in the 


mettere in opera in detto luogho, come anchora oggi si vede, et con vernice”; ivi, p. 163: 
“Lionardo da Vinci fu nel tempo di Michele Agnolo. Et di Plinio cavò quello stuccho, con 
il quale coloriva, ma non l’intese bene. Et la prima volta lo provò in uno quadro nella sala 
del Papa, che in tal luogho lavorava, et davanti a esso, che l’haveva apoggiato al muro, 
accese un gran fuoco di carboni, dove per il gran calore di detti carboni rasciughò et sec- 
chò detta materia; et di poi la volse mettere in opera nella sala, dove giù basso il fuoco 
agiunse et seccholla, ma lassù alto perla distantia grande non vi aggiunse il calore et colò”. 
401 Cfr. in BELTRAMI 1919, pp. 99—100, doc. n. 165, 30th of april, 1505 “per lib. 260 di gesso 
da murare et lib. 89 on. 8 di pece grecha per la pictura, a.s. 3 la libra, et per lib. 343 di 
gesso Volterrano, a den 5 la libra, et lib. 1 on. 4 d’olio di lino seme, a s. 4 la libra, et per 
lib. 20 di biacha Alexandrina a.s. 4 d. 8 la libra, et per lib. 2 on. 10 ¥% di spugna Vinitiana 
a s. 25 la libra: ebbe ogni cosa Lionardo da Vinci per decta pictura [...] Alla pictura della 
sala grande, per più colori et vaselle comprati a Lionardo da Vinci [...] 31 agosto 1505, A 
Francesco Nuti per libre 8 d’olio di lino seme, ebbe Lionardo da Vinci per la pictura’, ivi, 
p. 100, doc. n. 166: “31 ottobre 1505 [...] A Pullinari Simone del Gharbo, spetiale, per on 1 
dolio di noce, date a Lionardo da Vinci, a s.1 l’oncia, et per on. 10 di biaccha et per lib. 4 on 
6 di cera bianca per incerare le dicte finestre impannate, et lib. 60 di gesso da murare”. 
402 Pliny, V, p. 341, XXXV, 31. 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and was frequently used in the preparation 


of varnish.493 


Greek pitch is also referred to by Vasari in one of the processes he describes 


for painting in oil on wall, as well as for painting on stone, which we will exam- 


ine at a later point. The scientific analysis of the paintings of Sebastiano del 


Piombo has proved extremely important as it has confirmed the information 


given by Vasari, who attributes both methods to him. Indeed, Vasari’s descrip- 


tion is confirmed by the detection of rosin/colophony—that is “Greek pitch’ — 


403 


Even in recent literature, Greek pitch (pece greca) is considered (cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 
1942, p. 14; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, p. 154) a synonym for “colophony”. The latter is 
generally not referred to in books of recipes and treatises, whereas the term pece greca 

is instead quite frequently found, and in most cases can be interpreted with a degree 
of certainty as the dry residue of the pine turpentine distillation process (also, at times, 
of other conifers), that is as rosin/colophony. The fact that the term pece was used for 
this material, generated considerable confusion among scholars, who often mistook it 
for proper pece, which was more specifically called pece nera or pece navale. This mate- 
rial was reported in ancient sources, its extraction from resinous wood described by 
Theophrastus, and its purpose was the waterproofing of Greek ships. Dioscorides, also 
referring to it, distinguishes between two different kinds of material, one of which, 
according to EASTLAKE (1847, pp. 164-165, 248-249) was naval pitch and the other pine 
turpentine. The analysis of the lexical use of the term in the sources confirms this: pece 
greca is included in several varnish recipes and it is evidently a comparatively light mate- 
rial, whereas pece navale is said to make varnish black. Apart from the recipe reported by 
ARMENINI, (1586, p. 146, cfr. infra the paragraph 3.7.1 Varnishes), also see the recipes in 
the manuscripts published by MERRIFIELD 1849: I, pp. 102, 106 (Ms of Jehan le Begue), 
it is also mentioned as an ingredient in ‘pastels’ for the preparation of blue pigments, cfr. 
recipe 118: “picis rase, seu grece” as though they were synonymous or equivalent materi- 





als. Ivi, 11, pp. 354-56, 368-69, 372-73, 378-79, 382-93 (Bolognese Ms), again included in 
recipes for blue pigments; cfr. p. 373: “accipe pecem grecam et picem navalem’, indicating 
that we are dealing with different materials. Ivi, pp. 632-33, 636-37 (Marciana Ms), it is to 
be found in varnish recipes; n. 402 is called “Vernice ottima chiara et disseccativa ben per 
colori et a olio et per ogni dipintura” and “pece greca chiara et bella” is among the ingre- 
dients; recipe n. 404 is apt “per verniciare archibugi et balestre et armature di ferro’, and 
“pece greca chiara” is mentioned, after which is added that “se tu mettessi in luogo di pece 
grecha pece navale, credo che farebbe il lavoro nero”. And finally see BALDINUCCI (1681, 
p. 119): “Pece. f. Ragia di pino tratta dal suo legname col fuoco; è materia nera, e tenace. 
Lat. Pix. Eccene d’una altra sorta che si chiama pece greca, che è di color capellino”— 
entirely consistent with what has been reported so far: pece is extracted from turpentine 
through pyrolysis, “tratta dal suo legname col fuoco” and it is black, whereas the other 
material, called pece greca, is comparatively light, di color capellino (that is light brown), 
and it is the one found in varnish recipes. 
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among the constituent materials of both the oil-on-wall Flagellation in the 
Cappella Borgherini and Capodimonte’s Clement vir, on slate.404 

Sebastiano, therefore, conducted experiments in order to adapt oil painting 
to wall with means and aims not dissimilar to those of Leonardo. 

According to Vasari, Raphael also would have liked to attempt oil paint- 
ing on wall in the Sala di Costantino in the Vatican, where he had already 
directed that a wall be covered with a special mixture (mistura). Indeed, 
in the Torrentiniana edition, in the brief reference in Giulio Romano's life, 
the initiative—soon abandoned—to paint in oil is attributed to Giulio and 
Penni. In the Giuntina edition, we find a different account: the preparation 
of the wall with the mistura is attributed to Raphael himself, and his pupils, 
inheriting the work, would decide to go back to the better tested technique and 
restored the plaster in order to then paint in fresco.4°5 In the Giuntina edition 
there is no further reference to the difficulties encountered—non riuscendo— 
but this element is confirmed by other sources. In fact, Sebastiano del Piombo, 
meaning to paint a olio nel muro in the Borgherini chapel, wrote thus in a let- 
ter to Michelangelo: “I think I will satisfy you, in such a way that it will not 
drip down the wall as with those in the Pallazo”, evidently referring to Giulio 
Romano and Penni's failed attempts.406 

Vasari gives Sebastiano the credit for finally finding an efficacious, long- 
lasting method for painting in oil on wall. The passage, which praises 
Sebastiano’s method in no uncertain terms and provides us with a very detailed 


404 With reference to the Cappella Borgherini, cfr. MAROCCHINI 2010, p. 90, where on the “into- 
naco pozzolanico” we find “uno strato sottile di gesso con legante oleoso e un successivo 
strato di sostanze organiche, costituito da una miscela di colofonia, olio di lino e cera d’api”. 
For Clemente v11, cfr. below in footnote 426, p. 262, the report by David Peggie of the National 
Gallery Scientific Department on the gas chromatography—mass spectrometry examination 
of a sample, from the stone support on which thickened linseed oil was detected along with 
a small amount of conifer resin, to be identified with rosin or another similar material. 

405 VASARI 1550, V, 58-59: “Giovan Francesco Fiorentino e Giulio Romano [...] una parete, 
dove Gostantino ragionava a’ soldati, ordinarono di mistura per farla in muro a olio: e 
poi non riuscendo, si deliberarono di gettarla per terra e dipignerla in fresco”; cfr. instead 
VASARI 1568, V, pp. 58-59: “aveva Raffaello cominciato a dipignere quattro storie de’ fatti 
di Gostantino imperatore, et aveva, quando morì, coperta una facciata di mistura per 
lavorarvi sopra a olio [...] Giulio e Giovanfrancesco [...] si misero sùbito d'ordine del 
Papa a finire tutti lieti la detta sala di Gostantino, e gettarono per terra tutta la facciata 
coperta di mistura per dovere essere lavorata a olio, lasciando però nel suo essere due fig- 
ure ch’eglino avevano prima dipinte a olio, che sono per ornamento intorno a certi Papi: e 
ciò furono una Iustizia et un'altra figura simile”. Cfr. SHEARMAN 19658, pp. 51-52. 

406 Cfr. HIRST 1981, pp. 62-63: “credo che vi contentarò di modo che! non colerà dal muro 
come fano quelli de Pallazo”. 
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account of the procedure, is placed by Vasari in the Vita of the Venetian painter 
in the 1568 edition; in the Torrentiniana edition, Vasari had only referred to the 
use of oil painting on wall in the Borgherini chapel in San Pietro in Montorio, 
without commenting on the result of the experiment. 

The other reference, already present in the 1550 edition, referred to the 
quarrel with Michelangelo for the execution of the Sistine Chapel: the rup- 
ture of the friendship which had so strongly bound the two until then, was 
caused by Michelangelo’s refusal to adopt, for his Last Judgement, the oil-on- 
wall technique that Sebastiano had suggested to the Pope.4°7 In the indignant 
reaction reported by Vasari—“he said he did not want to do it, if not a fresco, 
and that painting in oil was for women and wealthy sluggards, such as fra’ 
Bastiano”—a debate on primacy in the arts transpires once again, involving the 
validity of the technique as a function of durability. This quality of fresco will 
be described by Armenini as one of the arguments used by Michelangelo to 
justify his choice: “he decided to paint it a fresco, as the most suitable method 
for his peers since it would last longer and was appropriate for a man of tal- 
ent (valente)”.4°8 It is significant that Vasari makes no mention of this kind of 
motivation: in spite of agreeing with Michelangelo on fresco being more virile 
as a technique, he himself had used oil as the binder in several wall paintings 
in Florence's Palazzo Vecchio, with a procedure the validity of which he affirms 
with conviction—and rightly so, given its success. 

Already in the 1550 edition, he had provided instructions for painting in oil 
on wall, indicating two different processes, the second of which corresponds 
with the one that he will describe in the Giuntina edition, in Sebastiano del 


407 VASARI 1568, V, pp. 101-102 (in the Torrentiniana edition, ibidem, the text differed only 
slightly: “Fu, come si è detto, Bastiano molto amato da Michelagnolo. Ma è ben vero 
che, avendosi a dipigner la faccia della cappella del Papa, dove oggi è il Giudizio di esso 
Buonarroto, fu fra loro alquanto disdegno, avendo persuaso fra’ Sebastiano al Papa che 
la facesse fare a Michelagnolo a olio, là dove esso non voleva farla se non a fresco. Non 
dicendo dunque Michelagnolo né sì né no, et acconciandosi la faccia a modo di fra’ 
Sebastiano, si stette così Michelagnolo senza metter mano all'opera alcuni mesi; ma 
essendo pur sollecitato, egli finalmente disse che non voleva farla se non a fresco, e che 
il colorire a olio era arte da donna e da persone agiate et infingarde, come fra’ Bastiano; 
e così gettata a terra l'incrostratura fatta con ordine del frate, e fatto arricciare ogni cosa 
in modo da poter lavorare a fresco, Michelagnolo mise mano all’opera, non si scordando 
però l’ingiuria che gli pareva avere ricevuta da fra’ Sebastiano, col quale tenne odio quasi 
fin alla morte di lui”. 

408 “si risolse di farlo a fresco, come modo più conveniente a i suoi pari per esser più durabil 
e da valent'uomo”, ARMENINI 1586, p. 141. 
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Piombo’s Vita.4°9 In the 1568 edition, Vasari will also add the description of his 
singular system, which involves the application of a thin layer of plaster made 
of lime, pounded brick and iron foam mixed with egg white and linseed oil.4!° 
In the Ragionamenti, he justifies his choice on the basis of stylistic unity: the 
use of the same medium, would mean that the paintings in the volte would 
have “corresponded better with the palchi, which are painted in oil’ 

Of the two maniere described in the Torrentiniana edition, the first only 
involved preparing the wall with the application of several layers of boiled 
linseed oil, to be repeated until saturation was achieved, applying the ground 
(imprimitura) and then proceeding with the execution in the same way as for 
a painting on panel, with the expedient of mixing in a little varnish with the 
colours in order to give them the right degree of gloss, without having to recur 
to a final varnishing.” The oil used to impregnate the plaster was “boiled and 
cooked”, thus partially polimerised through the boiling process, a procedure 
that increased its viscosity and darkened its colour considerably. This some- 


409 VASARI 1550 e 1568, I, pp. 135-136. VASARI 1568, V, pp. 98-99. 

410 VASARI 1568, I, p. 136: “facciasi l’arricciato, sopra il quale si ha da far l'intonaco, di calce, 
di matton pesto e di rena, e si lasci seccar bene affatto; ciò fatto, la materia del secondo 
intonaco sia calce, matton pesto stiacciato bene e schiuma di ferro, perché tutte e tre 
queste cose, cioè di ciascuna il terzo, incorporate con chiara d’uova battute quanto fa 
bisogno et olio di seme di lino, fanno uno stucco tanto serrato che non si può disiderar in 
alcun modo migliore. Ma bisogna bene avvertire di non abbandonare l’intonaco mentre 
la materia è fresca, perché fenderebbe in molti luoghi, anzi è necessario, a voler che si 
conservi buono, non se gli levar mai d’intorno con la cazzuola, overo mestola o cu[c]chi- 
ara che vogliam dire, insino a che non sia del tutto pulitamente disteso come ha da stare. 
Secco poi che sia questo intonaco e datovi sopra d’imprimatura o mestica, si condurranno 
le figure e le storie perfettamente, come l’opere del detto palazzo e molte altre possono 
chiaramente dimostrar a ciascuno”. 

411 Ragionamento Quinto, Sala del Signor Giovanni de’ Medici, ed. in VASARI MILANESI, 
VIII, p. 188: “L'ho fatto, Signore, perché mi è parso che l’abbiano più corrispondenza con i 
palchi, li quali son fatti a olio, come l’ha veduto, ed avendo a esser tutto questo uno appar- 
tamento, ho voluto farlo simile anco nella pittura”. Also cfr. COLLARETA 1981, p. 63. 

412 The oil had to be applied on clean plaster, so that any possible pre-existing layers had 
to be scraped away. Here is the text in VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, p. 135 (the two versions 
are identical): “il muro, se vi è dato su il bianco o a fresco o in altro modo, si raschi; o se 
egli è restato liscio senza bianco ma intonacato, vi si dia su due o tre mane di olio bollito 
e cotto, continovando di ridarvelo su sino a tanto ch'e’ non voglia più bere; e poi secco, 
si gli dà di mestica o imprimatura, come si disse nel capitolo avanti a questo. Ciò fatto e 
secco, possono gli artefici calcare o disegnare, e tale opera come la tavola condurre al fine, 
tenendo mescolato continuo nei colori un poco di vernice, perché facendo questo non 
accade poi verniciarla”. 
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what elementary procedure, not without its drawbacks, seems to be the old- 
est one, that Vasari tells us has been efficiently overcome by Sebastiano del 
Piombo; unlike Domenico Veneziano, Andrea del Castagno and the Pollaiuolo 
brothers, who “were not able to find a way for their figures made in this manner, 
not to become black or age so quickly”, he had experimented with a method 
immune from these drawbacks, as shown by the perfect result of the Christ 
at the Column in San Pietro in Montorio, “which has as yet never moved, and 
has the same vivacity and colour as on the first day [it was painted]”.413 

The seconda maniera of painting in oil on wall, and on stone, already referred 
to in the Introduzzione alle Arti in the Torrentiniana edition, corresponds in the 
Giuntina edition with the description of the peculiar method experimented 
by Sebastiano, which Vasari puts in the second edition of the Venetian paint- 
er’s Vita. The two techniques are there presented as closely connected, one 
a derivation of the other, also indicating the process, that led Sebastiano to 
experiment with it first on wall at San Pietro in Montorio, then on slabs of 
stone set into walls, and then on single slabs for easel paintings.*!* The idea 
of adopting stone as a support was probably the result of trying to find a more 
stable support for painting with oil on wall; in order to prepare the walls of 
the two Chigi chapels at Santa Maria del Popolo and Santa Maria della Pace 
in Rome, Sebastiano used peperino slabs set into the wall, with “joints filled 
with fired plaster (stucco)”.415 Even though the artist did not complete the first 
painting, and never began the second, his method met with long-lasting suc- 
cess: stone—either peperino or slate—also used as a preparatory layer for wall 
paintings, would be adopted throughout the sixteenth century and beyond, 


413 VASARI 1568, vol. v, pp. 98-99: “Ma in questo fu Bastiano veramente da lodare, perciò che 
dove Domenico suo compatriota, il quale fu il primo che colorisse a olio in muro, e dopo 
lui Andrea dal Castagno, Antonio e Piero del Pollaiuolo non seppero trovar modo che 
le loro figure a questo modo fatte non diventassino nere né invecchiassero così presto, 
lo seppe trovar Bastiano; onde il Cristo alla colonna, che fece in San Piero a Montorio, 
infino ad ora non ha mai mosso, et ha la medesima vivezza e colore che il primo giorno”. 
Paolo PINO (1548, pp. 120-121) on the contrary, found that it was already beginning to 
alter (già comincia a guastarsi). On the technique for wall painting by Sebastiano del 
Piombo inthe Cappella Borgherini cfr. MAROCCHINI 2008, pp. 45-53. Cfr. also PROCACCI 
1974, p. 48. 

414 Vasari 1550 and 1568, 1, Cap. xx11.—Del dipingere a olio nel muro che sia secco; Cap. XXIV.— 
Del dipingere in pietra a olio, e che pietre siano buone.; Vasari 1568, vol. v, pp. 98-99. 

415 VASARI 1568, V, p. 93. “voleva [...] dipignere Bastiano, per passare Raffaello, alcune cose 
sopra la pietra, e perciò l'aveva fatta incrostare di peperigni, e le commettiture saldate con 
stucco a fuoco”, cfr. HIRST 1961, p. 184. 
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much more widely than is usually noted, and it will be also adopted by Rubens 
for his cycle of paintings in the Vallicella in Rome (1606-08).*16 


3.6.4 Sebastiano’s nuovo modo, from Wall to Slate 

Sebastiano’s invention of a “new method of painting on stone’, reported by 
Vasari,4!” is also referred to by Vittore Soranzo in his letter to Pietro Bembo 
on the 8 June, 1530, allowing us to date the event; and constitutes important 
confirmation of Vasari’s account, telling in the different implications involved 
in the discovery: 


You have to know that our Sebastianello from Venice has discovered the 
most wonderful secret for painting in oil on marble which will make 
painting little other than everlasting. As soon as the colours have dried, 
they become one with the marble in such a way that they are almost 
turned into stone; he has tested it in every way, and it does last. He made 
an image of Christ and showed it to Our Lord.4!8 


If painting on wall was presented as a true invention, aimed at giving painting 
durability, the ‘secret’ of its technique does not truly seem to have remained 
such since Vasari provides such a detailed description of it. A comparison 
between the Introduzzione alle Arti and the long digression on the subject in 
Sebastiano’s Vita, can clarify the singular method introduced by Sebastiano.*!9 
As we learn from the Vita, in order to paint on wall Sebastiano “went about 


416 Cfr. BENSI 1996, pp. 96-98, for an account of the presence in Rome of several oil paint- 
ings on wall between the second half of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the 
seventeenth. On the Vallicella cycle, cfr. CARDINALI-DE RUGGIERI-FALCUCCI 2005. 

417 In Sebastiano’s Vita, the invention of the “nuovo modo di colorire in pietra”, already in the 
Torrentiniana edition, is repeated in the Giuntina with little variation (Vasari 1550 and 1568, 
V, pp. 97-98): “Avendo poi cominciato questo pittore un nuovo modo di colorire in pietra, 
ciò piaceva molto a’ popoli, parendo che in quel modo le pitture diventassero eterne, e 
che né il fuoco né i tarli potessero lor nuocere”. The detailed description of Sebastiano’s 
method of painting on stone, limited to its connection with his particular technique of 
painting in oil on wall, only appears in the Giuntina edition, cfr. supra, note 413. 

418 “Dovete sapere che Sebastianello nostro veneziano ha trovato un segreto di pingere in 
marmo a olio bellissimo il quale farà la pittura poco meno che eterna. I colori subito che 
sono asciutti si uniscono col marmo di maniera che quasi impietriscono, et ha fatto ogni 
prova et è durevole. Ne ha fatta una immagine di Cristo ed halla mostrata a N. Signore”, 
Delle Lettere da diversi Re et Principi et Cardinali et altri huomini dotti a Mons. Pietro Bembo 
scritte, Venetia 1560, p. 10, quoted by HIRST 1981, pp. 124-125. 

419 Cfr. CERASUOLO 2009, pp. 129-147. 
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the work with the following diligence, making the coarse arriccio of the mor- 
tar with a mixture of mastic and colophony, and, having melted it all together 
over the fire and applying it to the wall, he would then have it smoothed over 
with a mason’s trowel which had been made red-hot in the fire [...]. With the 
same mixture he worked on peperino-stone, white and variegated marble, 
porphyry, and slabs of other very hard kinds of stone, on which paintings can 
last for a very long time”.420 As we have seen, in his Introduzzione, Vasari had 
described as part of a second way of painting in oil on wall, the preparation of 
a marble-and-pounded-brick arricciato, skimmed with the edge of the trowel 
to roughen it: a layer of linseed oil would then be spread over this before apply- 
ing “with a large brush” a “mix of Greek pitch and mastic and vernice grossa*?”, 
which would be spread on the wall with a red-hot trowel.422 Although Vasari 
does not refer to Sebastiano in the Introduzzione, nor give any indication that 
the two descriptions are related, everything points to the conclusion that they 
refer to the same procedure, the more analytical description clarifying certain 
details. The arricciato is not intended as a layer of mortar (malta) beneath a 
further layer of plaster (intonaco), but simply as a layer of plaster with a rough- 
ened surface: indeed, in both cases the “mixture of mastic and Greek pitch” is 
to be applied directly onto the arricciato, which is thus suitably prepared for 
the application of paint.423 The two resins (normally in a solid state, and gener- 
ally used to prepare varnish by dissolving them in a drying oil (whether linseed 
or walnut) or in organic solvents (such as naphtha, essence of turpentine, etc.) 


420 Vasari 1568, v, pp. 98-99: “Perché usava costui questa così fatta diligenza, che faceva 
l’arricciato grosso della calcina con mistura di mastice e pece greca, e quelle insieme fon- 
dute al fuoco e date nelle mura, faceva poi spianare con una mescola da calcina, fatta 
rossa overo rovente al fuoco; onde hanno potuto le sue cose reggere all’umido e conser- 
vare benissimo il colore senza farli far mutazione. E con la medesima mestura ha lavorato 
sopra le pietre di peperigni, di marmi, di mischî, di porfidi e lastre durissime, nelle quali 
possono lunghissimo tempo durare le pitture; oltre che ciò, ha mostrato come si possa 
dipignere sopra l'argento, rame, stagno e altri metalli”. 

421 Vernice grossa, is probably to be identified as sandarac in linseed, cfr. infra, 3.7.1 Varnishes. 

422 VASARI 1568, I, pp. 135-136: “Cap. xx11. Del pingere a olio nel muro che sia secco. [...] L'altro 
modo è che l’artefice di stucco di marmo e di matton pesto finissimo fa un arricciato che 
sia pulito, e lo rade col taglio della cazzuola perché il muro ne resti ruvido; appresso gli dà 
una man d'olio di seme di lino e poi fa in una pignata una mistura di pece greca e mastico 
e vernice grossa, e quella bollita con un pennel grosso si dà nel muro; poi si distende per 
quello con una cazzuola da murare che sia di fuoco: questa intasa i buchi dell’arricciato e 
fa una pelle più unita per il muro. E poi ch'è secca, si va dandole d'imprimatura o di mes- 
tica, e si lavora nel modo ordinario dell’olio, come abbiamo ragionato”. 

423 For Greek pitch, cfr. supra p. 255 note 403. For mastic resin cfr. 3.7.1” Varnish and finishing’ 
p. 282, note 485. 
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in this case are melted with heat to liquify them, even though, according to the 
Introduzzione, the fluidity of the mixture (mistura) is also aided by the pres- 
ence of vernice grossa.424 

The polishing carried out with the red-hot trowel which follows, serves to 
make the resin penetrate deeper into the porous plaster [or stone] thus favour- 
ing the adhesion of the paint layers. Sebastiano’s secret, to which Soranzo 
refers, must then have been just this: the use of a “mixture of mastic and Greek 
pitch” applied molten, which Vasari credits him for introducing to wall paint- 
ing, and also therefore to painting on stone.425 The experiments carried out by 
the Venetian artist will lead him also to experiment with painting on metal: 
“apart from that, he demonstrated how to paint on silver, copper, tin and other 
metals”, and this too will open the way to a technique that will have long- 
lasting success. 

A recent scientific investigation carried out on paintings by Sebastiano, 
provides important confirmation of Vasari’s account. The slate support of 
Clemente vir at Capodimonte, proved to be impregnated with resin (probably 
rosin/colophony) and heat-bodied linseed oil, as was confirmed by the analy- 
sis carried out by David Peggie at the National Gallery Scientific Department 
by gas chromatography—mass spectrometry (GCMS) on a sample of slate 
taken from the unpainted margins of the picture.426 


424 The thermoplastic properties of Greek pitch were exploited making it the most eligible 
adhesive for marble. It is interesting to note that both slate as a support, and Greek pitch 
[as an adhesive] are typical constituents of this technique. 

425 Milanesi’s statement that Sebastiano’s secret was “olio di ghiande spremuto col torchio” 
(oil from pressed acorns) is unfounded (VASARI-MILANESI 1878-1885, V, p. 580, note 2). 
This hypothesis is solely based on the presence in the painter’s inventory following his 
death of “un instrumento da far olio de cerqua” (an instrument with which to make oil 
of oack) (that could mean an oak wood press, rather than a press to squeeze the fruit 
of oaks.) In any case, the inventory makes no reference to its use for painting on stone. 
Milanesi took up the idea put forward by Amati (Girolamo Amati, Lettere di Momo, Roma 
1865) when the inventory was first published. But the unreliability of Amati is known, and 
so is the disturbing accusation of his being a document thief, cfr. Hirst 1981, pp. 153-155; 
CERASUOLO 20102, p. 48. 

426 This is the report of the analysis carried out in June 2010 by gas chromatography—mass 
spectrometry on a sample from the ground of the slate support of the portrait of Clemene 
vi by David Peggie of the National Gallery Scientific Department: “cc-ms analysis—The 
sample contains heat-bodied linseed oil [A/P 1.2; P/S 1.4; Sub: Az 3.2]. Diterpenoid con- 
stituents observed include dehydroabietate [B+239] and its related oxidation product 
[B*+253] although only a trace of the further product [B*+329] was observed. This suggests 
the presence of a conifer resin, probably pine (rosin/colophony). No triterpenoid resin 
was observed in this sample”. I wish to thank David Peggie and Jill Dunkerton for their 
valuable collaboration that made this important survey possible. 
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The same materials—linseed oil and colophony—are also present in the pre- 
paratory layers on which is painted the Flagellation in the Cappella Borgherini 
in San Pietro in Montorio.427 

If we now read chapter xxIII of the Introduzzione, with the title Del diping- 
ere in pietra a olio, e che pietre siano buone,428 we see that the description refers 
precisely to the method introduced by the Venetian painter, and already in his 
Vita in the Torrentiniana edition, he was described as the inventor of the “new 
method of painting on stone” (nuovo modo di colorire in pietra). Thus Vasari re- 
recounts how “our artists”, having “worked” with oil on wall, had also wanted 
to use it on stone. The most suitable stone slabs were those already described 
in the Architettura, that is slate, “which are most appropriate for the purpose”.429 
Vasari also reports how its use was then extended to finer-grained stone, such 
as breccias, polychrome marbles and serpentine, evidently referring to an 
already widespread use of these precious supports, which produced works of 
art somewhere between paintings and naturally rare objects. He also adds that 
“in fact, when the stone is rough and porous it absorbs better, for instance cer- 
tain piperini stone’, which are not polished, only beaten with “iron”; these “can 
be levelled with the same mixture I mentioned for arricciato with the red-hot 
iron trowel”: he is evidently here still referring to the mix of resins applied hot. 
He then warns that on none of these stones should size be applied (in contrast 
to panels and canvas), only an oil-based imprimatura, on which one proceeds 


427 Cfr. MAROCCHINI 2010, p. 90, where, “sopra l'intonaco pozzolanico’, the presence is 
reported of “uno strato sottile di gesso con legante oleoso e un successivo strato di sos- 
tanze organiche, costituito da una miscela di colofonia, olio di lino e cera d'api”. 

428 VASARI 1550 e 1568, I, cap. XXIII, pp. 137; this chapter remains quite unchanged in the two 
versions. 

429 “che sono attissime a questo bisogno”. Varieties of stone used as a support are described 
in Vasari in both editions of Chapter 1 of the Introduzzione, Delle diverse pietre che ser- 
vono aglarchitetti per gl'ornamenti e per le statue della Scultura (I quote from the Giuntina 
edition, pp. 49-50): “Ecci un’altra sorte di pietre che tendono al nero e non servono agli 
architettori se non a lastricare tetti. Queste sono lastre sottili, prodotte a suolo a suolo 
dal tempo e dalla natura per servizio degli uomini [...]. Nascono queste nella riviera di 
Genova in un luogo detto Lavagna, e se ne cavano pezzi lunghi x braccia, e i pittori se ne 
servono a lavorarvi su le pitture a olio, perché elle vi si conservano su molto più lunga- 
mente che nelle altre cose, come al suo luogo si ragionera ne’ capitoli della pittura. Aviene 
questo medesimo de la pietra detta piperno, da molti detta preperigno, pietra nericcia e 
spugnosa come il trevertino la quale si cava per la campagna di Roma, [...] e serve ella 
ancora a’ pittori a lavorarvi su a olio, come al suo luogo racconteremo”. Slate, which is 
called both lavagna and ardesia, isa metamorphic rock with a schistose texture originat- 
ing from the preferential orientation of the mineral on parallel surfaces; in this originates 
its fissile quality, that is its capacity to divide into thin flat parallel plates with the applica- 
tion of only a little mechanical action; cfr. ROSSI-MANARESI 1985, pp. 126-128. 
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to paint in the usual way. He also refers to—and this is another indirect refer- 
ence to Sebastiano’s practice as adopted in the Chigi chapels—the possibility 
of extending the surfaces to be painted with slabs “made square and held in 
the wall with pins”. 

One last interesting observation, is the possibility of not having to apply 
a varnish as the last stage to complete the painting: “they may be either var- 
nished or not, as one pleases, because the stone does not absorb (prosciuga)”. 
Referring to the practice of painting in oil on wall, as we have seen, Vasari had 
also suggested that one “always mix a little varnish with the colours’, in order 
not to have to varnish at the end. It cannot be excluded that this ‘trick’ was also 
adopted by Sebastiano for his paintings on stone, particularly if we consider 
that he had added varnish to his paint at least in one known instance: the Pieta 
in Viterbo, painted on panel.430 

The reasons for Sebastiano’s choice of slate as a support for his paintings 
were various, in response both to particular expressive needs, together with 
issues of a more theoretical and ideological nature. 

From his earliest years of training in Venice, Sebastiano had adopted what 
Vasari acknowledged as Giorgione’s “soft way of colouring”, characterised 
by “a more blended manner and with the colours merging into one another 
like smoke’, in which “the shadows of the figures were sweetly lost in dark- 
ness (dolcemente allo scuro fatte perdere l'ombre delle figure)”. The adoption 
of more or less intense coloured grounds played no small role in this modo, 

which required light tones to be applied in thick, opaque layers rather than 
thin, transparent ones, while the use of a dark ground served to unite and har- 
monise the whole.43! When Sebastiano would introduce painting on stone, the 
colour of the slate was itself already congenial to him because of his technique, 
but such a choice was also strongly influenced, almost induced, by the para- 
gone debate between painting and sculpture which animated the humanist 
circle in which Sebastiano played an active role.432 The aim of the introduc- 
tion of painting on stone was to provide a suitable answer to one of the most 
frequent objections levelled at painting by its adversaries: that of the greater 
durability of sculpture, and it is no coincidence that Sebastiano’s invention, 
praised in Molza and Porrino’s verses, would be recalled by Varchi in the final 
comment of his lezzione on the superiority of the arts.433 


430 Cfr. BRANDI 1950b. 

431 Cfr. CERASUOLO 2009, p. 147. 

432 Cfr. CERASUOLO 2009, pp. 129-130. 

433  VARCHI 1549, pp. 96-97, cfr. supra, 2.3, ‘The Paragone.. 
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3.6.5 Painting on Stone from Sebastiano to Vasari and the Artists of the 
Medici Court 

As is also shown by Soranzo’s letter, Sebastiano’s invention had immediately 
met with considerable approval. Not without certain reservations as to the 
practicalities of stone as a support, along with an observation as to Sebastiano’s 
reluctance in meeting his commitments, Vasari also reported on the success of 
what seems to have been a kind of fad: “Many, then, attracted by the novelty 
of the work and by the beauty of his art, pledged him money so that he might 
work for them’.*4 

Stone as a support had met with the enthusiasm of a public predisposed 
towards acquiring works of art the uniqueness and value of which received 
double confirmation, in the artist’s skills and in the incorruptible preciousness 
of the material. 

In this aspect lies the connection with the singular success enjoyed by paint- 
ing on stone between the late sixteenth century and the first decades of the sev- 
enteenth, mainly linked to the production of small, precious paintings which 
combined pictorial figuration with the natural veining of precious stones, 
such as alabaster and Alberese limestone, which became extremely popular 
in Grand Ducal Florence.435 Sebastiano, little inclined temperamentally to 
the decorative taste that had inspired this type of production, did however 


434 VASARI 1568, V, p. 98: “cominciò a fare in queste pietre molte pitture, ricignendole con 
ornamenti d’altre pietre mischie, che, fatte lustranti, facevano accompagnatura bellis- 
sima. Ben è vero che, finite, non si potevano né le pitture né l’ornamento, per lo troppo 
peso, né muovere né trasportare se non con grandissima difficultà. Molti dunque, tirati 
dalla novità della cosa e dalla vaghezza dell’arte, gli davano arre di danari perché lavorasse 
per loro; ma egli, che più si dilettava di ragionarne che di farle, mandava tutte le cose 
per la lunga. Fece nondimeno un Cristo morto e la Nostra Donna in una pietra per don 
Ferrante Gonzaga, il quale lo mandò in Ispagna con un ornamento di pietra, che tutto fu 
tenuto opera molto bella, et a Sebastiano fu pagata quella pittura cinquecento scudi da 
messer Niccolò da Cortona, agente in Roma del cardinale di Mantova”. 

435 There are several publications, mostly exhibition catalogues, dedicated to this singular 
genre, far removed in their results from the premisses underlying Sebastiano’s inven- 
tion; among the most recent PIETRE COLORATE 2000. Again, between the end of the 
Cinquecento and the first decades of the Seicento, there are several paintings on pietra 
da paragone (a touchstone, a dark stone such as Lydite or slate), painted by a group of 
Veronese artists, using the stone as a dark background to depict night scenes in the tradi- 
tion of Bassano, or adapting influences originating in Caravaggio. Cfr. RINALDI 1990a, 
pp. 224-241, especially for the exhaustive bibliography for that period. A well-documented 
reconstruction of painting on stone between late sixteenth and early seventeenth centu- 
ries, and its widespread diffusion as a result of collecting and the relationship between 
Rome and Spain, is to be found in COLLOMB 2006, pp. 75-87. 
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conceive of his paintings on stone as precious artefacts, further enriched by 
the rarity of the materials: Vasari recalls how Sebastiano would complete his 
pictures “by enclosing them in frames of inlaid marble which, having been 
polished, formed a very beautiful setting”.436 Proof of this lies also in the pres- 
ence in the artist’s house, in the inventory made after his death, of no less than 
four frames of this kind: “a frame of a picture in yellow marble [preda= pietra] 
worked with inlaid marble. Another, smaller of the same. A larger one, of the 
same. Another, unfinished”.437 

Vasari himself, of course, did not fail to practice painting on stone. In the 
Ricordanze, he dutifully records the execution of several paintings on a stone 
support, both portraits and devotional works, painted between 1546 and 1554, 
all small and destined for private collectors.438 And Vasari's activity represents 
a significant link between the technique introduced by Sebastiano and the col- 
lecting of the Medici, because he will adopt painting on stone and will make 
his équipe adopt it for Francesco I’s Studiolo in thePalazzo Vecchio, where most 
of the rectangular panels, including Vasari’s Perseus and Andromeda, are exe- 
cuted on slate.489 The Studiolo is an emblematic location in which both the 


436 “ricignendole con ornamenti d’altre pietre mischie, che, fatte lustranti, facevano accom- 
pagnatura bellissima”, Vasari 1568, v, p. 98. 

437 “un ornamento de un quadro de preda de marmore gialo lavorato con mischio insieme. 
Un altro più piccolo del medesimo. Un altro più grande simile. Un altro non finito”, Cfr. 
HIRST 1981, Il testamento e l'inventario di Sebastiano del Piombo, p. 166; there is also a con- 
sistent number of unpainted stone supports (“tre quadri de preda bianchi senza diping- 
ere [...] un quadretto de porfido [...] sei quadri de preda per depinger [...] undeci quadri 
de preda senza depigervi niente [...] cinque quadri de preda senza polir”), “undeci tondi 
de mischio”, and also “diversi instrumenti da segar sassi come seghe et altri simili” and 
“diversi pezzi de marmori”, ivi, pp. 164-167. 

438 Vasari, Ricordanze 1527-1573 (Arezzo, Archivio Vasariano), consulted in the PDF version 
published on the website www.memofonte.it: [157] “a Napoli al Rosso Maestro di Casa 
di Messer Tomaso Canbi un quadro in pietra quando Cristo amaestra Maria e Madalena” 
[204] “per Messer Bernardo Acciaiuoli fiorentino [...] 6 teste di ritratti in pietra de suo 
maggiori”; [205] “all'arcivescovo di Pisa Messer Onofrio Bartolini, gli feci una testa di 
Cristo in pietra”; [206] “un quadretto piccolo in pietra drentovi la Natività di Cristo qual 
donai a Madonna Gostanza de’ Medici”. 

439 Cfr. CONTICELLI 2007. Below is the list of the paintings on slate in the Studiolo (1570-73): 
Giorgio Vasari, Perseus and Andromeda, 1572 cc, cm 151x109; Alessandro Allori, Pearl fish- 
ing, 127x104 cm; Giovanni Maria Butteri, The manufacture of glass, 127x86, Jacopo Coppi, 
also known as il Meglio, The invention of gunpowder, cm 127x93; Alessandro Fei also 
known as il Barbiere, Goldsmith’s workshop, cm 127x88; Girolamo Macchietti, The baths 
at Pozzuoli, cm 127x112; Tommaso Manzuoli (Maso da San Friano) The extraction of dia- 
monds, cm 127x120; Francesco Morandini also known as il Poppi, The smelting of bronze, 
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aspects that appealed to the patrons-the value of the materials and the hand 
of the artist—are exalted to the highest degree. Marco Collareta has empha- 
sised how, in contrast to the other paintings in the Palazzo Vecchio in which 
the personalities of Vasari’s collaborators must disappear for the sake of con- 
sistency in style of the whole, in the Studiolo it is individual style that is high- 
lighted along with the artist’s hand, rather than the technique or the genre. 
The difference in space accorded to the expression of the principal qualities 
of Vasari’s collaborators, must therefore have met a precise request from the 
patron, suggesting a willingness to value works of art in themselves, and this 
can only be as a result of collecting.440 

Vasari would then adapt Sebastiano’s innovation to suit his own needs, and 
the long digression on the subject in the Giuntina edition is perhaps the result 
of his new interest in the Venetian artist’s experiments. 

The origin of this phenomenon can be better understood by looking at the 
extraordinary documentation brought to light by Michael Hirst, who pub- 
lished the letters on the protracted and controversial execution—lasting from 
1533 to 1540—of the Pieta painted on stone commissioned from Sebastiano 
by Ferrante Gonzaga, and meant for Francisco de Los Cobos, (councillor to 
the Emperor Charles v) destined for his funeral chapel in the church of San 
Salvador in Ubeda, Spain. 

The correspondence, most of which consists in the letters sent from Rome 
and addressed to Ferrante Gonzaga by Nino Sernini, the agent of Cardinal 
Ercole Gonzaga in Rome, throws light on multiple aspects of collecting, and 
foremost among these, the difficult relationship between patron and artist. 

The tone of the letters is ironic, often caustic, reporting the exhausting 
slowness with which Sebastiano’s work was progressing, recounting his delays, 
requests, negotiations, the at times harsh conflicts, the mediation of third par- 
ties, that accompanied the seven long years over which the events took place. 

The Venetian painter as portrayed by Sernini’s harsh pen, appears as a pomp- 
ous and arrogant character, complacent of his talent, grasping in his demands 
and unwilling to confront his commitments: an even worse portrait than that 


cm 127x104, Giovan Battista Naldini, The gathering of grey amber, cm 127x89; Santi di Tito, 
The sisters of Phaeton, cm 127x92, Jan van der Straet also known as Giovanni Stradano, 
The alchemical laboratory of Francesco I, dat. 1570, cm 127x93; Jacopo Zucchi, The mine, 
cm 127x116. Some of the 22 plates of “lavagna per dipingervi suve” (“slate on which to 
paint”), which Vasari had bought in Pisa already in 1560, were probably also used for the 
paintings cfr. CONTICELLI 2007, p. 53, p. 76 (appendix). 

440 Cfr. COLLARETA 1985, pp. 57-71. 

441 HIRST 1972; Ubeda’s Pietà is now in the Prado. 
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penned by Vasari, who is mostly critical of Sebastiano’s indolence and scarce 
productivity. 

Over and above the intrinsic elements of the episode that Hirst discusses 
and comments at length, it seems to us important to emphasise here some 
aspects of collecting that emerge as side issues in the letters, and which merit 
closer analysis. The information on the making of the frame is extremely inter- 
esting, obviously a frame made from precious marbles such as those referred to 
by Vasari takes on almost as important a role in the negotiations as the paint- 
ing itself. From Sernini’s words we can deduce that the patron had provided 
the materials and the workforce, but that Sebastiano did not think that this in 
any way gave him any rights to demand the consignment of the work, because 
in his opinion it was his disegno that made the frame valuable and his supervi- 
sion of its execution: “he greatly esteems its disegno, and the going back and 
forth in order to supervise the work”442 His argument was not ill-grounded, 
although at least in part specious, as Sernini ironically remarks on several 
occasions in other letters, thus also clarifying the nature of the friar’s demands: 
“I think it would be difficult to remove the ornament [frame] from the Friar, 
since he values it so much, and says that even though we had paid for it, his 
drawing is what is most important”,443 and again: “getting this frame would 
require the same effort as for the painting, because the Friar is not ashamed 
of demanding 500 ducats since he wants to be paid for the drawing, his worn- 
out shoes and all the words he may have addressed to the stonecutters”.444 


442 Letter of the 8th of april, 1537 of Nino Sernini to Ferrante Gonzaga, Bibl. Estense, Modena, 
Autografoteca Campori, Filza Nino Sernini, letter n. 32, cc.1 recto and verso and 2 recto 
and verso transcribed by HIRST 1972, pp. 588-589: “ha da sapere che venendo a male 
parole col frate provocato da lui, mi disse non volermi dar’ l’ornamento senza il quadro et 
quando pure lo volessi, lo stimava mille ducati al che gli risposi che intendevo nostro ad 
che havevamo fatta la spesa, et che del suo non vi erono se non le pietre negre ancorche 
io sia certo che a nostre spese ha fatto fare del’altre che in casa sua si sono lavorate fin che 
si lavorava l’ornamento et io lho veduto, esso stima molto il disegno et l’esser esso andato 
inanzi, et indrieto a veder’ lavorare. Dissemi di piu che quando io volassi indrietro gli 
dinari spesoni, che mi gli restituirebbe ogni volta ch’esso havesse venduta l’opera; hor se 
queste sono parole cortesi V. Ex. le può guidicar”. 

443 “penso che sarebbe difficil cosa cavar’ di mano al Frate l'ornamento, poi ch’esso lo stima 
tanto, dicendo si bene gli l’havemo pagato, il suo disegno è quello che importa”, Letter 
of the 19th of may, 1537, by Nino Sernini to Ferrante Gonzaga, Bibl. Estense, Modena, 
Autografoteca Campori, Filza Nino Sernini, letter n. g4a-b, cc. 3 verso and 4 recto, 
trascribed in HIRST 1972, p. 590. 

444 “in haver’ quest’ ornamento s’haverebbe la medesima fatiga che s'ha in haver’ il quadro 
perché il Frate non si vergogna di dimandarne cinquecento ducati volendo farsi pagar’ 
del disegno, delle scarpe rotte, et di quante parole disse mai a gli scalpellini”, Letter 
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All this confirms the importance given by Sebastiano to the elaborate fram- 
ing of his paintings on stone, planned as a precious ensemble, the rarity and 
splendour of the materials of which vied with the uniqueness of the hand, 
and Sebastiano’s disegno for the frame made it more precious, just as the dis- 
egno of the “divine” Michelangelo contributed to the extraordinary quality of 
Sebastiano’s painting.445 

Other elements also of Ubeda’s Pieta prove to be extremely interesting in 
terms of technique and collecting. Highly significant is the suggestion which 
is considered at some point during the proceedings, to substitute the pic- 
ture of the recalcitrant friar with a copy of one of Raphael's paintings bought 
through an unknown painter (dipintore). In addition to dealing with the sale, 
this painter was also charged with the restoration of Raphael’s panel, and of 
making a “cartoon” for the Cardinal, to be sent to Flanders as a model for a 
tapestry. Finally this unknown painter offers also to paint a copy, to be painted 
of the size and on the support most suitable to replace Sebastiano’s painting.446 


of the 24th of may, 1537, by Nino Sernini to Ferrante Gonzaga, Bibl. Estense, Modena, 
Autografoteca Campori, Filza Nino Sernini, lettera n. 31a, cc.1 verso and 2 recto, trascribed 
in HIRST 1972, p. 590. 

445 In the letters there is no reference to a drawing by Michelangelo, but two drawings by 
Buonarroti (the black chalk study in Casa Buonarroti n. 69F, and the drawing—also 
executed in black chalk—in the Louvre n. 716, cfr. HIRST 1972, pp. 587-588, 593) can be 
related to Ubeda's Pietà, presumably executed, as on other occasions, for and on behalf of 
his friend. 

446 Letter of the 8th of april, 1537 cfr. supra: “Seguitarò la via del Molza, e vedrò se si potrà 
havere migliore risposa che sin qui non s'ha havuta, e quando pure esso [Sebastiano] 
perseverasse in questa pazzia, havevo ragionato con quel dipintore che ne fece vendere 
il quadro dipinto da Rafaello, sopra il quale esso ha ricavato un disegno in cartone da 
mandarlo in Fiandra a requision del Cardinale nostro, per haverlo poi in tapezzerie, e l’ha 
cavato tanto bello che non si può disiderare meglio. E ragionando con lui, mi ha detto 
che gli basta l'animo farne un’ tanto simile che non si conosciarà l'un da l’altro, e chi se ne 
intende fa la cosa facile, e me s'è offerto dipingere in pietra se così lo voglio o veramente 
in una piastra fatta aposta di ramo, la quale si potrebbe poi commetter’la in un tavola, e 
tenerla alla misura del’ornamento, del quale ci potremmo servire, e così satisfare al Signor 
Commendatore. [Francisco del Cobos, Commendador de Leon]. E s'offerisce in sei mesi 
darmela fornita. Il lavorare in ramo mi piacerebbe per essere cosa più sicura e durabile 
che la pietra et il legno, ma dubbitavo non riuscisse. Esso mi ha offerto mostrarmene 
la prova prima che vi metta mano. N’ho parlato col Molza al quale, riuscendo, gli pia- 
cerebbe molto, e non è dubbio che quel quadro è altra cosa che non quello che non ha 
mai finito, né finirà il frate”. This document is also published by SHEARMAN (2003, doc. 
1537/4, pp. 894-896) among the sources on Raphael, along with another passage of a let- 
ter by Sernini of the 24th of February, 1537 (ivi, doc. 1537/3 p. 893), with an account of the 
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The options proposed by the painter for the support deserve special consider- 
ation: “he offered to paint on stone if I wish so, or on a copper plate made for 
the purpose, which could later be put on a panel, and kept to the size of the 
frame we could then use”. This is one of the first references (we are in 1537), to 
the possibility of painting on copper, and the idea is put forward as an alterna- 
tive to the stone chosen by Sebastiano. Sernini’s later considerations are all 
centred on value and durability: “I would love the work to be on copper since 
the work will then be more durable and safer than if it were on stone or wood, 
but I doubted that he would succeed. He offered to show me a test before 
beginning the work. I mentioned this to Molza, who, if he succeds, would be 
well pleased”. This is Francesco Maria Molza, poet and friend to Sebastiano, 
whom Sernini had brought in as a mediator in the difficult negotiations with 
the Venetian artist. Molza had recently dedicated a composition in verse to the 
portrait of Giulia Gonzaga, praising the bel segreto discovered by Sebastiano, 
which would give painting the same “greatness” as sculpture:44” he was there- 
fore one of the most enthusiastic supporters of painting on stone, and it is 
not by chance that his opinion was sought with reference to the anonymous 
painter’s proposal to paint on copper. 

This episode supports Vasari’s statement that Sebastiano, in his experimen- 
tation with painting on stone, had also shown “how one may paint on silver, 
copper, tin, and other metals”:448 it is not unlikely that the idea of a metal 
support came up as a subject in the convivial get-togethers that Sebastiano 
enjoyed with his poet friends,44° or in one of those conversations in the 
evening gatherings at Cardinal Farnese’s residence which Vasari describes 
in his autobiography. The subject of the durability of painting—which 


restoration by the “dipintore” of a painting “di Raffaello’, to be probably identified, accord- 
ing to Shearman, with Giulio Romano’s Madonna della gatta, now in the Capodimonte 
Museum, cfr. infra 4.2. Madonna della gatta. 

447 “Stanze sopra il ritratto della Signora Giulia Gonzaga’, st. xv, in Francesco Maria Molza’s 
Delle poesie volgari e latine di, P. Serassi (ed.), Bergamo, 1747, I, p. 139: “Tu, che lo stile 
con mirabil cura/Pareggi col martello, e la grandezza/Che sola possedea già la scultura/ 
Ai color doni e non minor vaghezza,/Si che superba gir può la pittura,/Sola per te salita 
a tanta altezza, /Col senno, onde n'’apristi il bel segreto,/Muovi pensoso a l’alta impresa e 
lieto”. 

448 “mostrato come si possa dipignere sopra l'argento, rame, stagno e altri metalli”, VASARI 
1568, V, pp. 98-99. 

449 VASARI 1550, V, p. 100: “di continuo aveva a cena il Molza e messer Gandolfo, e facevano 
bonissima cera”. 

450 VASARI 1568, VI, p. 389: “dove erano sempre a trattenerlo con bellissimi et onorati ragiona- 
menti il Molza, Anibal Caro, messer Gandolfo, messer Claudio Tolomei, messer Romolo 
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had made its literary entry in those very convivial discussions held at the 
court at Urbino as described in the Cortegiano (The Courtier) by Baldassare 
Castiglione—was by now a topos in the discussions between men of letters 
and artists, and the “beautiful secrets” the latter were able to “invent” would 
immediately become the subject of admiration and debate, becoming the stuff 
of poetry, and objects to possess. 


3.6.6 Painting on Copper—The Beginnings 

Although no works painted on copper, or indeed on any other metal support, 
are known by the hand of Sebastiano del Piombo, Vasari’s information that the 
introduction of painting on copper was a consequence of Sebastiano’s experi- 
ments seems reasonable, and is to be related to the cultured and refined col- 
lecting that was sensitive to the precious aspects and the durability, qualities 
that a metal support shares with stone. 

That this technique was a complete novelty cannot be stated with any 
degree of certainty, since painting on metal had long been known and used for 
different decorative purposes. However, there are no known examples of true 
paintings on copper to be found before this time. Two previous testimonies 
which have sometimes been cited as evidence of an early use, a mention in 
Leonardo’s Trattato della pittura and a painting by Correggio, now lost, seem to 
be ill-founded: the passage in Leonardo undoubtedly refers to enamel rather 
than oil, whereas the Magdalen reading on copper from Dresden was probably 
a seventeenth or eighteenth-century copy of a lost original by Correggio, some 
thirty other copies of which are known.45! 

Once again, it was Vasari himself who was one of the first artists to paint on 
copper, painting certain quadretti for the Medici court to which he refers in the 
1568 edition of the Vite. Vasari reports some early examples of paintings on this 
metal, by Allori and Bronzino—respectively identified with Allori’s Hercules 
and the Muses and Bronzino's Allegory of Happiness, both now in the Uffizi, 
and painted to satisfy the refined tastes of the prince, Francesco I Medici; 
in order to praise these works he uses expressions such as a uso di minio (in 
the manner of illuminations) and si può dire che sia di minio veramente (it 
can be said that it is a truly worked in the manner of a miniature).452 In his 


Amasseo, monsignor Giovio, et altri molti letterati e galantuomini, de’ quali è sempre 
piena la corte di quel signore”. 

451 Cfr. CERASUOLO 20102, p. 50. 

452 Vasari 1568, VI, p. 239: “come ultimamente in un quadretto pieno di figure piccole a uso 
di minio che [Allori] ha fatto per don Francesco principe di Fiorenza, che è lodatissimo”; 
ivi, p. 237: “Et al detto signor Prencipe [il Bronzino] ha dipinto, sono pochi mesi, un 
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autobiography also, he refers to the fact that at the same time he had painted 
“for the prince don Francesco [...] a small painting, in the manner of an a illu- 
mination, with forty figures both large and small, according to his own beautiful 
invention”,453 on what support we ignore, but it is obviously related to the small 
coppers paintings (the ramini) commissioned from Bronzino and Allori, the 
affinity of which with Vasari’s The Forge of Vulcan has been noted by scholars; it 
is also painted on copper, and a work of elaborate iconographic significance,454 
The conjunction of the creation of these small works on copper with the works 
on slate painted for the studiolo, destined for the same client, draws attention 
to a quest for similar effects. The analogies between the two kinds of support 
are evident, both in terms of the execution and painterly effects. They provide 
a rigid support, both smooth and non-absorbent, on which the desired level 
of gloss can be achieved without the need for varnish, and which allows the 
application of thin, well-defined layers together with a degree of finish which 
will eliminate all trace of the execution. These conditions are particularly suit- 
able for paintings to be observed close-up and collected: there is no doubt that 
this is consistent with the taste of Medicean collecting for works of the great- 
est meticulousness and refinement, which found in Giulio Clovio a peerless 
master. The prince’s beloved quadrini were evidently trying to imitate the pre- 
cious luminosity of his illuminations, with the use of oil on copper. There is 
another important piece of information reported by Vasari relating to an early 
use of a metal support, apparently directly related with the diffusion of paint- 
ing on copper, and clarifying the circumstances of its introduction. This is the 


quadretto di piccole figure, che non ha pari, e si può dire che sia di minio veramente”. Cfr. 
Marco Collareta’s entry in FIRENZE E LA TOSCANA 1980, respectively n. 564 p. 286 e n. 517 
p. 274. The author proposes to relate the first painting to a receipt documented for the 23 
October, 1568 “a Alessandro di Christofano Allori pittore [. ..] per un quadretto in istagnio 
delle fatiche d'Ercole”, in spite of the inaccuracy in indicating the material of the support. 
Such inaccuracy, we may add, can also be explained with the actual use of tin for similar 
small works, for instance Bronzino’s small portraits. 

453 “al signor principe don Francesco [...] un quadretto piccolo a uso di minio, con quar- 
anta figure fra grandi e piccole, secondo una sua bellissima invenzione”, VASARI 1568, VI, 
p. 406. BERTI 1967, pp. 80-82, linked this reference in Vasari’s autobiography with two 
letters Vasari wrote to Borghini in September 1567, and then with two drawings kept at 
the Louvre, one of which a preparatory drawing for a small painting by Poppi, the Age of 
Gold, now kept in Edimburgh. Berti, although he does not make any reference to the sup- 
port of the paintings, highlighted the concomitance of the Prince’s commission to Vasari, 
Allori, Bronzino fora series of quadrini with the request for “un altro quadretto al Clovio”, 
ibidem, caption fig. 81. 

454  Collareta in FIRENZE E LA TOSCANA 1980, entry n. 502 p. 268, n. 564 p. 286, n. 517 p. 274. 
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series of “small paintings, made on tin sheets all of the same size” in which, as 
Vasari remembers, Bronzino had painted the most important members of casa 
Medici for Cosimo 1.455 These small works, now kept at the Galleria degli Uffizi, 
and attributed in part to the painter’s workshop, were originally hung “on the 
back of a door in a studiolo, where are to be found a great number of old stat- 
ues, marbles and bronzes, and small modern paintings, very rare miniatures, 
and an infinite number of gold, silver and bronze medals”456 The room, the 
so-called Scrittoio di Calliope, is also described by Vasari in his Ragionamenti, in 
which he discusses the destination of these small works: it is anticipated that 
“all the miniatures by don Giulio and other excellent masters, and paintings 
of small things, which are considered jewels’, in a privileged position among 
the “treasures of many kinds” including both naturalia and artificialia,45? will 
all be exhibited together. Bronzino’s small portraits, which like many works on 
copper formed an integral part of the structure of a studiolo, can on the one 
hand be compared with the numerous miniature portraits in the Medicean 
collections, executed on different supports—from wood to parchment vari- 
ously mounted on either panel or copper, from marble to slate and copper 
itsel{—and on the other hand with the first paintings on copper kept in this 
environment, considered “treasures” in the same way as the “very rare minia- 
tures” and precious stones. 

Another artist from Vasari’s entourage who painted small allegories on 
copper is Jacopo Zucchi; two of his paintings on copper are to be found in 
the Galleria Borghese in Rome, and were painted for Ferdinando de’ Medici. 
Of these, the Pesca dei coralli (Coral fishing) was admired by Baglione, who 


455 VASARI 1568, VI, p. 237. 

456 Ibidem: “dietro la porta d’uno studiolo... dove è gran numero di statue antiche, di marmi 
e bronzi, e moderne pitture piccole, minii rarissimi et una infinità di medaglie d’oro, 
d’argento e di bronzo”. Cfr. S. Meloni Trkulja's entry in FIRENZE E LA TOSCANA 1980, p. 
197, n. 371. The series is to be dated around 1560, but follows an earlier series, already pres- 
ent in 1553 in the Guardaroba Medicea (v. A.S.F., Guard. 30, c. 50 sin.), the realisation of 
which earlier series would begin, according to R.B. Simon (Bronzino’s portraits of Cosimo 
Ide’ Medici, Columbia Univ., Diss., 1982), around the end of 1551, when Bronzino received 
the first part of the 13 pieces of tinfoil for the execution of the portraits (v. A.F.S., Guard. 18, 
cc. 128 v., 141 v.), cfr. catalogue entry n. 00291051 on www.polomuseale.firenze.it. Without 
wishing to emulate Girolamo Amati’s creative interpretations, it should be noted, how- 
ever, that while there is no copper support in Sebastiano’s inventory, we do find the men- 
tion of “x11 tondi de stagno” (p. 165) and then “Una casetta piena de diversi stagni de più 
sorte da cento pezzi in circa d’ogni sorte” (p. 167). 

457 Cfr. Giorgio Vasari, Ragionamenti, in VASARI-MILANESI, X, p. 58; CONTICELLI 2007, 


pp. 18-19. 
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remembered it inserted into the studiolo of cardinal Ferdinando at Villa 
Medici.458 In the same years, introduced to Alessandro Farnese by Giulio 
Clovio, Bartholomeus Spranger arrives in Rome, and paints a Last Judgment 
for Pope Pius V, on a large copper plate, in which he reproduces a painting by 
Beato Angelico, a singular instance of a precocious “return to the ‘Primitives, 
elicited—to cite Federico Zeri—by the myth of the ingenuous devotion of 
‘ancient’ painters, their purity of sentiment, as clear as the minium and lapis 
lazuli of their luminous gold backgrounds”.459 

The execution of Spranger’s Last Judgement is given great prominence by 
Van Mander (Het Schilderboeck, 1604), and the passage is often referred to as a 
testimony to the precocious use by a Northern artist of copper for painting.46° 
If the importance of Spranger’s role in the diffusion of painting on copper in 
Northern Europe is not to be doubted, after his move to the court of Rudolph 11, 
the adoption of a metal support by this artist should be related to the Tuscan- 
Roman environment, and to the exquisitely refined taste promoted by the col- 
lecting of the ruling noble families in these two Italian cities. 

The non-absorbent copper surface allowed remarkable chromatic effects, 
extreme precision and a clean touch, exalting the patient execution of tiny 
detail and the refined colouring in which Northern artists excelled. The great 
proliferation of these works will in fact be related to the operation of diffusion 
conducted by numerous Flemish artists—Bartholomeus Spranger himself, 
Adam Elsheimer, Paul Bril, Denys Calvaert—some of whom will specialise in 
small format paintings and metal supports, creating a true genre, that will have 
a lasting fortune in private collection.46! 


458 BAGLIONE 1642, p. 42. The other painting kept at Galleria Borghese represents the 
Allegory of creation. In Florence some copper paintings by Zucchi are kept at the Uffizi, 
including The Age of Gold directly relating to Vasari’s and Poppi’s works on the same 
subject. 

459 ZERI 1957, p. 42. Spranger’s Last Judgment (cm 116x148), to be dated around 1570-71, meant 
for Pius V’s grave, is kept at the Galleria Sabauda, Turin; the painting by Beato Angelico is 
now in the Gemäldegalerie, Berlin. 

460 Cfr. BOWRON 1999, pp. 11-12; 27, note 13; OTTAVI 1990, pp. 279-80. 

461 Cfr BOWRON, 1999, pp. 1-14. With reference to these aspects of painting on copper, also 
in relation to the importance of Calvaert’s teaching in the training of Emilian painters, cfr. 
CERASUOLO 2010 b. 
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By varnish we generally refer to a substance laid thinly over the surface of a 
painting, as a final coating. Any generalisation over the nature of this sub- 
stance can lead to misunderstandings: in order to dismantle Neil MacLaren 
and Anthony Werner's statements that reduced all the data on the materials 
used in the past to a few kinds of varnish which they had codified into sche- 
matic classifications, Cesare Brandi famously reminded the reader that “var- 
nish need not necessarily be a resin dissolved in an organic solvent. Varnish is 
only a tegument in liquid form: semantically speaking, varnish does not even 
involve transparency”.*® In fact, other substances also, of a different nature 
than resin, such as animal glue, gum, egg-white can carry out the function of 
a varnish, the latter material having often been used in preference to resins. 
With all due caution, we can thus state that by varnish we are referring to a 
mixture of film-forming substances of different compositions, used in painting 
and restoration as finishing layers with an aesthetic and protective function. 
The protective function of varnish, more specifically required in restoration, 
involves protection from superficial abrasions and from the deposits of atmo- 
spheric particles, the filtering of Uv radiation that is potentially dangerous for 
binders and pigments, and a reduction of the permeability of the paint film 
to humidity and the gas pollutants present in the atmosphere. The aesthetic 
function is mainly linked to the ‘normalising’ action of the varnish film on the 
microscopic unevenness of surface of the paint film, which results in the weak- 
ening and dulling of the colours due to the whitish component produced by 
phenomena of light diffusion. The perfectly smooth and optically even sur- 
face produced by the varnish, increases the chromatic contrast and intensity 
of colours, making them appear—in common parlance—more ‘saturated’.463 
Matteini and Moles make a distinction between varnish and protective coat- 
ings, and emphasise that the ‘improvement’ of the optical characteristics 
required of a varnish, is matched by the requirement that the coating should 
not optically modify in any way the appearance of the object.*6* Such a dis- 
tinction, conceptually appropriate and correct, belongs to the realms of theory 
rather than practice: the ideal protective coating, innocuous and impercep- 
tible, does not really exist; at the same time the optical modifications induced 
on materials by varnish and coatings are not easily controlled. On painting 


462 BRANDI 19502, p. 102. 

463 MASSCHELEIN-KLEINER 1983, pp. 111-115; DE LA RIE 1987, pp. 1-13; MATTEINI-MOLES 
1989, pp. 184-190; BERNS-DE LA RIE 2003, pp. 251-262. 

464 Tvi, p.179. 
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materials, finally, the aesthetic function cannot always be assessed with unam- 
biguous parameters, but represents, rather, a critical interpretation, much in 
the same way as the cleaning and retouching operations that it completes. The 
original final appearance of paintings that reach us in an altered and tampered 
state, can only be deduced from internal and external evidence. 

The film-forming substances used as varnishes in painting and restoration 
are therefore numerous and varied. The materials which have been used most 
frequently—the ones generally referred to as varnishes—are the resins, poly- 
meric substances that can either be of natural or synthetic origin. Natural res- 
ins derive mostly from the exudates of certain plants, and may generally be 
distinguished into ‘soft resins’, ‘oleoresins’ and ‘hard resins’.*65 Synthetic resins 
are artificially produced through industrial processes of synthesis discovered 
in the twentieth century.466 

In order to gain the required fluidity in order to be able to apply the var- 
nish thinly on the surface of the painting, resins must be dissolved in a liquid 
the composition of which will significantly influence the characteristics of the 
resulting film. The most important distinction to be made is that between two 
classes of materials: ‘oil varnishes’ or ‘hard’ varnishes (vernici grasse), that is 


465 Natural resins are all of plant origin with the exception of a single compound of ani- 
mal origin, shellac. They are generally classified as:—resins themselves, or soft resins, 
exudates of living trees in solid form (mastic, dammar, sandarac, colophony, benzoin)— 
oleoresins or balsams, exudates of living trees of fluid consistency as a result of the high 
content of essential oils (Venetian turpentine, elemi, Canada balsam, Copaiva balsam, 
Strasbourg turpentine, olio di abezzo)—fossil resins, exudates from plants that existed 
in ancient times and found as fossils in the ground (amber and copal). The latter, also 
called ‘hard resins, are soluble only by heating in drying oils, while they are insoluble in 
organic solvents. Chemically, natural resins are very complex mixtures, most of the com- 
ponents are attributable to the class of terpene hydrocarbons. Cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, 
pp. 51-56; MASSCHELEIN-KLEINER 1983, pp. 77-94. MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, pp. 141-147, 

466 Synthetic resins are polymeric substances produced by the reaction of simple molecules 
(monomers). Depending on the mechanism with which they are synthesized, they can 
be divided into:—polyaddition (addition polymerisation) resins, produced through a 
repeated reaction of addition between monomers, whether equal (homopolymers) or 
different (copolymers), without the formation of secondary products (polyvinyl resins, 
acrylic and metacrylic resins, polystyrene, polyurethanes);—polycondensation resins, 
produced through the reaction of monomers delivering secondary reaction products 
(phenolic resins, polyester resins, epoxy resins, silicones, ketone resins). Because of the 
great variety of available synthetic products, and the numerous and specific demands 
required of a restoration varnish, only a few acrylic and ketone polymers and copolymers 
have proven useful for the purpose. Cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 67-69; SCIENCE FOR 
CONSERVATORS 1983, pp. 25-44; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, pp. 150-168; DE LA RIE 1987. 
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resins dissolved in a drying oil (traditionally linseed or walnut), so that drying 
occurs through the polymerisation and oxidation of the oil, producing an irre- 
versible film in terms of solubility, and very close in nature to the ‘proper’ paint 
layers with oil as the medium; and ‘spirit varnishes’ (soft varnishes), in which 
the resin is dissolved in a volatile organic solvent, the evaporation of which 
generates a thin and elastic film, easily reversible in either the same solvent or 
one of a similar nature.467 

The different behaviour of these two kinds of materials is a matter of pri- 
mary importance for restoration: on the one hand one must take into account 
the use of either one or the other as a final—or sometimes an interstitial— 
layer in the execution of the painting or in the course of past interventions, 
and on the other hand, the qualifying characteristics for the present choice 
of a varnish for restoration purposes, since, of course, only solvent-reversible 
formulations, must be taken into consideration. 


3.71 Varnishes 

The varnishes most commonly used in the Middle Ages were oil varnishes, 
based on different resins the exact nature of which it is not always easy to 
deduce, in part because of the lexical imprecision of the terms, at times one 
name referring to different substances.458 The most recurrent composition 
found in the treatises was sandarac in linseed oil, which it is thought may have 
been the varnish Cennini refers to without specifying its components.469 The 


467 GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 56-59; 72-73. S. REES JONES 1962, pp. 60-62; MASSCHELEIN- 
KLEINER 1983, pp. 77-94. MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, pp. 178-181. TRAVERSI 1993, pp. 135-172. 

468 Amber, for example, is frequently mistaken for the cheaper and more widely used copal, 
and the same occurs with sandarac and mastic. Cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, p. 57. Cfr. what 
Cesare Brandi has written about generic definitions such as vernice liquida or vernice 
comune, against the tendency to interpret them as univocal definitions (BRANDI 1950a, 
pp. 10-116). Among the most important Medieval treatises we find Heraclius, De colori- 
bus et artibus Romanorum (tenth-thirteenth century); Theophilus, Schedula diversarium 
artium (eleventh-twelfth century); Mappae Clavicula (twelfth century). Many recipes— 
often involving complicated processes, describing how to melt resins and mix them in hot 
drying oil—are widely reported and commented by EASTLAKE, (1847, pp. 225-256) and 
Mary Philadelphia MERRIFIELD (1849, pp. CCXXXII-CCLXXXI). 

469 Cfr. CENNINI, passim, cfr. FREZZATO 2003, comment, pp. 317-318. Sandarac is a resin 
produced by small conifers (Callitris quadrivalvis) that grow in North Africa and along 
the Mediterranean coast. Soluble in alcohol, ether, acetone, only partly in aromatic and 
chlorinated solvents, soluble in turpentine after fusion. It produces a hard, bright film, 
although fragile and prone to darkening. Melted sandarac in linseed oil was the most 
common varnish in the Middle Ages, often to be identified with the vernice comune 
quoted by ancient treatises, and was destined for different uses, in addition to paintings. 
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author of the Libro dell'arte also recommended, “in order for your work to have 
the appearance of a varnished work quickly, without it actually being so’, the 
use of egg-white.*”° In fact, the application of this substance does not radically 
modify the refractive index of the colours as does resin varnish, especially if 
applied to fresh paintings in which the medium has not sufficiently solidified.471 
This characteristic has made it often preferable to resin varnish, and a suitable 
material for provisional varnishing or if a not too glossy finish was opted for, 
and the use of which is consistently documented in the sources.4?2 

In the sixteenth century, in conjunction with the improvement of the distil- 
lation processes, resinous spirit varnishes begin to be used. From the recipes 
described by Raffaello Borghini and Giovan Battista Armenini, one can tell 
that apart from the continuing use of oil varnishes, several formulations of 
solvent-based varnishes also came into use; aesthetically appealing, although 
not long-lasting, evidence for their use cannot easily find material confirma- 
tion in the works of art themselves because of their inherent fragility, as they 
are easily removed by the solvents commonly used in cleaning operations.473 

In the last part of the chapter devoted to painting in oil, Armenini provides a 
detailed account on varnishes, which proves extremely interesting since there 
are no other sources of the time—except for a brief discussion in Raffaello 
Borghini—that provide us with information on varnishing materials and their 
preparation. 

This part of De’ veri precetti has been referred to each and every time the 
problems arising from the use of varnishes have been analysed, from Hackert’s 
letter to Eastlake’s studies, up to the debates surrounding the London cleaning 
controversies.474 


Cfr. EASTLAKE 1847, pp. 235-240; 251-254; GETTENS-STOUT 1942, p. 59; MASSCHELEIN- 
KLEINER 1983, pp. 83-84; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, p. 145. TRAVERSI 1993, pp. 161; 169. 

470 Cfr. CENNINI, pp. 162-163. Egg-white is essentially an aqueous colloidal solution, made 
up of proteins, especially albumin, with small amounts of fats and mineral salts, cfr. 
MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, pp. 70-72; GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 20-21. 

471 This awareness, frequently manifested in eighteenth and nineteenth-century authors, 
had already been specifically formulated by Cennino Cennini. Fabio FREZZATO (2003, 
p. 317) provides an extremely clear interpretation of the passage in Cennini. 

472 On the history of egg-white as a varnish, cfr. WOUDHUYSEN-KELLER 1999, pp. 80-85, 
Rinaldi 2005, pp. 49-53. 

473 BORGHINI 1584, pp. 221-222; ARMENINI 1586, pp. 145-147. 

474 HACKERT 1787; EASTLAKE 1847, I, pp. 470-472; 481-482; II, pp. 42; 55-57; BRANDI 1949; 
MACLAREN-WERNER 1950, BRANDI 1950 a; KURZ 1962; PLESTERS 1962; CONTI 1996, 
pp. 303-304. On Hackert’s Lettera cfr. NAPOLI, ROMA, DRESDA 2005-2006. 
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Armenini provides, with a wealth of detail, descriptions of several composi- 
tions which he attributes to “the best artists who are now dead”. In this case 
also, we find a moralistic plea to pay more attention to this step that he consid- 
ers a necessary one, although it is neglected by many contemporaries, “maybe 
more through avarice and neglect than for any real reason”.4”> This piece of 
information is important on two counts as it proves both the use of varnish 
finishes in the second half of the sixteenth century, and the existence of differ- 
ent practices, including the refusal by some artists to varnish their paintings. 

In contrast to what the author states, “real reasons” can be suggested for 
such a choice, since it cannot be excluded that the use of varnish might have 
been deliberately avoided, preference being given to an opaque surface, or one 
that variously absorbs the light. 

It is also of great interest to learn from Armenini the components of anum- 
ber of different varnishes, from which we can witness that not only did the use 
of oil varnishes continue, but also the introduction of certain solvent-based for- 
mulations. These kinds of varnish are also present among the recipes imported 
from Raffaello Borghini, with small variations in the dosage, and classified as 
“varnishes that dry in the sun” and “varnishes that dry in the shade”.476 

Borghini, for his part, talks of a “varnish, to be given to paintings once they 
are finished’, referring to an apparently common practice, whereas, as we have 
seen, Armenini censured his contemporaries for neglecting this step.*”’ Vasari, 
In the Introduzzione alle Arti, provides no explicit references to varnishing, but 
he implicitly refers to the practice twice in his indications for painting in oil on 
wall and on stone. In both cases, he mentions the possibility of not varnishing 
the finished painting, and in the first case he suggests keeping “a little varnish 
always mixed in with the colours, because if you do so, you will not have to var- 
nish it”,478 in the second he expressly states that these paintings “can be either 
varnished or not, as one wishes, because the stone does not absorb (prosciuga), 
that is it does not soak up as much as panel and canvas”.4?9 Vasari thus implic- 
itly testifies to the common practice of varnishing paintings, a prac- 
tice which in fact seems unavoidable in order to face the inevitable 


475 “forsi più per avarizia e stracuragine che per vere ragioni”, ARMENINI 1586, pp. 145-146. 

476 BORGHINI 1584, pp. 221-222. 

477 Ivi, p. 221. 

478 “mescolato continuo nei colori un poco di vernice, perché facendo questo non accade poi 
verniciarla”, VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, p. 135. Cfr supra 3.6. 3. ‘Oil painting on wall’. 

479 “possonsi e non si possono verniciare, come altrui piace, perché la pietra non prosciuga, 
cioè non sorbisce quanto fa la tavola e la tela”, VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, p. 139. Cfr. supra 
3.6.4. 
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prosciughi (opaque areas) caused by the irregular absorption of canvas and 
panels, so that only a poorly absorbent support, such as stone, or the expedient 
of adding varnish to colours during the execution, could make its use superflu- 
ous. This is, in fact, the expedient adopted by Caroto, according to what Vasari 
himself reports, not failing moreover to observe the Veronese Master's aver- 
sion to varnish: “Giovan Francesco held the opinion, in which he was not far 
from the truth, that varnishing pictures spoiled them, and made them become 
old sooner than they otherwise would; and for this reason he used varnish in 
the darks while painting, together with certain purified oils”.48° Reading Vasari, 
then, we find confirmation of the use of varnish in the sixteenth century, and 
also a testimony supporting those who believed varnish to be detrimental, and 
thus to be avoided. Within limits of course, as at least in the darks (those most 
liable to prosciughi), even Caroto was forced to make use of it. 

As we have seen, when dealing with the subject of oil painting, Armenini 
also suggests the addition of varnish to certain pigments, particularly for trans- 
parent layers (based on lake, verdigris or smalt) to be used for glazes on draper- 
ies: “let it have common varnish (vernice comune), which is usually added to all 
colours when glazing those that lie beneath”.481 

The use of varnish not only as a finishing layer, but also as a binder for pig- 
ments or an isolating layer on which to retouch, is another subject of contro- 
versy, and one that poses not a few problems in terms of both the interpretation 
of techniques of execution, and the planning of restoration interventions, and 
its use can be linked to methods of execution or to the search for particular 
surface effects, both of which are hard to identify in aged paintings that have 
undergone cleaning and varnishing during restoration. Written sources, there- 
fore, remain the most significant documents for collecting information on 
the subject. The practice of mixing varnish with pigments, evidently sporadic 
in Vasari’s Italy, will become relatively common practice in the seventeenth 
century, particularly in Northern Europe, as is shown by several important 
instances reported by de Mayerne, among which that of Orazio Gentileschi’s 
use of amber varnish added to his pigments in order to improve their handling 


480 “Costui era d’openione, né in ciò si discostava dal vero, che il verniciare le tavole le 
guastasse, e le facesse piuttosto che non farieno divenir vecchie, e per ciò adoperava lavo- 
rando la vernice negli scuri, e certi olii purgati”, VASARI 1568, IV, pp. 572-573. 

481 “abbia vernice commune, la qual si suol mettere in tutti i colori quando si velano gli altri, 
che vi è sotto”, ARMENINI 1586, p. 144; ibidem, p. 145. The varnish called comune is gener- 
ally thought to be composed of oil and sandarac, cfr. supra 277 note 469. 
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and drying properties;482 whilst from Baglione we learn of a Lombard painter, 
Bartolomeo Manfredi, who was wont to mix pigments with varnish: “[he] used 
to paint with some secret of his, with varnishes and pigments with oil mixed 
together”.483 

Armenini, as we have seen, considers that varnishes are definitely neces- 
sarie, and provides a list of several recipes. The clearest and glossiest varnish 
(“più sutile e più lustra di ogni altra”), which he says that he has seen used 
throughout Lombardy and was also “used by Correggio and Parmegiano” 
according to their pupils, is made from turpentine (oglio d'abezzo) dissolved 
over a medium heat and then diluted, once removed from the heat, with 
naphtha (oglio di sasso), and immediately, while still warm, spread with the 
hand on the painting which has been previously warmed by exposing it to the 
sun.484 


482 DE MAYERNE 1620-1646, p. 88: “Il Sig. Gentileschi eccellente pittore fiorentino aggiunge 
sulla tavolozza una goccia soltanto di vernice d’ambra proveniente da Venezia con cui 
si verniciano i liuti, principalmente negli incarnati e questo per far stendere il bianco e 
addolcirlo facilmente, e far si che si secchi più presto.’ The recipe for the same varnish 
was also given by De Mayerne reporting that Italian painters used to spread it thinly over 
the initial layer before painting on it again, ivi, pp. 258-259. With reference to the varnish 
used by Gentileschi cfr. HOLMES 1999 and in particular LEONARD-KHANDEKAR-CARR 
2001, which discusses the rare instance of a painting in which the original varnish has 
been identified. 

483 BAGLIONE 1642, p. 159. 

484 The olio di abezzo can be identified with the exudate of fir (according to Eastlake, sil- 
ver fir, Abies pectinata or taxifolia), an oleo-resin similar to trementina veneta. The name 
trementina (turpentine) indicates the exudate (also called balsam) of several species of 
conifer, being a semi-liquid substance made of terpenes associated with material of a 
resinous character. Through distillation, the most volatile part called the essence (essenza 
or olio essenziale) di trementina, is separated from the non-volatile residue, called rosin or 
colophony, (colofonia or pece greca) cfr. note 403). Venice turpentine (extracted from the 
European larch), Strasbourg turpentine (from white European fir), Canada balsam (from 
Northern-American conifers) are balsams. Cfr. EASTLAKE 1848, I, pp. 471-472; 481-482; 
ROSA 1937, P. 175; GETTENS-STOUT 1942, pp. 5; 72-74; MASSCHELEIN-KLEINER 1983, pp. 
80-81; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, pp. 119; 142-143. TRAVERSI 1993, pp. 167-168. The fact that 
the very term trementina has been used to indicate both the balsam (that is the semi-solid, 
resinous part of the varnish), and the essential oil (which, being volatile, can be used as 
a solvent in varnish), has always generated not a little confusion. In Armenini’s recipe, 
olio di abezzo represents the solid component, dissolved in naphtha (olio di sasso), which 
constitutes the solvent which will evaporate. Spirit of turpentine, on the other hand, or 
acqua ragia (which is now the trade name of a product made by adding variable amounts 
of petrol with a small percentage of other solvents, to natural terpenic mixtures, but in 
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A varnish based on mastic resin, dissolved over heat after covering it with 
walnut oil, to which some alum could be added in order to increase its gloss, is 
said to be particularly suited to facilitate the drying of fine blues (azzurri fini), 
lakes and similar pigments.485 

These first two recipes are also referred to by Raffaello Borghini, who calls 
them vernici che si seccano al sole, varnishes which dry out in the sun, the first 
with identical doses and ingredients—fir turpentine and naphtha in equal 
parts—the second with a variation consisting in the addition of a small quan- 
tity of naphtha (olio di pietra).486 

Borghini also provides two recipes of “varnishes which dry in the shade’, 
which are not to be found in Armenini’s Precetti. These are both spirit varnishes, 


the past has been often used as a synonym for turpentine), as a solvent for mastic resin 
(cfr. the following footnote) is to be found in the composition of the most widely used 
varnish from the end of the eighteenth century to the present day, as a protective coating 
for both recent paintings and in restoration. This terminological ambiguity may help to 
explain the doubtful interpretation that Hackert provides of Armenini, since the former 
states that the composition the latter reports as used by Correggio and Parmigianino, is 
made of mastice e acqua ragia, which is the varnish that Hackert himself suggests adopt- 
ing. Cfr. HACKERT 1787 in NAPOLI, ROMA, DRESDA 2005-2006, n. 12 p. 87; CERASUOLO 
2005, pp. 26; 30; 41. 

485 ARMENINI 1586, p. 146. Mastic resin is produced from Pistacia Lentiscus, a plant that 
grows on the Southern Mediterranean coast, particularly on the island of Chios. It is sol- 
uble in essence of turpentine, aromatic hydrocarbons, chlorinated solvents and alcohol. 
It is widely used in painting and restoration in its formulation with a solvent, and it had 
been known since the Middle Ages as a component of the light-coloured, oil-based var- 
nishes used for blues and light colours. The composition advised by Armenini fits into 
this tradition, and uses as the oil, that of walnuts, known to be paler than linseed, and he 
advises the use of this varnish for blues.Cfr. GETTENS-STOUT, 1942, pp. 34; 14; MATTEINI- 
MOLES 1989, pp. 144-145. TRAVERSI 1993, pp. 161; 171. Alum is the double sulphate of alu- 
minium and potassium, frequently included in the composition of varnish as a siccative. 
(Cfr. TRAVERSI 1993, p. 154). 

486 BORGHINI 1584, p. 221: “Quella che si secca al sole si può fare in due modi: il primo sia 
pigliando un’oncia d'olio d'Abezzo e un’oncia d'olio di pietra e mescolati insieme si fac- 
ciano scaldare e poi tiepidi, distendendoli sottilmente, si mettano in opera. Per l’altro 
modo si prenda due once d’olio di noce, un’oncia di mastico e mez’oncia d'olio di pietra 
e si mescolino insieme e mettansi al fuoco e come son ben caldi sarà fatta la vernice, la 
quale essendo tiepida sopra l’opere ordinate si può distendere”. For the components, cfr. 
the previous notes. 
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the former made of sandarac in oil of spike,487 the other made of mastic resin 
and Venice turpentine dissolved in alcohol (acqua vite).488 

Two other recipes reported by Armenini have acqua vite as a solvent: in the 
first sandarac and a quarter of Greek pitch (pece greca), are ground into pow- 
der and sifted, then dissolved over a low heat once covered in alcohol (acqua 
vite), for a varnish also suitable for use “on canvases painted a secco”;489 the 
other, more delicate, is prepared cold, by placing powdered benzoin in a vial 
and covering it with four fingers of acqua vite, and leaving it to rest for two days 
in order for it to dissolve; this latter varnish is applied with a brush.490 


487 Ivi, pp. 221-222: “La vernice che secca all’ombra altresì in due modi si può fare: prendasi 
per lo primo un’oncia d’olio di spigo e un’oncia di sandracca in polvere o vero vernice 
grossa e, mescolate queste cose insieme, si facciano bollire in pentolino vetriato nuovo; e 
chi volesse la vernice di più lustro vi metta più sandracca e mentre bolle si mescoli benis- 
simo et essendo ben disfatta si levi dal fuoco, e come è tiepida con diligenza si metta in 
opera, che questa è vernice molto gentile et odorifera” On sandarac, cfr. note 469. Spike 
oil, not to be found in Armenini’s materials, but often reported in recipes from the 
sixteenth century, is an essential oil similar to turpentine, obtained by distilling lavender 
(Lavandula spica). It is a transparent liquid, less volatile than turpentine essence, and a 
good solvent for soft resins; cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, p. 197; MASSCHELEIN-KLEINER 
1983, p. 80. 

488 BORGHINI 1584, p. 222: “Per l’altro modo: piglisi un’oncia d’acqua vite fine, once quattro di 
trementina veneziana e once meza di mastico pesto e tutte queste materie s’incorporino 
bene insieme in vaso di vetro; e poi si metta al sole per tre giorni rimestando qualche 
volta la materia e sarà fatta la vernice bonissima, che si può dare a ogni suo piacimento”. 
Being distilled spirit of wine, thus ethyl alcohol, acqua vite is a good solvent for all natural 
resins; alcohol distillation was well known since the Middle Ages; cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 
1942, pp. 185-187; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, p. 123; TRAVERSI 1993, pp. 159; 161. On Venetian 
turpentine, cfr. note 484; for mastic resin, cfr. note 485. 

489 ARMENINI 1586, p. 146. For sandarac cfr. n. 902. Greek pitch, or rosin, is the solid resin 
product of unrefined turpentine (the volatile part forms essenza di trementina, that is 
spirit of turpentine), cfr. notes 403 and 484. Cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, p. 14; MATTEINI- 
MOLES 1989, p. 145. It is interesting to note that this varnish was used on a secco canvas 
(tempera magra, cfr. 3.5.2. ‘Glue-size tempera’), but it is not to be assumed that those 
canvas always required a varnish. Varnishing was probably necessary for certain purposes, 
for instance when the painting was particularly exposed, as CENNINI recommendend 
(p.171). 

490 ARMENINI 1586, p. 147. Benzoin is a resinous substance extracted from trees (Styrax ben- 
zoin and other species) growing in Siam and Sumatra. Dark yellow, it has a characteris- 
tic smell due to the presence of a small amount of vanillin. Known in the Middle Ages, 
according to MERRIFIELD (1849, I, p. CCLX) it does not seem to have been used as an 
ingredient for varnish before the middle of the sixteenth century, when it was used as a 
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Finally, there is one more varnish that is dissolved in walnut oil, made of 
mastic and sandarac in equal parts dissolved over a fire, with the addition of 
a third of fir turpentine (oglio di abezzo) that Armenini recommends “boil it 
only a little, because the varnish would come out viscous”.49! This latter com- 
position, a varnish based on oil and sandarac, appears without doubt to be the 
most solid among the above, although more coloured and, as the author warns, 
rather viscous; as far as one can tell, it corresponds most closely to the all- 
purpose-varnish which was most widely and commonly used from the Middle 
Ages to the Renaissance. It is evident however, from the recipes for which he 
shows his preference, that the qualities sought by Armenini in a varnish, rather 
than resistance, were thinness, transparency and gloss. 

The recipes described by Armenini and Borghini would for a long time 
remain an unavoidable point of reference for later authors writing on the sub- 
ject of varnish. 

For varnish, as for many other entries in his Dizionario, Baldinucci (1681) 
faithfully replicates Borghini’s statements, and in his definition the use of var- 
nish is designed to regain the depth of tone in dark colours and as a remedy for 
the prosciughi: “it is used to lay upon the paintings so that each part, includ- 
ing those that for quality and nature of colour are matt (prosciugate), become 
glossy again, and regain the depth of tone in the darks”.492 

Further confirmation of the subterranean fortune of these treatises, used by 
painters as true libri di bottega, is provided by Volpato’s manuscript, that still at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century refers to Armenini and Borghini as a 
sources for varnish recipes: 


There are several kinds of varnish, some we make ourselves, some we 
buy, for instance vernice grossa, amber varnish we buy, mastic varnish 
I make myself [...] And if you want to learn different methods for these 
varnishes, see Armenino from Faenza and Rafael Borgini [sic] who teach 


spirit varnish (as in this case). Cfr. GETTENS-STOUT 1942, p. 6; MASSCHELEIN-KLEINER 
1983, pp. 88-89; MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, p. 145. 

491 “far bollire poco, perché la vernice verrebbe viscosa’, ARMENINI 1586, p. 147. On walnut 
oil cfr. p. 233, note 321; on sandarac cfr. note 469; on olio di abezzo, cfr. note 484. 

492 “serve per dar sopra le pitture, acciò tutte le parti delle medesime, anche quelle che per la 
qualità, e natura del colore fossero prosciugate, ripiglino il lustro, e scoprano la profondità 
degli scuri”, BALDINUCCI 1681, ad vocem, p. 180. 
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all things pertaining to our craft, and of other kinds of varnish together 
with the appropriate way each is to be used.493 


Volpato’s passage also testifies that the final application of varnish, entrusted 
by artists to their assistants, provided two options, depending on two possi- 
ble painting procedures: “I put egg-white on those paintings the Master fin- 
ishes without varnishing the abbozzo, which he only completes working and 
retouching after having oiled it out, and I lay mastic varnish on the others”.494 
The synthetic description of the two different methods is extremely inter- 
esting: indeed the first—laying a first draft, abbozzo on which the execution 
of the painting is completed without interruption except for a very thin oil 
layer applied in order to prepare the painting for the finishing (con lunger li 
ritocca)—still reflects the procedure that Armenini describes in such detail.495 
The second deals with the application of a thin layer of varnish on the abbozzo, 
and it would seem closer to the practice adopted in Venetian painting.499 


493 “Le vernici sono diverse, altre le facciamo noi, altre si comprano, come la vernice grossa, 
quella d’ambra si compra, quella di mastice la faccio io. [...] E se vuoi vedere diversi modi 
circa queste vernici, vedi Armenino da Faenza e Rafael Borgini [sic] che insegnano tutte 
le cose appartenenti al nostro mestiere, altre diverse sorte di vernice con il modo proprio 
di adoperarle”, VOLPATO (ante 1703), p. 743; this is his recipe of mastic varnish: “Si piglia 
mastici bianchi polverizzati, si pone in una ampolla con acqua di ragia ovvero olio di 
sasso, la sua proporzione sia che l’acqua di rasa sormonti di due terzi sopra li mastici, si 
pone al foco, si fa bolir sino che li mastici siino ben liquefatti, se le può aggiunger anco un 
poco d'olio d’abezzo, e questa serve per dare sopra li quadri forniti”. For mastic varnish cfr. 
note 485, for olio di abezzo and acqua ragia (acqua rasa), cfr. note 484. 

494 “quelli che fornisce [il maestro] senza dar vernice sopra l’abbozzo, che solo con il lavor li 
fornisce e con l’unger li ritocca, a queli do la chiara d’uovo, et a gl’altri la vernice di mas- 
tici”, Ivi, p. 749. 

495 ARMENINI 1586, pp. 143-145. It is worth noting, that Armenini does not mention the pos- 
sibility of using egg-white as a varnish. 

496 The procedure resembles that referred to by DE MAYERNE 1620-1646, (pp. 258-259) on 
the amber varnish recipe of the lutists, with which Italian artists used to varnish over the 
first coloured laying-in of the painting (abbozzo): “in Italia i Pittori per impedire che i 
colori si assorbano, dopo aver applicato i primi colori, che si chiamano colori morti, su di 
essi, asciutti, stendono assai leggermente questa vernice, che lasciano seccare e poi vi dip- 
ingono sopra, ma bisogna accordarli in modo che si mescoli con una parte della detta ver- 
nice interamente fatta, tre parti di assai buono olio di noce [...]. Per servirsene, bisogna 
passare leggermente una spugna assai morbida imbevuta di detta vernice sui colori morti 
e subito dipingere sopra, poiché essa fa scorrere i colori, e fa che essi frammischino per- 
fettamente”; cfr. also n. 915. The same procedure, attributed to the Old Masters, will be 
proposed by J. B. Oudry in a lecture at the French Academy, (Discours sur la pratique 
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Throughout the seventeenth century, the use of varnishes made of soft resin 
in volatile solvents, described by Armenini and Borghini, and often repeated, 
as we have seen, in later texts, will become increasingly frequent, especially in 
Northern Europe, where these compositions will almost completely replace 
oil varnishes.497 

Philipp Hackert in 1787 will strongly recommend the use of this kind of 
varnish, declaring it to be adopted by the majority of Northern painters, and 
proposes a recipe made from mastic resin dissolved in essence of turpentine, 
suitable both as a finishing varnish for paintings, and as a protective layer and 
consolidant in restoration.498 In order to further confirm the validity of his the- 
sis, Hackert will cite among others, Armenini, maintaining that this formula- 
tion, according to the latter, had been adopted by Correggio and Parmigianino.499 


de la peinture et ses procédés principaux, ébaucher, peindre a fond, et retoucher, 1752) in 
which he suggests to alternate very thin varnish layers between several oil layers, whereas 
J.-F.-L. Mérimée (De la peinture a U’huile, Paris, 1830), will suggest adding varnish to oil as a 
binder, also stating that he is revealing the secret of the Old Masters, cfr. SWICKLIK 1993, 
pp. 157-160. The reference to Venetian painting is also corroborated by the presence, in 
the cross-sections of paint samples from paintings by Titian, of resinous layers underlying 
later original paint layers, cfr. GARRIDO 1999, pp. 33-41 e PARRA 1999, pp. 43-46. 

497 The indication is usual of oleoresin-based mixtures (turpentine, rosin) and/or mastic 
resin in essential oils, constantly to be found in Dutch sources from the eighteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, cfr. STOLS-WITLOX 2001, pp. 241-284. For these resins cfr. notes 484 
and 485. 

498 HACKERT 1787; NAPOLI, ROMA, DRESDA 2005-2006; Mastic varnish in essence of tur- 
pentine will remain by far the most used formulation of varnish to be used up to today 
as a protective coating in restoration. From the first half of the nineteenth century, 
thanks to the studies of Friedrich Lucanus, the use of dammar resin will also become 
widespread in restoration; it has very similar characteristics to mastic and is even more 
reversible; cfr. PERUSINI 2001, pp. 54-55. With the massive introduction of synthetic 
products in the 1950-60s, several synthetic resins have come into use, but presented 
with the many synthetic products on the market, and the numerous and specific quali- 
ties required for a restoration varnish, only a few acrylic and ketone polymers and co- 
polymers have proved useful for the purpose. Nonetheless, natural resins have never 
really been replaced by synthetic resins: in many laboratories they have been preferred, 
since their long term behaviour is better known, and they have more satisfactory charac- 
teristics in terms of optical performance and handling properties for their application. 
With reference to the experience on this matter at the Opificio delle Pietre Dure cfr., 
CIATTI 1995, pp. 169-76. We must point out the important studies conducted by René de 
la Rie to improve the performance of new synthetic materials, cfr. Berns-de la Rie 2003. 

499 Curiously, Hackert maintains that his varnish is the same as the one Giovan Battista 
Armenini described as being used by Correggio and Parmigianino, which is actually 
made, as we have seen, of fir turpentine and naphtha oglio d'abezzo in oglio di sasso (cfr. 
notes 484-485.). Hackert, who cites verbatim a large passage from Armenini’s Precetti, could 
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The image pursued by the Neo-classical artist, consists in a smooth, polished 
painting, in which each detail can be seen with absolute clarity, and this finds 
its perfect counterpart in Armenini; Hackert will cite his description word for 
word, finding in it the complete expression of his own view: 


Varnish, the effect of which is to brighten and bring out colours and keep 
them beautiful and vivid for a very long time; it also has the property of bring- 
ing-out all the details present in a work and making them appear clearly.5°° 


3.7.2 Glazes 

A greater transparency of the paint film is one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of oil painting, which allows effects which would be impossible to 
achieve with the opacity of tempera. A better imitation of natural effects, and 
the possibility the oil medium offers for imperceptible and more vibrant tonal 
modulation, with the slight variations offered by the transparent superposi- 
tion of thin layers that are peculiar to it, will be exploited in different ways, in 
different epochs and geographical areas. 

Leonardo also, in his experimental observations, would pay particular atten- 
tion to the transparency of colours in oil, and the possibility it offered of mak- 
ing use of superimposed layers in order to achieve particular effects. Certain 
passages describe his experiments with coloured glass, which are then directly 
verified in painting practice in terms of the possibility of creating hues through 
the superposition of differently coloured layers. 

In order to make “colours vivid and beautiful”5°! he recommends that 
the ground always be prepared of the purest white (il campo candidissimo), 
because a light under-layer will enhance their luminosity to the maximum 
extent. This is only true for transparent colours, he warns, as can be observed 
with coloured glass which will appear “of excellent beauty” when seen 
against the “luminous air’, in contrast to when they are seen against a dark 


not have been unaware of the exact recipe provided by Armenini, but it may be that he 
considered mastic in acqua ragia a product consistent with the mixture of olio di abezzo 
and olio di sasso, since both these formulations are based upon volatile solvents and tur- 
pentine, whether taken from fir (olio di abezzo) or larch (trementina veneta), and are often 
associated with mastic resin in several similar recipes, which became of increasingly 
common usage from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century; cfr. CERASUOLO 2005. 

500 ARMENINI 1586, p. 146: “le vernici, l’effetto delle quali è di ravivare e di cavar fuora i colori 
e mantenerli lunghissimo tempo belli e vivaci, et appresso ha forza di discoprire ancora 
tutte le minutezze che sono nelle opere e farle apparer chiarissime”. 

501 LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 223, $191 (f. 62v); original lost, ca. 1505-10. “vivi e belli i colori”. 
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background. The immaterial luminosity of colour, which the transparency of 
the oil medium makes possible, has often been seen as a characteristic of the 
earliest works of Netherlandish painters, in which the light reflected from the 
preparatory light ground plays a fundamental role. Leonardo observed and 
appreciated this potential of the oil medium, but his observations did not 
confine themselves to only registering conditions which allowed colour its 
“beauty”. 

Closely linked to his observations on the colour of air, which had led him 
to experiment with the application of a thin layer of lead white over a layer 
of black in order to reproduce the effect of blue,5°2 a passage of the Libro di 
pittura deals with “the alteration of transparent colours, laid on or mixed with 
different colours with/in different glazes”.5°% To the observation that “smoke 
coming out of chimneys’, will appear blue against the background of the chim- 
ney, but will appear of either grey or a reddish hue against the blue of the air, 
he opposes a series of examples of hues produced by the synthesis of trans- 
parent glazes of colour laid one over the other. Thus, “purple laid upon blue 
becomes the colour of violets’, blue over yellow will give green, “saffron on 
white will give yellow’, and “a light colour laid on darkness will appear blue, all 
the more beautiful the more the light and dark are excellent [intense ]”.5°* 

In another passage, after listing the six “simple colours” in order of their 
tonal value, by means of a personal interpretation of Alberti’s theory of the 
correspondence between colours and the elements,5° he goes on to then 
illustrate these, making a remarkable survey of the “diversity of all mixed 


502 Leicester 4r, RICHTER §300, 1506-1508 cc, cfr. supra 3.6.1 ‘Preparazione and Imprimitura’. 

503 “della mutazione de colori trasparenti dati o misti sopra diversi colori con la loro diversa 
velazione’, LIBRO DI PITTURA, I, p. 229, §205 (f. 67r); original lost, ca. 1505-10. 

504 Ibidem:“Quando un colore trasparente sopra un altro colore è variato da lui, lì si compone 
un color misto diverso da ciascuno de’ semplici che lo composono. Questo si vede nel 
fumo ussito de’ camini, li quali quando sono a riscontro al nero d’esso camino si fanno 
azzurri, e quando s'inalzano a riscontro all’azzurro dell’aria paiono berrectini o rosseggi- 
anti. E cosi il paonazzo dato sopra lo azzurro si fa di color di viola; e quando l'azzurro sarà 
dato sopra il giallo, egli si farà verde; e il croco sopra il bianco fa giallo; et il chiaro sopra 
l'oscurità fa azzurro, tanto più bello, quanto il chiaro e oscuro saranno più eccellenti”. 

505 ALBERTI 1436, Book One, $9. “Dico per la permistione de’ colori nascere infiniti altri col- 
ori, ma veri colori solo essere quanto gli elementi, quattro, dai quali più e più altre spezie 
d colori nascono. Fia colore di fuoco il rosso, dell’aere celestrino, dell’acqua il verde, e la 
terra bigia e cenericcia. Gli altri colori, come diaspri e porfidi, sono permistione di questi”. 
In the passage quoted in the previous note, Leonardo adds black and white to the four 
fundamental colours mentioned by Alberti, “perché il pittore non pò fare senza questi”. 
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colours”, that is those resulting from the union of “simple” colours. In this 
instance also, he makes use of coloured glass, this time inviting one to observe 
directly through the glass “all the colours of the countryside”, in order to ascer- 
tain which colours are formed by “such a mixture”, whilst at the same time 
evaluating their aesthetic worth. Seen through a yellow glass, certain colours 
may either “worsen or be improved”: for example blue, black and white will 
worsen, whereas green and yellow will be improved. This device will allow “the 
eye to glide over the colour mixtures, which are infinite in number” (“scor- 
rendo con l'occhio le mistioni de’ colori, le quali sono infinite”), thus generat- 
ing “newly invented mixtures and combinations” (“nove invenzioni di misti 
e composti”) which can be used in painting; he then goes through the same 
process with two panes of glass of different colour.5°® This passage seems 
to be linked to another, again in the Codex Urbinas, in which Leonardo pro- 
poses to organise a systematic repertory of all the colours that can be obtained 
through the mixture (mistione) of simple colours (colori semplici) in all pos- 
sible combinations—“one by one, then two and three at a time” and so 
on—starting this time with eight basic colours.5°7 His intention seems to have 


506 LIBRO DI PITTURA, I, pp. 245-246, §254 (f. 75v); original lost (Libro A 29), ca. 1505-10: “Se 
vogli con brevità vedere le varietà di tutti i colori composti, togli vetri coloriti e per quelli 
guarda tutti i colori della campagna che dopo quelli si veggono, e cosi vedrai tutti i colori 
delle cose che dopo tal vetro si veggono, essere tutte miste col colore del predetto vetro, 
e vedrai qual fia il colore che con tal mistione si raconci o guasti. Come sia il predetto 
vetro di color giallo: dico che le spezie delli obbietti che per tal colore passano all'occhio 
possano così peggiorare come megliorare: e questo peggioramento in tal colore di vetro 
accaderà alli azzurri, sopra e nero e bianco <sopra> tutti gli altri, e lo meglioramento 
accadrà nel giallo e verde sopra tutti gli altri; e così andrà scorrendo con l'occhio le mis- 
tioni de’ colori, le quali sono infinite, ed a questo modo farai elezione de’ colori di nove 
invenzioni di misti e composti; e 1 medesimo si farà con duoi vetri di vari colori anteposti 
all'occhio, e così per te potrai seguitare”. 

507 LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 232, $213 (f. 68r-68v); original lost, ca. 1505-10: “Della mistione 
delli colori l'uno con l’altro, la qual mistione s’astende inverso l'infinito. Ancora che la 
mistione de’ colori Puno con l’altro s’astenda inverso l'infinito, non resterò per questo che 
io non ne facci un poco de discorso. Ponendo prima alquanti colori semplici, [68v] e con 
ci<a>scuno di quelli misterò ciascun degli altri a uno a uno, e poi a due a due e a tre a 
tre, così seguitando insino all’intero numero di tutti i colori. Poi ricominzierò a mistiare 
li colori a due con due ed a tre con due, e poi a quattro, così seguitando insino al fine, 
sopra essi primi due colori. E poi ne metterò tre, e con essi tre accompagnerò altri tre, e 
poi sei, e così si seguirà e poi seguirò tal mistioni in tutte le proporzioni. Colori semplici 
dimando quelli che non sono composti, né si posson comporre per via di mistione d’altri 
colori. Nero, bianco, benché questi non sono messi fra i colori, perché l'uno è tenebre, 
e l’altro è luce, cioè Puno è privazione e l’altro è generativo, io non li voglio per questo 
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been to provide an important and useful contribution, (di grande utilita), to 
be placed somewhere “between the theory and practice of painting”, which 
would provide support for the practice of this art. 

Leonardo’s attention was always particularly directed to the transparency 
of colours, and this in his paintings also, in the execution of which he would 
rely to a great extent on effects achieved through the superposition of glazes— 
Lomazzo refers to his practice of applying “glaze upon glaze (velo), whether 
shadows or highlights’5°’—with a technique peculiar to himself, with no real 
counterpart in contemporary works.5°9 

The practice of glazing, albeit far less ‘experimental, was however 
widespread. 

The application of glazes of uniform thickness executed with transparent 
pigments such as lakes or verdigris bound in an oleo-resinous medium, was 
in fact already practiced in the tempera paintings of the fifteenth century,>!° 
indeed it is one of the very early documented uses of the oil medium, although 
used selectively and limited to translucent finishes.5!! 


lasciare indietro, perché in pittura sono li principali, con cid sia che la pittura sia com- 
posta d’ombre e di lumi, cioè di chiaro e scuro. Dopo il nero e il bianco seguita azzurro e 
giallo, poi il verde e il leonino, cioè taneto, o vo’ dire oquria; di poi il morello et il rosso; e 
questi sono otto colori, e più non è in natura, de’ quali io comincio la mistione; e sia primo 
nero e bianco; di poi nero e giallo, e nero e rosso; di poi giallo e nero, e giallo e rosso; e 
perché qui mi manca carta, i’ lascierò a fare tal distinzione nella mia opera con lungo 
processo; il quale sarà di grande utilità, anzi necessarissimo; e questa tal di<s>crizione 
s’intermetterà infra la teorica e la pratica della pittura. 

508 LOMAZZO 1591, p. 286: “Costui nel colorito ha servito alla grandezza del disegno e l’ha 
pienamente conseguita, tal che la forma degli uomini, così grandi come piccioli, ha rap- 
presentata con una nobil furia di colorito, esprimendo in loro diligentemente gli anda- 
menti suoi, dandogli le ombre et i lumi variatamente, con veli sopra veli. E nell’altre cose 
minori, come nelle berre, nelle chiome, nei capelli, nei fiori, nell’erbe, nei sassi, e singolar- 
mente nei panni, ha così vagamente et artificiosamente dato i colori, che occhio mortal 
niente più sa desiderare”. 

509 On Leonardo’s painting construction con veli sopra veli, with the extensive use of blotting 
colours with his fingers, already to be found in his earlier works cfr. BRACHERT 1969. 
Numerous studies have been devoted recently to the painting technique of Leonardo, 
cfr. DUNKERTON 2011, KEITH 2011, SPRING-MAZZOTTA-ROY-BILLINGE-PEGGIE 2011; 
KEITH-Roy-MORRISON 2011. 

510 Cfr. CONTI 1996, pp. 78-79 e n. 29, p. 130. 

511 This is the case of layers with an oleo-resinous binder used over metal leaf for the “pic- 
tura translucida” described in Heraclius and Theophilus, cfr. EASTLAKE 1847, pp. 30-45. 
Cennino Cennini also mentions lake or verdigris in oil to glaze on gold or silver leaf 
in order to make draperies, cfr. CENNINO, pp. 145-146: “Mettere il campo d’oro, diseg- 
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A technique widely adopted from the middle of the fifteenth century and 
throughout the whole of the sixteenth century, was used to imitate the lustre 
of [certain] textiles and of precious stones, and consisted in painting draperies 
for instance (or other objects in which one wanted to reproduce such sheen), 
using two distinct layers, the first a corpo, with solid opaque colours, mod- 
elled in chiaroscuro, in order to define the shape, the second using transparent 
colours, in order to enhance the colour with luminous reflections. Chapter 9 
of Armenini’s Precetti on oil painting, promises to deal with “the true manner of 
painting glazed drapery”(vero modo per far i panni velati), and indeed, towards 
the end of the chapter, we find a very interesting and accurate explanation of 
“drapery, which is to be glazed”, referring to a practice by this time was old-fash- 
ioned, and which evidently had its denigrators.5! Indeed Armenini, as though 
to justify the detail into which he had entered in his account of the technique, 
introduces the subject with the warning that “worthy artists despise this [tech- 
nique], because they find it offensive to see drapery of one colour only”, tes- 
tifying thus to the existence of a debate among artists which is more clearly 
expounded in Giovan Paolo Lomazzo's Trattato. In this treatise, Lomazzo gives 
the following title to two of the chapters: “On transparent colours and the way 
they are used”513 and “On the procedure for painting cangianti” 514 which goes 
to prove the widespread diffusion of the refined chromatic effects which are 
found in late Mannerist painting, which Lomazzo admires, not however with- 
out a considerable degree of reservation. 

He laments indeed the frequency of the excesses which have become the 
norm, so that “no drapery can ever painted to resemble wool or linen with a 
simple mixture of colours, without it being glazed with transparent colours to 
give it sheen’.5!5 


narvi il lavoro che vuoi, campeggiare ne’ campi d’un verderame ad olio [...]. Mettere il 
vestire d’argento; disegnare il tuo drappo quando hai brunito (ché così s'intende sempre), 
campeggiare il campo, o vero lacci, di cinabro temperato pur con rossume d’uovo; poi di 
una lacca fine ad olio ne da’ una volta o due sopra ogni lavorio, sì come laccio in campo”. 

512 ARMENINI 1586, p. 145. 

513 “Deicolori trasparenti e come si adoprano”, LOMAZZO 1584, book 3, chapter Ix, pp. 173-174- 

514 “Dell’ordine che si tiene in fare i cangianti”, Ivi, book 3, chapter x, pp. 175-176. 

515 Ivi, pp. 173-174: “il verderame et il verdetto avvivano e rappresentano la temperanza de gli 
smeraldi e simili materie trasparenti. I medesimi colori si usano ancora per dar il lustro 
e la vivacità al raso et all’ormesino alterati de i loro colori naturali sopra le abbozzature. 
La quale usanza è passata tanto inanzi che, senza risguardo alcuno dei precetti de l’arte, 
attendendo solamente alla vaghezza, si usa non solamente nei drappi nominati di sopra, 
ma ancora nei panni di falde contrarie, che non richiedono quella trasparenza o vivacità 
di seta. E non si può oggimai rappresentar panno alcuno di pura meschia [with a simple 
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In this indiscriminate use of transparent glazes, which are described by 
him as being suitable “for the sheen and vividness of satin and ormesino [a 
lightweight silk]” and which should therefore be confined to the representa- 
tion of these precious fabrics, he detects—with a certain degree of Counter- 
Reformation moralising—the signs of the “corruption” of the art, criticizing the 
lack of decorum in the representation of Christ and the Virgin Mary “dressed in 
wanton and glossy vestments, which they never would have worn”.516 

He provides a particularly effective description of glazes. They are created 
with “certain transparent colours, such as lake, verdigris and verdetto?!” [the 
intense colours of these range from deep purple-red and deep green to green- 
ish yellow] which are the colours at one’s disposal with the least body”, and 
are suitable to realistically imitate “as if they truly were, all transparent and 
clear bodies, such as carbuncles, rubies and so on”. Lomazzo describes, as also 
Armenini will do but more explicitly, the application of two distinct layers: 
first, the areas to be glazed are sketched with full-bodied colours—sono di 
meschie finte abbozzate—then transparent pure colours such as red lake, are 
applied on top of them si da sopra la lacca pura, netta e bella which, allow- 
ing the underlying layer to show through, will confer to this area a deep and 
natural luminosity, as if it were covered by a fiery transparent glass, un vetro 
di fuoco lucido.518 With verdigris and verdetto one can imitate “emeralds and 


colour mixing] simile alla lana o tela, che non si voglia avelare di colori trasparenti per 
dargli il lucido”. Please note that Lomazzo uses the term meschia for what Armenini calls 
mestica, that is the mixing of colours in small pots or on the palette. 

516 Ibidem: “doverebbesi pur pigliar essempio dal naturale e vedere se in quello sono queste 
varietà e superstizioni d’affettata vaghezza, la quale si vede in molte opere eccellenti 
di coloro che l'hanno con ogni studio seguita, talvolta anco tralasciata per non confon- 
dere con quella il disegno, come si vede chiaro nel colorire dei sopradetti pittori, veri 
padri della pittura, che sono stati nemicissimi di questa corrottela dell’arte; veramente 
corrottela, percioché, oltre che non si mostra la forza dell’arte, si commette anca gran- 
dissimo errore in usarla molte volte anca contro ogni decoro: poiché non solamente ne’ 
Santi, ma nell’istesso Cristo e Regina de’ cieli è stata usata, rappresentando in loro lumi e 
lascivie d’abiti e vesti, che da loro non furono usate mai”. 

517 The verdetto Lomazzo refers to, is to be identified with giallo santo, cfr. supra p. 177 
note 117, a yellow lake. 

518 Ivi, p.173: “Ora lavorando ad oglio usansi questi colori per rappresentar, come se veri fos- 
sero, tutti i corpi trasparenti chiari, come sono i carbonchi, i rubini e simili; a’ quali, doppo 
che sono di meschie finte abbozzate, sì che paiono corpi senza il lucido della trasparenza 
e sua vivacità, si dà sopra la lacca pura, netta e bella, che viene a rappresentare in loro 
naturalissimamente i lumi c le oscurità ancora senza occupargli in parte alcuna, sì che da 
un vetro di fuoco lucido paiono coperte come sono i veri e naturali”. 
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similar transparent materials’, and the same colours are used in the imitation 
of the sheen of silk. 

This practice of glazing is a characteristic of oil painting, and the author 
points out that it is impossible to carry out in fresco, “even though the light or 
shade of transparency is achieved through disegno”519 

At the end of the chapter, Lomazzo refers to further transparent colours suit- 
able to be applied as glazes “on top of the abbozzature’, referring to their use by 
a number of different artists: “asphalt, to give sheen to blonde and brown hair”, 
and “very fine umber mixed with the lake”.520 

Armenini’s accurate account of the process of glazing, alongside Lomazzo’s 
fine description of the effects sought in glazed drapery, provides us with a com- 
plete reconstruction of this practice, the effects of which are often to be found 
in sixteenth century works. Armenini provides detailed instructions for paint- 
ing the bozze of the drapery to be glazed, giving two different procedures: one, 
described as a “new method” (novo modo) of painting green drapery, consists 
of a first layer of “coarse smalt” and “yellow lake?” ground together on the 
slab, and is completed with a verdigris glaze “containing common varnish, 
which is usually included in all colours, when the underlying ones are to be 
glazed”;522 the other is based on a mixture of green, black and white, and is 
to be glazed with verdigris to which some common varnish and yellow lake 
(giallo santo) must be added.523 It is also worth noting that the author advises 
that “on the bozze of the drapery to be glazed, colours need to be applied much 


519 “benchè si dia il lume o ombra della trasparenza per forza di disegno.” 

520 Ivi, p. 174: “sono ancora altri colori trasparenti, i quali si adoprano sopra le abbozzature a 
dar il lustro a quelle cose che lo ricercano: per il che si adopera l’aspalto, per dar il lucido 
a i capelli biondi e castanei; e parimenti il falzalo finissimo mischiato con la lacca”. The 
artists adopting the use of glazes according to Lomazzo, are Leonardo, Cesare da Sesto, 
Andrea del Sarto, then Correggio, Tiziano, Gaudenzio Ferrari and Boccaccino. As we can 
deduce from Lomazzo’s text, falzalo, is another word for umber, cfr. supra, 3.3.1. ‘Lists of 
Pigments in Borghini and Lomazzo’ 

521 Giallo santo, cfr. p. 177, note 117. 

522 ARMENINI 1586, p. 144; ivi, p. 145: “Ci sono alcuni che, nel fare i panni verdi, tengono novo 
modo: pigliano del smalto grosso con giallo santo e, quelli mesticati insieme su la pietra, 
ne fanno nascere un verde bonissimo per lo abozzar quelli; i quali asciutti, li velano col 
verderame, che dentro abbia vernice commune, la qual si suol mettere in tutti i colori 
quando si velano gli altri, che vi è sotto”. 

523 Ivi, p. 145: “Se il panno si ha da far verde, il modo predetto sarà che, dopo che con verde, 
negro e bianco si sarà bozzato, che sia alquanto crudetto, si giunge poi con verderame un 
poco di vernice comune e di giallo santo”. 
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more roughly than elsewhere”.524 The preparatory layers had to be executed 
piu crudi, that is more roughly, with brighter and cruder contrasts, allowing 
for the damping effect and lowering of tone produced by the overlying glaze. 
Glazes were to be evenly spread with a big squirrel brush, then beaten with 
the palm of the hand or a wad containing a ball of cotton-wool covered with 
canvas, in order to spread the paint evenly, and eliminating any trace of the 
brush; this operation could then be repeated, if necessary, once the previous 
layer of glaze had dried.525 The process for the application of a red lake glaze 
was similar (to which varnish always had to be added), as indeed for any other 
colour to be used as a glaze.526 Armenini’s notes on the ‘tricks of the trade’ 
are extremely interesting, as these are hardly ever reported by artists. For the 
execution of glazes, only a small quantity of paint must be employed, and this 
spread extremely evenly. This is why it is first applied with a soft brush, and 
then blotted in order to eliminate any excess, and to even out the application. 
In some paintings, it is often possible to trace the means employed to even out 
the glazes, from either the canvas-weave or the finger-print, or that of the palm 
of the hand.52” 


3-7-3 Finishes and Retouching 

Armenini, who repeatedly insists, as we have seen, on the importance of the 
finishing touches (the finiture) in a painting, provides precise and detailed 
instructions in each chapter on how to carry out these final, fundamental 
applications of paint. 


524 Ibidem: “nelle bozze dei panni che sono da velarsi [colours] vogliono andar più crudi assai 
degli altri”. 

525 Ibidem: “si vien velando tutto egualmente con un penello grosso di vaio e, compito, si 
batte o con la pianta della mano o con un piumazzolo di bambase coperto di tela lina, 
finché il color dato si vegga esser per tutto eguale, senza che vi apparisca segno alcuno di 
pennellate”. 

526 Ibidem:“Mase si farà di lacca si tien con quella il medesimo stile, mettendovi dentro della 
predetta vernice, e così si de’ fare d’ogni altro, quando si è per velarli”. 

527 Cfr. ROTHE 1998, p. 83, in which the author, among many interesting observations on 
Dosso Dossi’s technique, notes the presence of finger prints, or fine canvas-weave, on 
the greens, sometimes on reds and even on blues, consistent with what we learn from 
Armenini and Lomazzo, that is on colours used for glazing. Jill DUNKERTON (1999, p. 256) 
identifies an equivalent glazed-drapery technique as described by Armenini, in a paint- 
ing by Altobello Melone, a Lombard painter, and a pupil of Romanino (Cristo portacroce, 
oil on panel, National Gallery, Londra): she also publishes a macro-photograph of the 
presence of a red lake glaze which bears the trace of the use of a wad to blot the glaze, in 
Christ's drapery. Similar traces have been found in Garofalo’s Visione di Sant'Agostino, also 
in the National Gallery, cfr. DUNKERTON-PENNY-SPRING 2002, pp. 31-32, and in Marco 
Pino’s Crocifissione in San Giacomo degli Spagnoli, Napoli, cfr. CERASUOLO 2003, p. 107. 
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In conclusion, he inserts a whole presentation dedicated specifically to 
‘finish’: “How commendable it is to finish one’s work well, and how distaste- 
ful it is to do the opposite; with what skill fresco, secco and oil paintings are 
retouched, by those who want to finish them excellently”.528 

This short chapter, rather than describing further processes, seems to be 
motivated by the author's desire to reiterate his opinion on the necessity of 
dedicating all care to achieving perfection in a painting. His enthusiasm in 
sustaining his opinion is so great, that it leads him to praise in terms even 
more positive than those of Vasari, the Masters of the “age in which Pietro 
Perugino lived”, of whom he had been not a little critical on elsewhere.529 
The artists of the past were always scrupulously dedicated to finding “those 
last finishes and refinements” that can no longer be found in contempo- 
rary works. And yet diligenza allows those “who uses it reasonably” to bring 
together “all the parts of the work, suitably harmonised and tuned together’, 
to reach the necessary synthesis and cohesion. The author does not hide his 
aversion, also moral, towards those who dare expose works in “honourable 
places, partly sketched, partly half-finished, some parts well-done and many 
labouringly blotched”.530 

Alongside the criticism of carelessness in execution, Armenini places a sin- 
gular condemnation of painting di pura maniera, this term already appearing 
here with its entirely negative connotations, in tones not dissimilar to those 
that would be employed by Bellori in his severe censure:53! 


528 “Quanto sia laudabile il finir bene l'opere sue e quanto sia dispiacevole il fare all’opposito; 
con qual arte si rivede e si ritoccano le pitture che sono fatte a fresco, a secco et a olio, per 
chi vuoi condurle per eccellenza finite”, ARMENINI 1586, book 2, chapter 10, pp. 148-152. 

529 Ivi, pp. 148-149: “Et è certo che se quei maestri, che furono all’età che visse Pietro Perugino, 
avessero ben posseduti quelli estremi del far con bella maniera, sì come acquisirono dipoi 
molti e che non fosse stata tagliente e secca, nel modo che ancor si vede, io stimo che i 
posteri di poco gli avrebbono avanzati, perciò che nelle sue cose molto più se gli conosce 
l’amore e lo stento della diligenza, che d’ogni altra parte, la quale è veramente che dà gli 
estremi dell’arte”. For the position towards the Early Masters, far more critical in other 
passages, cfr. ARMENINI 1586, pp. 137; 257-258. 

530 Ivi, 1586, p. 149: “io non so veder per che cagione così vilmente da molti si manchi, essi pur 
tuttavia vedendo di quanto poco utile et onore sia a colui che ardisce di metter fuori opere 
di qualità e luoghi onorati, che siano parte abbozzate, parte mezzo finite, alcune cose ben 
fatte e molte a fatica macchiate”. 

531 The famous declaration is to be found at the beginning of Annibale Carracci’s vita, cfr. 
BELLORI 1672, p. 31: “gli artefici, abbandonando lo studio della natura, viziarono l’arte con 
la maniera, o vogliamo dire fantastica idea, appoggiata alla pratica e non all'imitazione”. 
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What is worse, and moreover usual, is seeing nudes painted purely di 
maniera and drapery and clothes painted without giving them strength 
through shadows with a minimum of relief, and without giving them true 
colours, which is such a necessary thing, to be taken from live models, 
and from the best [masters ]532 


Nor can we consider arbitrary the resemblance between observations such as 
this and what will converge in the pages of Bellori, as Armenini is frequently 
seen to refer to a number of issues that will become close to the heart of the 
reformers celebrated by the Roman historian. Grassi had already shown that 
several themes that Bellori would develop, find in Armenini precise anteced- 
ents, not least the definition of idea, almost identical to that which will find 
expression in the homonymous introductory essay in Bellori’s Vite.533 We 
believe the passage we have just cited supports Giovanni Romano’s suggestive 
hypothesis, that imagined that in 1586, Armenini’s pages “might have been read 
by some of the Bolognese painters from the Carracci family, who had just met 
with success”; from this he tried to then “inductively reconstruct the reactions 
to the chapters on colour”534 According to Romano, the Carracci would not 
have been displeased with Armenini’s invitation to find inspiration in sculp- 
tures “not only made of marble and bronze, but sooner live models, such 
as a handsome man, a beautiful woman, a fine horse’, but he thinks it likely 
that they would have also found interesting the more specifically didactic 
pages by Armenini, “for certain empirically naturalistic aspects”.535 There are 


532 “Quello ch'è peggio e che più si costuma, è il veder dipingersi gl’ignudi tuttavia di pura 
maniera et i panni e le vesti senza darli forza con l’ombre ch’abbino un poco di rilievo, né 
meno esserli date le vere tinte, ch'è pur cosa tanto necessaria a esser tolte da’ naturali vivi 
e da’ migliori”, ARMENINI 1586, p. 149. 

533 GRASSI 1948, p. 51; the author observes that if Bellori “uses the concept to express his 
opinion on individual artists, so that Idea now comes to mean either invenzione, or gusto, 
or ingegno, |. ..], Bellori’s definition is more theoretical than that of G.B. Armenino. Bellori 
states, in fact, that an image, the model (idea) in the mente, must already be perfetta ed 
eccellente before execution; whereas G.B. Armenino thinks an image is like a shadow, 
un'ombra, and must be clarified and expressed, through each and every moment of exe- 
cution”. Grassi also hypothesises that Bellori could have been inspired by Armenini for 
his considerations on the portrait, since both argue that likeness, being a passive copy 
of physiognomy, is generally achieved by artists lacking disegno e maniera according to 
Armenini, and without idea alcuna according to Bellori, therefore occupying a lower level 
of art. 

534 ROMANO 1988, p. 37. 

535 Ibidem. Armenini’sentence (1586) is on p. 252. 
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several ideas that anticipate the teachings of the Carracci Academy, formed 
just as the Ravenna edition of the Precetti was being published, but, although 
Armenini’s awareness of the crisis allows him to identify very perceptively its 
symptoms, it does not lead him to reject the culture of which this crisis was the 
result. Armenini continues to hope for a reform that would bring the formal 
principles of the Maniera back to life, whereas the Carracci would base their 
programme on the awareness of the irreparable crisis in Mannerist disegno.536 

Armenini appeals to the moral sense of the young artists whom he addresses: 
if they ever want to “occupy places and works pertaining to men of noble mind’, 
there are no valid reasons that will justify superficiality and lack of commit- 
ment, not even miserable wages or the customers’ incompetence.537 It is the 
example of those great artists, on whose works “high-minded artists” 
should model themselves, that must serve as caution: they—and he cites 
Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, Correggio and Beccafumi—were allo diligen- 
tissimi in their finish. Their paintings, executed in all three of the previously 
described techniques (fresco, tempera and oil), testify to such a “patience and 
harmony of colour’, that the very frescos “exceed [the finish in] miniatures”,538 
Armenini has personally verified what he is stating, and he praises Leonardo 
more than anybody else, since during his stay in Milan he had admired some 
of his “wonderful paintings’, along with “small drawings’, shown him by certain 
old painters, which charmed him for their perfect finish: in many things, he 
concludes, “diligence is no less important than genius (ingegno)”.53? Without 
falling into excess, of course, but a “satisfactory and not obstinate” diligence 
is mandatory in works exhibited to public judgement. The fact that Leonardo 
represents for Armenini the greatest example of diligence, shows that his 
ideal of perfection does not consist in a static and pre-ordained execution of 
processes—the much criticised and misunderstood fondamenti immutabili. 
Perfection is for him above all a search, a process in a dynamic sense, that con- 
sists in not contenting oneself with what chance and the craft allow you to 
throw down with the brush, but rather in the pursuit of excellence as far as 
is possible: it is not by chance that the qualities that are reiterated along with 


536 ROMANO 1988, p. 37. 

537 ARMENINI 1586, pp. 149-150. 

538 Ivi, p. 150: “Io ho vedute cose di costoro dipinte in questi tre modi, che al presente trat- 
tiamo, con tanta pazienza et unione di colori, ch’ eziamdio le loro opere a fresco passano 
ogni uso di minio”. 

539 Tbidem: “e nel vero è manifesto che si trova in molte cose non esser men grata la diligenza 
che l'ingegno”. 
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diligence in commenting Leonardo’s work are “intelligence and knowledge’, 
ingegno. 

The new practical indications in this chapter are few, because for both tem- 
pera and oil painting Armenini just repeats what he has already put forward in 
the chapters devoted to these subjects, where he had already emphasised the 
importance of finish.54° Of great importance, however, is what he tells us on 
the subject of a secco finishing on frescos, since he balances Vasari’s absolute 
veto on the matter. It is for this reason that Armenini’s treatise has been polem- 
ically referred to by Alessandro Conti as a fundamental testimony against the 
postulate that pre-supposed sixteenth century technique to always be a buon 
fresco,>*! based on Vasari’s categorical statements: 


But beware of having to retouch it with colours that contain size pre- 
pared from parchment, or the yolk of egg, or gum or tragacanth, as many 
painters do, for besides preventing the wall from showing up the work 
in all clearness, the colours become clouded by that retouching and in a 
short time turn black. Therefore let those who desire to work on the wall 
work boldly in fresco and not retouch a secco, because, besides being a 
very poor thing in itself, it renders the life of the pictures short.542 


Borghini is just as peremptory in his veto, and here, as in other passages, he 
limits himself to echoing Vasari’s precepts: 


And it is necessary to proceed with great judgement in this work, as the 
wall will, as long as it is wet, show colours in a way which will have a dif- 
ferent effect to when it dries; most of all, beware not to retouch anything 
with parchment size, or yolk of egg, or gum, or tragacanth, for besides 
preventing the wall from showing the work in all clearness, the colours 
become clouded by that retouching, and in a short time turn black. 
Therefore, those who paint in fresco must finish their work completely 


540 Cfr. supra 3.5.2. e 3.6.2. 

541 CONTI 1986. 

542 “Ma bisogna guardarsi di non avere a ritoccarlo co’ colori che abbiano colla di carnicci, o 
rosso di uovo, o gomma o draganti, come fanno molti pittori; perché, oltra che il muro non 
fa il suo corso di mostrare la chiarezza, vengono i colori appannati da quello ritoccar di 
sopra, e con poco spazio di tempo diventano neri. Però quelli che cercano lavorar in muro, 
lavorino virilmente a fresco, e non ritocchino a secco; perché, oltra lesser cosa vilissima, 
rende più corta vita alle pitture”, VASARI 1550 and 1568, I, pp. 129-130. 
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each day, without having to retouch it a secco, so that their painting will 
last longer and they will be judged a better master.543 


Conti argued that Armenini, not a gifted painter, was more realistic in report- 
ing actual work-shop practice, in comparison with the literary image of the 
artist as proposed by Vasari or Borghini: “far removed from the debate of the 
comparison between the arts (the paragone), and pressed perhaps by the prob- 
lem of correcting the painting after the first draft (and not only of harmonising 
or bringing together fore-ground and back-ground), he has no reason to hide 
the techniques used in finishing in mural paintings”.544 

Conti analysed the fortune of Vasari’s myth of buon fresco, by identifying 
its origin in relation to the paragone between painting and sculpture, and the 
exposition in the Proemio to the work as a whole in which, in order to empha- 
sise painting's superiority in terms of difficulty, Vasari answered the sculptors’ 
argument—the impossibility making corrections in marble, the necessity of 
greater giudizio—with an analogous irreversibility in the process of fresco, 
and the need for as much judgement in the face of it. In this logic, a secco 
corrections can only appear cosa vilissima, and “patches, stains, insertions” 
are evident proof of incompetence and lack of skill in the artist, analogous 
to “inserted pieces in sculpture”.545 Wall painting in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, as Conti rightly observes, did not consider an execution fully 
in fresco, but always included certain layers to be executed a secco, and the 
diversification of surface effects through the application of oil, wax or varnish, 
if we are to believe Leon Battista Alberti’s indications.546 Vasari’s technical 


543 “e bisogna in questo lavorio andar con gran giudizio, conciosia che il muro mentre è molle 
mostri i colori a un modo, i quali come è secco faranno un altro effetto; e soprattutto è da 
guardarsi di non avere a ritoccare alcuna cosa co’ colori che abbiano colla di limbellucci, o di 
rosso d'uovo, o di gomma, o di draganti; perciocché il muro non mostra la sua chiarezza et i 
colori ne vengono appannati et in breve spazio di tempo divengon neri. Perciò chi dipinge a 
fresco finisce a pieno ogni giorno l’opera sua senza averla a ritoccare a secco, che così le sue 
pitture avranno più lunga vita et egli ne sarà reputato miglior maestro”, BORGHINI 1584, p. 170. 

544 CONTI 1986, p. 17 “lontano dal paragone fra le arti ed incalzato, forse, dal problema di 
correggere (non solo di armonizzare od intonare con un avanti e indietro armonioso) le 
pitture dopo la prima stesura, Armenini non ha motivo di nascondere i modi di finitura 
dei dipinti murali”. 

545 VASARI 1568, I, p. 23. CONTI 1986, p. 18. Cfr. 2.3. Paragone: the terms of a technical challenge 
and 3.4. The myth of “vero fresco’. 

546 CONTI 1986, pp. 18-23. This manifold universe has appeared in all possible variations 
in the huge amount of material collected and analysed in the Conference Materiali e 
tecniche nella pittura murale del Quattrocento, cfr. MATERIALI E TECNICHE 2002, and 
now FABJAN-CARDINALI-DE RUGGIERI 2010. 
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challenge, although undoubtedly representing a model of perfection and con- 
trol, cannot thus be seen as the norm, whereas Armenini’s simple prescriptions 
lead us to a more realistic logic. What leaves us slightly perplexed is Conti’s 
assertion that Armenini would recommend finishing a secco because of his 
technical inadequacies. It would be unfair towards Armenini, who never hid 
those limitations, to undermine on this basis the theoretical solidity of his pro- 
gramme, and reduce to the rank of functional expedients what for our author 
were means directed to achieving the highest aesthetic quality.54” Moreover, 
this would actually invalidate Conti’s own reference to Armenini’s description, 
when recognising the same procedure as that adopted by Michelangelo in the 
Last Judgement.548 

Conti observes that Armenini’s advice on a secco finish are not to be applied 
to the shadows executed in the vault of the Sistine Chapel; however, it is inter- 
esting to note that the characteristic ductus of the fresco layers in the vault 
observed by the scholar, the “fine barely visible hatching that often disappears 
in the modelling of the figures and drapery”, a remnant of the old handling 
habits of tempera, but also, we might add, of the drawing practice of the age, 
finds precise confirmation in the description made by Armenini in the chap- 
ter on fresco painting; a way to granire the nude “by hatching them in many 
directions with very thin shadows’ applied in fresco, a technique which he 
attributes to Michelangelo, among others.549 

Returning to chapter 10, Armenini here summarises the difficulties of fresco, 
expressing his regret at the fact that it is hard, in fresco, “to carry out this last 


547 On Armenini’s awareness of his limits, expressely declared in order not to undermine his 
precetti, cfr. ARMENINI 1586, p. 256 and what has been already observed supra on pp. 74-76. 

548 CONTI 1986, pp. 62-70. 

549 ARMENINI 1586, p.135; the other artists mentioned are Daniele da Volterra and Francesco 
Salviati. The passage, cited by CONTI as an Appendix to his study (1986, pp. 193-200), 
along with the corresponding chapter, cannot have been missed by the latter, but prob- 
ably, being more concerned with proving the presence of dry, a secco, finishings in the 
Sistine Chapel, he had deliberately omitted the indications in the treatise which did not 
directly refer to the matter in hand. And yet the analogy between the two descriptions is 
quite evident: a fresco, ARMENINI 1586, p. 135: “lavorasi poi li ignudi come di più difficoltà 
ne i loro muscoli col tratteggiarli per più vie con liquidissime ombre, di modo che si veg- 
gono condotti come di granito”; and a secco, ivi, p. 151: “Quivi nel ritoccare gli scuri alcuni 
ci sono, i quali se ne fanno uno di un acquerello di nero e lacca fina insieme, col quale 
ritoccano ancora i nudi, ne’ quali fa un bellissimo effetto, perché vi tratteggiano sopra, 
come si suol fare su le carte, quando in esse si dissegna di lapis nero, il che fanno con un 
pennello di vaio alquanto grosso, onde li vanno con grande destrezza conducendo a poco 
a poco nel modo che si fa di granito” (cfr. CONTI 1986, pp. 59-70). 
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step satisfactorily’, especially for the works destined to remain in the open; for 
this reason he praises those who prepare the work in the best possible manner 
thanks to “well finished” cartoons, so that they will be able to put the “hues 
and shadows’ in their appropriate places, thus finishing alla prima with dark 
tones, “liquid and thin”.550 

In indoor works, though, a “perfect harmony” can be achieved through the 
execution of a secco finishing touches, by painting the bozze sode while the 
lime is extremely fresh, then bringing them to perfection a secco “with the fin- 
est colours’, without injury, although, the author warns “in the long term, these 
will suffer”.55! 

We then find the very description of acquerello di nero e lacca fina com- 
mented on by Conti. It is interesting to note how, in the declared analogy with 
hatching in black chalk (/apis nero), Armenini recalls his own emphatic words 
with regard to the latter method, to be used “with such skill that no crudeness 
nor hardness is perceived by the eye”:552 the praise of a free and confident han- 
dling in hatching with black chalk, is transferred to the technique of wall paint- 
ing. Thus, we might add “the taste for overt handling, for the artist’s touch, of 
many sixteenth century Masters” that Conti sees in the “continuous and subtle 
granitura of the shadows on the nudes”553 of Michelangelo's Last Judgement, 
perhaps finds its origin also in the pleasure taken in the visible handling char- 
acteristics of drawing. 

The materials referred to are black (although unspecified, it could be lamp- 
black (nerofumo**) and lake, bound with one of the three typical binders of 
a secco painting: gum, animal glue or egg tempera, the latter guaranteeing a 


550 ARMENINI 1586, p. 151: “per questo io laudo coloro che a ciò vi provedono co’ mez(z)i de 
i cartoni, che siano ben finiti per le loro proprie mani, perché, poste che si sono le tinte e 
l’ombre ne’ luoghi suoi, alla prima se li danno poi i fini de’ tratti con i scuri liquidi e sottili”. 

551  Ibidem:Main quelle che vanno al coperto, se gli può usare perfetta unione con il ritocca- 
rle a secco, perciò che, fatte che si hanno le bozze sode, mentre che la calce è freschissima 
e dipoi quando è asciutta, si può, con i colori finissimi, condurle a quella perfezzione che 
si vuole, essendo cosi permesso, senza nocumento de’ colori; ma questi però in lunghezza 
di tempo si sono veduti mancare”. 

552 Ivi, p. 72: “dipoi si vien col medesimo [lapis] trattegiando per più vie, ma con tal destrezza, 
che non te apporti a gli occhi crudezza né durezza alcuna”. With reference to lapis draw- 
ing, cfr. pp. 157-159 and notes 48-54; cfr. supra, the footnote 549 for the quotation about 
acquerello finishings. 

553 CONTI 1986, p. 62. 

554 On the suggestions that may have originated in Vitruvius’ recipes on the use of this pig- 
ment in wall painting, cfr. CONTI 1986, pp. 34-35. 
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better resistance and depth of colour.555 The use of lamp black for painting on 
walls a secco, is confirmed by Lomazzo’s remarks on the use of this pigment: 
“the caligine (lamp black) which is much used to work a secco on wall”.556 

Always cursory when it comes to discussing painting a secco on canvas, 
Armenini reminds one that these are retouched in the same way (with gum, 
glue or tempera), as he had already recommended in the apposite chapter, and 
warns again that it is better that the canvas should be previously dampened, 
è bene ch'inanzi si rinfreschino quei luoghi, before proceeding with the finishing 
touches.557 

For oil painting also, Armenini reiterates what he had already expounded 
in the chapter dedicated to this technique, and makes some additional com- 
ments: the parts requiring an accurate revision are “the extremities of flesh, 
hair, eyes and nails” and in general all small details, which always remain insuf- 
ficiently finished in the first painting, weakening, and fading away—vanno 
morendo—or else appearing raw in the darks—s'incrudiscono—so that it will 
become necessary to repeat the operation, until they are made “lively, fresh, 
united soft and pleasant”.558 Before proceeding to the finishing stage, the part 
in question should be evenly oiled with a “linen cloth” dipped in walnut oil, 
then the excess should immediately be removed with another thin dry cloth.559 
Then, “by retouching, giving relief, softening, glazing and making all things 
recede”, every detail is thoroughly checked, as has always been the practice of 
the best artists, and is still practiced “by those who are experienced”.>©° The 
observation that the oiling out of the first painting “is more successful on pan- 
els than on canvas” is due to the fact that the asperities of the canvas do not 
allow the even spread of thin layers; in fact, the whole of the procedure for oil 
painting as described by Armenini is typical of panel painting, which, albeit 
achieving an extreme degree of perfection, has also exhausted the resources 
of its potential as a means of expression: the smoothness of the panel presents 


555 ARMENINI 1586, p. 151. For the description of the materials cfr. supra the paragraph on 
tempera painting. 

556 Lomazzo 1584, book 3, chapter Iv, p. 169 “la caligine, che molto si usa per lavorare in 
secco sopra il muro”. 

557  ARMENINI 1586, p. 152. 

558 Ibidem:“massime intorno a gli estremi de le carni, de’ capelli, de gl’occhi e dell’unghie e 
d’altre così fatte cose più minute, le quali non rimangono mai, mentre se li lavorano, finite 
abastanza, perché sempre gli vanno morendo o gli scuri s'incrudiscono, a i quali è neces- 
sario ritornarli più volte, con farli ritornar vivaci, freschi, uniti, morbidi e piacevoli”. 

559 Ibidem.This operation was also described in chapter 9. 

560 Ibidem: “dipoi, dove si vede esser bisogno, si vien ritoccando, rilevando, indolcendo, 
velando e ricacciando le prefate cose”. 
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itself as an immaterial surface, an illusory plane built of thin, smooth layers, in 
which glazes and finimenti will hide any trace of the elaborate processes which 
make up the final image. 

More than half a century earlier, Venetian painting had developed a different 
procedure that found in canvas and its rough surface the appropriate means 
for an execution that was made up of thick and impasted masses of paint, 
gloriously apparent, aiming to progressively and freely construct the painting 
with paint, without a pre-established drawing. In the rest of the peninsula also, 
the method destined to spread and allow new, unexplored formal outcomes, 
will be that of oil on canvas.561 

In spite of the illusory attempt to bring them back to life with precetti, the 
processes described by Armenini were meant to be totally supplanted. 

His work was really the testament of an era.56 


561 On the relationship between oil painting and the different supports cfr. (even though at 
times inexplicably inaccurate in the identification of materials), the detailed description 
in PESENTI 1973, pp. 347-348; and especially what Alessandro CONTI (1993, pp. 57-58) 
writes with his usual thoroughness: “in the sixteenth century a kind of painting is devel- 
oped, which does not hide the traces of the creative and technical process of image 
construction. Together with the reception of Michelangelo's non finite, several, stylisti- 
cally distant Masters (from Correggio to Beccafumi, Parmigianino, Romanino and the 
Venetians) do not hide the creative structure underlying their painting, under their finish 
and glazes. Titian provides the best example, since his brush-marks are evident in their 
thickness also. Visible strokes will become one of the main characteristics of modern 
painting: only oil painting allows this material evidence, that cannot be left by either 
fresco or tempera”. 

562 Cfr. SCHLOSSER 1924, p. 384. 
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Through the Paintings: A Few Significant Examples. 
Investigations Carried Out at the Capodimonte 
Museum in Naples 


Subjects, forms, materials and the processes of painting, variously discussed in 
the texts we have examined, find tangible expression in the works of art them- 
selves, unique documents in which all the manifold issues have been brought 
together. Probing these documents by confronting as far as is possible the 
results of the scientific investigations with those of more ‘traditional’ studies, 
the observation of the material qualities of the paintings with formal consid- 
erations, is a necessary and significant verification, and this despite the aware- 
ness that it will not be possible to find univocal correspondence between them. 

The Madonna del Divino Amore and the Madonna della gatta—the former 
recently reattributed to Raphael in part thanks to research revealing the clearly 
autograph handling in the under-drawing, the second unanimously attributed 
to Giulio Romano in the first moments of his autonomous activity, when he 
was still strongly linked to the Master in terms of working materials and formal 
solutions—present fascinating and complicated issues linked to the running 
of the workshop. 

The in-depth analysis of the stages linked to the invenzione has, through 
the reflectograms, produced new elements allowing one to observe the phases 
of a search for solutions that often follows paths that are far from obvious or 
straightforward. 

Late Raphael abandons the limpidly clear and essential quality found in the 
preparatory drawings of his years in Umbria and Florence, introducing—and 
this also in the graphic preparation of the painting—that constantly evolving 
and vibrant drawing process that is also to be found in his studies on paper, 
and that Gombrich linked to the influence of Leonardo and of his drawings 
marked by the componimento inculto. 

One further step towards the dissolution of the balance is taken by Polidoro 
da Caravaggio, whose frenetic search is carried out on small wood panels (now 
in Capodimonte), using them in the same way as blank sheets of paper, in 
order to weave a lattice of scribbled marks from which to summon up the vio- 
lent intensity of his images. 

Both instances validate the passages in De’ veri precetti in which Armenini 
concerned himself with “the different ways used by the best artists” in order to 
find their (invenzioni) inventions. 
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Parmigianino’s Sacra famiglia is a singular example of a technique, glue 
tempera on canvas, used primarily in works destined to be functional or 
ephemeral, and this—alongside the innate perishability of the technique— 
has meant that only very few examples have reached us, although the sources 
describe these works in great detail. Mazzola (Parmigianino) ennobles the 
technique by using it for a painting of great refinement in handling, attracted 
no doubt by the softness and delicacy of the effects that it allows. 

Finally, the examination of Sebastiano del Piombo’s works shows another 
technique which, as we have seen, met with extraordinary favour in the six- 
teenth century, in response to the demand for durable materials stimulated by 
the rampant success of the paragone between the arts, but also following the 
painterly inclinations of the Venetian artist, who found in slate’s dark back- 
ground the ideal under-layer on which to lay his suffused glazes and recreate 
delicate and suggestive atmospheres. 


41 Madonna del Divino Amore—The Complicated Genesis of a Simple 
Image 


Among Raphael’s Roman paintings executed for the private market, Vasari 
enthusiastically praises the picture for Leonello da Carpi (fig. 4.1), “as a mira- 
cle of colour and singular beauty [...] made with such strength and gracious 
beauty I do not believe that it can be equalled’, and for a long time this paint- 
ing was considered among Raphael’s masterpieces.! 


The present analysis is based on a campaign of research and analyses that the Capodimonte 
Museum embarked on in preparation for the 2012 exhibition on Raphael in Rome, organised 
by the Louvre and the Prado, on two paintings from the Farnese collection:—the Madonna 
del Divino Amore, generally attributed to Giovan Francesco Penni, and Giulio Romano’s 
Madonna della gatta. The present paragraph is based on the results of the research carried 
out together with Lorenza Mochi Onori and Marina Santucci, which was presented in a study 
day at the Auditorium of the Louvre (“Raphaél 4 Rome: les derniéres années’, 25 june, 2011). 
The text for that lecture, is partially presented here, and has been published in the “Bollettino 
d’arte’, MOCHI ONORI-CERASUOLO-SANTUCCI 201. I wish here to thank my colleagues 
with whom I shared this fascinating experience. The present paragraph includes new obser- 
vations made possible during the restoration, carried out by the author in the laboratories of 
the Soprintendenza of Naples between February and May 2012. 

1 VASARI 1568, IV, p. 185: “Lavorò un quadro al signor Leonello da Carpi signor di Meldola, 
il quale ancor vive di età più che novanta anni, il quale fu miracolosissimo di colorito e di 
bellezza singulare, attesoché egli è condotto di forza e d’una vaghezza tanto leggiadra che io 
non penso che e' si possa far meglio, vedendosi nel viso della Nostra Donna una divinità e ne 
la attitudine una modestia che non è possibile migliorarla. Finse che ella a man giunte adori 
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FIGURE 4.1 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Raphael, Madonna del Divino Amore, oil on panel, 


cm 140x109. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.2 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Raphael, Madonna del Divino Amore, infrared 
reflectogram. 


PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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Bought by Cardinal Alessandro Farnese in 1564 after the death of Rodolfo Pio,” 
it initially remained in Rome, where it is still recorded in the 1644 inventory, 
before being moved in 1662 to the quadreria of the Palazzo del Giardino in 
Parma. 

While at palazzo Farnese in Rome, the painting was much admired and 
repeatedly copied, as can be seen by the veritable harvest of documents,’ and 
the great number of surviving copies on canvas, panel and copper, in addition 
to diverse engravings.* 

Attributed to Raphael throughout the whole of the nineteenth century, it 
was substantially confirmed to belong to the Master by Passavant, who stated 
that it was entirely, or at least in the main parts, by the hand of Raphael.® 

Subsequently, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, although attributing without ques- 
tion the exquisite composition to the Master, recognising in it the refined bal- 
ance of the composition and the intertwining of emotions characteristic of 
his creations, came to the conclusion that the execution was the work of his 
assistants in the workshop, and in particular Giulio Romano: Raphael had “cre- 
ated the first thought and left the design to be realized by his disciple”.® 


il Figliuolo che le siede in su le gambe, facendo carezze a San Giovanni piccolo fanciullo, il 
quale lo adora insieme con Santa Elisabetta e Giuseppo. Questo quadro era già appresso il 
reverendissimo cardinale di Carpi, figliuolo di detto signor Leonello, delle nostre arti ama- 
tor grandissimo, et oggi dee essere appresso gli eredi suoi”. In the Torrentiniana edition the 
description was already present and identical, but for the notice “signor di Meldola, il quale 
ancor vive di età più che novanta anni”, and the updating, as a result of cardinal Rodolfo Pio’s 
death, of the probable presence of the painting with his heirs. 

2 MEYER ZUR CAPELLEN 2005,II, p. 247. SHEARMAN 2003, II, p. 1107. 

3 SHEARMAN 2003, II, pp. 1205-1207 (1569, request by Giulio della Rovere to have the Madonna 
copied by Federico Zuccari to be sent to the Marchese di Pescara), pp. 1244-1245 (1575, a copy to 
Fra Giovanni Antonino da Bologna); p. 1285 (1580, a copy by Lorenzo Costa, reported in Ippolito 
Capilupi’s will); p. 1292 (1581, letter from Baldo Falcucci to Francesco Maria 11 della Rovere, in 
which the former urges the latter to get a copy of “quella Madonna ch'ha il Cardinal Farnese di 
mano di Raffaello [. ..] essendo cosa bellissima e degna di lei”); p.1307 (1584, duchess Margherita 
thanks count Ferrara d’Este Tassoni for the gift of a copy taken from a Raphael painting, 
probably Cardinal Farnese’s Madonna). Altready in 1550, Vasari recalled a copy by Innocenzo 
da Imola when the painting must have been in Bologna, in the keeping of duke Leonello: 
“Avenne che il conte Giovan Batista Bentivogli, passando da Imola, gli persuase che volesse 
andare a stare a Bologna; per il che in quella condotto, contrafeceli un quadro di Raffaello da 
Urbino, già fatto al signor Lionello da Carpi”, Vasari 1550, ed. Barocchi-Bettarini, IV, p. 501. 

4 With reference to the copies, cfr. Leone de Castris in LA COLLEZIONE FARNESE 1995, p. 127; 
MEYER ZUR CAPELLEN 2005, II, pp. 250-251. 

5 PASSAVANT 1860, II, p. 123 “tout entier, ou du moins dans ses parties principales, de la main 
méme de Raphael”. 

6 CROWE-CAVALCASELLE 1885, II, pp. 167-169. 
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FIGURE 4.3 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Giovan Francesco 
Penni (attrib.), drawing taken from the painting 
Madonna del Divino Amore, charcoal, touches 
of white chalk, traces of tracing stylus and traces 
of a grid, on 7 conjoined sheets of white paper, 
mm 1340x110. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


From that moment on, began a progressive underestimation of Raphael’s con- 
tribution to the painting” by the majority of art historians. 

Its critical reception was nota little influenced by the presence at Capodimonte 
of a large drawing of the same size as the panel, from the collection of Fulvio 
Orsini, attributed to Giovan Francesco Penni (fig. 4.3).8 It was considered to be 
the preparatory cartoon for the painting, which led some critics to attribute the 
conception and idea of the painting to the pupil, rather than the Master? 


7 Cfr. Leone de Castris cit., p. 127. 

8 Cfr. Rossana Muzii’s entry in LA COLLEZIONE FARNESE 1994, pp. 308-309; HOCHMANN 1993, 
pp. 67-68, 86; SHEARMAN 2003, pp. 1438-1439. 

9 Such is the opinion of Fishel (1948) and Freedberg (1961), cfr. Leone de Castris cit., p. 127. 
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In fact, recent research has made clear, removing all doubt, that this is a 
copy on paper made from the painting, rather than a preparatory cartoon. 

The drawing is a perfect match of the final version of the painting, whereas, 
as we shall see, reflectography (fig. 4.2) has shown the presence under the 
paintlayers of an underdrawing testifying to an extremely complex elabora- 
tion of the composition, of which there is no trace in the Farnese ‘cartoon’. The 
large-scale drawing (the attribution to Penni would seem to be without foun- 
dation) may have been used to create one of the many painted copies, or may 
have constituted an artwork in itself, with the purpose of preserving an image 
of one of Raphael's most prized compositions.!° 

In the swings and roundabouts of Raphael attribution studies,"—which 
in the last century saw many works which had been traditionally considered 
autograph by the hand of the Master, firmly relegated to the workshop, to now 
be the object of further research which tends to return them to Raphael!?—the 
idea of the painting being an autograph has been recently reconsidered also in 
the case of the Madonna del Divino Amore.!3 

The revision is largely linked to the complex issue of the drawings, and the 
distinction between the hands of the pupils in the elaborate division of tasks 
in the workshop. One such drawing, the only one to have reached us among the 
many studies which must surely been made in preparation for the composi- 
tion, a study for the Saint Joseph in red chalk, now in the Vienna, Graphische 
Sammlung Albertina, (fig. 4.4). This was traditionally attributed to Raphael, 
then variously to Giulio (Oberhuber 1983) and Penni (Dollmayr 1895 and 
Pedretti 1987) on the back of the name put forward for the authorship of the 
painting, and is now considered once again to be by Raphael by Gnann.!4 


10 In Fulvio Orsini collection we find various copies of drawings and famous works 
expressly ordered by the collector (for instance copies from Michelangelo’s drawings by 
Giulio Clovio, copies from Raphael and Sebastiano del Piombo by Daniele da Volterra), 
in addition to precious autograph works by the same artists. Cfr. HOCHMANN 1993, 
PP. 49-91. 

11 GOULD 1982. 

12 In this revision, initiated by the contributions of John Shearman, Kathleen Weil Garris 
Posner, Cecil Gould, David Allan Brown and Konrad Oberhuber, the studies on the tech- 
nique of execution and examination of the painting during restoration played an impor- 
tant role, cfr. MANCINELLI 1979, GARRIDO 1985, LA FORNARINA 2000, JOVER DE CELIS 
2006. 

13  OBERHUBER 1999, p. 241; ROMA E LO STILE CLASSICO 1999, P. 144. 

14 Ibidem. 
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FIGURE 4.4 Wien, Graphische Sammlung Albertina, Raphael (attrib.), San 
Giuseppe, red chalk, mm 236x135. 
PHOTO CREDIT: WIEN, GRAPHISCHE SAMMLUNG 
ALBERTINA. 
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FIGURE 4.5 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail from 
the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


The underlying drawing revealed by reflectography, evidently autograph, 
now adds a crucial element to our knowledge of the painting, undoubt- 
edly influencing any evaluation of the Master’s participation in its making, 
and providing us with a beautiful, and previously unknown example of his 
graphic work. 

The transformations incurred by the initial drawing are radical and are evi- 
dence of continuous editing during the process of composition, both in the 
elements of the group and the relationship of the figures with the background. 

The presence of a large section of landscape (fig. 4.5), apparently also 
painted and not only sketched, shows that the initial composition did not 
include the figure of Saint Joseph, and that the scene opened out on the left 
onto a background that was far broader and more luminous, as in many other 
paintings, such as the Madonna del Cardellino, the Madonna d'Alba, and the 
majority of the small devotional paintings of the Roman period. 
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The landscape, rich in fine details—a stream with bridges, boats, little animals, 
a fence—was complemented by a singular architectural element, also painted 
rather than only drawn, in fact incised into the ground with a stylus, as exami- 
nation under raking light proves. This is a balustrade, standing proud against 
the landscape with columns and two sculptures all'antica, a Michelangelesque 
telamone-cherub and a small sphinx that serves as a plinth (fig. 4.6). 

The architecture which serves as background to the holy group was origi- 
nally more frontal and symmetrical: the pilaster which can still be seen on the 
right, was matched by a similar one on the opposite side, which encompassed 
a niche surrounding a painted relief, of which can be distinguished two figures 
facing one another with their arms extended towards the centre, as though they 
were holding a weight. Although the body of the dead Christ does not appear— 
or at least one cannot distinguish it—the image convincingly reminds one of 
the preparatory drawings for the Pala Baglioni, and in particular the pen study 
for the figures carrying the body which is in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
(Inv.P.11.532). The insertion of a deposition scene, represented as though it 
were an antique relief, would have been a dramatic reminder of the theme of 
the Passion evoked by the meeting of the child St. John and the Christ child, 
and in this it had a precedent in the relief of the Death of Meleager introduced 
by Luca Signorelli in the backdrop to the Deposition in the “Cappellina dei 
Corpi Santi” in Orvieto Cathedral.!5 

Ata quite advanced stage of the painting, Raphael decided to cover a con- 
siderable part of the landscape—the only element remaining is the fortress, 
visible in the upper section, above the dark cliff which covered the remain- 
der of the river scenery, and identified by Pedretti as the fortress of Meldola.!5 
The fact that the figure of Saint Joseph has been added at the same time as a 
significant re-planning of the composition, could lend weight to the hypoth- 
esis that the Albertina drawing is autograph, studied in its concise and solemn 
pose with a view to its addition to the painting, and then inserted directly with 


15 This important detail only became distinguishable recently, thanks to the re-elaboration 
of the image produced by the INOA scanner by Vittorio Barra; we will be dealing with this 
element at greater length in a forthcoming article. 

16 PEDRETTI 1987, p. 590 and note 20: according to Tiraboschi, the donation to Leonello 
Pio was made by Leone x in 1515, being another reason why Pedretti dates the painting 
to around 1515-16. In fact, Daniele Leoni has found that Leonello became lord of Meldola 
only in 1531, succeeding to his brother Alberto Pio, and cautiously suggests that the buyer 
of the painting could actually be Alberto, cfr. LEONI 2009, p. 10. Pedretti also proposed 
that Saint Joseph could be the portrait of the patron, and related to it a drawing in a 
Paris private collection from the Richardson collection with an old attribution to Raphael, 
which Pedretti maintains, though still attributing to Penni the Albertina drawing. 
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FIGURE 4.6 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail from the infrared 
reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


paint, with a few highly effective and summary brush strokes, without any pre- 
liminary drawing (figs 4.7, 4.8). 

The study of Raphael’s graphic production, has strengthened the hypoth- 
esis that he made considerable use of the help of his pupils for paintings and 
also drawings—as far as the transfer of his compositional ideas into a differ- 
ent scale or with a different degree of finish is concerned, without however 
relinquishing his control over their execution, and certainly not delegating to 
them the important and creative parts. All the substantial alterations which 
appear to have been introduced into the central group during the execution of 
the work must be by the hand of the Master as the new reflectograph made by 
INO-CNR, Florence, allows us to clearly appreciate—thanks to multispectral 
scanning, a technique introduced by the team itself, offering us great versatil- 
ity and efficacy.” 


17 The reflectography was carried out by Claudia Daffara and Marco Barucci of Gruppo 
Beni Culturali, INO-CNR (Istituto nazionale di Ottica) of Florence, coordinated by Luca 
Pezzati. A very recent multispectral scanner has been used, that acquires the infrared 
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FIGURE 4.7 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail from the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.8 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.9 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail from the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


The final version of the compositional group of the central figures was worked 
directly onto the panel surface with an extremely free and fluid line, similar 
to that found in Raphael’s drawings on paper. It suggests that after the free- 
hand transfer of a previously studied drawing, carried out to a certain degree 
of finish, perhaps even in certain parts to the painting stage, Raphael began 
to modify the contours of the figures and their related positions, searching for 
a balance that satisfied his idea. The most relevant changes affect, as we shall 
see, Saint Elisabeth (or Saint Anne?!8) and Saint John, while the pose of the 
Virgin Mary seems to have been defined from the very beginning in the present 


image in 12 wavelengths ranging between 952 and 2262 nanometers. This instrument 
allows one to capture extremely clear and metrically exact images, thanks to the scanning 
device and, depending on the nature of materials and different transparency of paint lay- 
ers, it is possible to evaluate specifically, for any area of the painting, the most appropriate 
wavelength with which to maximise the information in the under-drawing and the paint 
layers of interest. 

18 Although Vasari in his description of the painting speaks clearly of St. Elizabeth, the fig- 
ure could justifiably be interpreted as Saint Anne, the subject in those years of a great 
deal of attention from the point of view the front of religious iconography, cfr. on this 
PASTI 2012; in their entry on the painting in the exhibition catalogue LATE RAPHAEL 
2012, Joannides and Henry in fact interpret the figure as St. Anne. 
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FIGURE 4.10 

Florence, Uffizi, Raphael, Virgin 

and Child with the infant St John 
(1505-06), pen and traces of black chalk 
on white paper, mm 160x133. 

PHOTO CREDIT: FIRENZE 
SOPRINTENDENZA SPECIALE PER IL 
PATRIMONIO STORICO, ARTISTICO 
ED ETNOANTROPOLOGICO E PER IL 
POLO MUSEALE DELLA CITTA DI 
FIRENZE, SU CONCESSIONE DEL 
MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLE 
ATTIVITA CULTURALI E DEL 
TURISMO. 





position. It is interesting to note that the reference to Leonardo’s Saint Anne is 
much more explicit in the underlying drawing, as the contours of the hip and 
leg of the Virgin are there clearly visible (fig. 4.9), having been ‘dressed’ at a 
later stage with the abundant drapery that enhances the volumes. This effect 
was even more marked before the restoration, due to the alteration of the blue 
in the repainted drapery, (which was removed during the most recent restora- 
tion), which had flattened and effaced the folds, which are now again readable. 
A small pen sketch kept at Uffizi (fig. 4.10) is one of the most direct interpreta- 
tions of the Saint Anne," and it is worth noting that from this and other similar 
drawings of the Florentine period, Raphael will continue to draw as a source 
for his inexhaustible variations on the theme of the sacred group, revealing a 
capacity to continue to develop over time certain formal themes that at times 
date back many years.?° 


19 Florence, Uffizi, Madonna col Bambino e san Giovannino (1505-06), inv. 515 E, pen and 
traces of black chalk on white paper, mm 160x133. 

20 In this regard, the hypothesis supported by Daniele Leoni is suggestive: he identifies the 
origin of the composition of the Madonna del Divino Amore, and in particular the pose of 
the Child astride the leg of the Mother, as that of the compartment of the predella of the 
altarpiece of Santa Maria Nuova in Fano representing the Nativity of the Virgin which was 
commissioned from Perugino in 1488 and completed within 1497, in which it has been 
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FIGURE 4.11 Lille, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Raphael, Studies for the Madonna del duca d'Alba, 
red chalk and pen, mm 422x272. 
PHOTO CREDIT: LILLE MUSÉE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


This confirms the testimony of Giovan Battista Armenini (cited above), 
according to which Raphael, in beginning a new composition, “set out many 
of his own drawings” which had some affinity with the subject in hand, “and 
studying now one and now another of the drawings, while sketching swiftly, he 
would thus create his whole invention”, which, thus elicited, seemed to sponta- 
neously flow, and “be born’.”! 


suggested that the young Raphael participated. The scholar also identifies the re-use of 
this theme in two drawings a Madonna with Child and Angel (1597-1508 AC) in the British 
Museum, and a Mystic Marriage of Saint Catherine of Graphische Sammlung Albertina, 
Vienna, cfr. LEONI 2009, pp. 41-46, 59. 

21 ARMENINI 1586, p. 92, cfr. supra, paragraph 2.1., pp. 95-96 and note 33. 
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FIGURE 4.12 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


He must also have had in mind the famous drawing in Lille for the Madonna 
d'Alba (fig. 4.1),22 and from this perfectly well-balanced composition, he may 
have taken the idea of disposing the heads and the glances of the Madonna 
and the two children along a diagonal line. 

In the lightness and dynamic quality of the lines, the drawing revealed 
through reflectography presents significant analogies with Raphael's sketches 
on paper, as well as other pen, chalk and metal point studies.?3 


22 Lille, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Studi per la Madonna del duca d'Alba, inv. PL 456, red chalk 
and pen, mm 422x272. 

23 Some examples: Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, a study for the Madonna del cardellino 
(ca 1506), inv. Parker 11 517; MacAndrew App.2.517, pen and dark ink on lead point, mm 
230x163; Florence, Uffizi, Madonna and Child and the Infant St. John (1505-06), inv. 515 E, 
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FIGURE 4.13 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail from 
the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


Among these, the sheet with studies for a Madonna and Child (fig. 4.15) that 
Gombrich cited as an example of the influence of Leonardo on the graphic 
style of Raphael, who had accepted and mastered the poetics of the componi- 
mento inculto.24 


pen and traces of black pencil on white paper, mm 160x133; Lille, Musée des Beaux-Arts, 
inv. PL 454, Studies for a Madonna col Bambino (1509-10), metal tip on pink tinted paper, 
mm 120x162. 

24 London, The British Museum, Ff,1.36, Studies for a Virgin and child (ca 1507), pen and dark 
ink on traces of red pencil, mm 253x183; Gombrich 1952, p. 92, cfr. supra 2.1. Disegno and 
invention’. 
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FIGURE 4.14 London, The British Museum, Raphael, The Virgin and child (1509-1511), 
cartoon, black chalk and/or charcoal, touches of white chalk, pricked and 
indented for transfer, on two conjoined sheets, mm 707x533. 


PHOTO CREDIT: LONDON, THE BRITISH MUSEUM © TRUSTEES OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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FIGURE 4.15 

London, Raphael, The British Museum, 
Virgin and Child (ca 1507), pen and 
dark ink on traces of red chalk, 

mm 253x183. 

PHOTO CREDIT: LONDON, THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM © TRUSTEES OF 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


FIGURE 4.16 

Madonna del Divino Amore, detail from 
the infrared reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.17 Madonna del Divino Amore, infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


An even greater similarity can be seen with the preparatory drawing for the 
Madonna Mackintosh in the British Museum (fig. 4.14): this is a small cartoon, 
which is also pricked for transfer, and on it Raphael has elaborated the compo- 
sition on the same scale as the finished painting, very similar to what we have 
found through reflectography in the Madonna del Divino Amore.?5 


25 London, The British Museum, inv. 1894,0721.1, The Virgin and Child (1509-1511), cartoon, 
black chalk and/or charcoal, touches of white chalk, pricked and indented for transfer, on 
two conjoined sheets, mm 707x533. 
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FIGURE 4.18 

Marcantonio Raimondi, Virgin and 
Child with Saint Elisabeth and the 
Infant Saint John, engraving, 

mm 249x174. 

PHOTO CREDIT: THE WORKS OF 
MARCANTONIO RAIMONDI AND OF 
HIS SCHOOL EDITED BY KONRAD 
OBERHUBER IN THE ILLUSTRATED 
BARTSCH NEW YORK 1978, VOL.14, 
I, P. 89. 





As we have previously shown, the figures affected most radically by the modi- 
fications are Saint Elisabeth and the Infant Saint John, whose initial positions 
match those in an engraving by Marcantonio Raimondi, known as Madonna 
della palma (fig. 4.18), of which the possible relationship with the genesis of the 
painting had already been conjectured;?6 taking into consideration the under- 
drawing revealed by the most recent investigation, we can justifiably conclude 
that it was taken from a preparatory drawing for the painting, now lost.?” 

The infant St. John was initially placed in a lower position, his face at a three 
quarter angle rather than in profile, his left leg inclined outwards, as in the 
engraving. The drawing had been executed in great detail, especially the head 
(fig. 4.22), in a similar manner to that of the Christ Child and included other 
details also to be found in the engraving, such as the pelt covering part of his 
chest and the wooden bowl hanging from his hip (figs 4.19, 4.20). 


26 MEYER ZUR CAPELLEN 2005, pp. 248-251; Gnann in ROMA E LO STILE CLASSICO 1999, 
p- 145, no. 85; the engraving has generally been dated to after Raphael’s’s death, whereas 
Gnann proposed to date it between 1516 and 1518, thus close to the execution of the panel. 

27 On Raimondi’s well-known cooperation with Raphael and the use of preparatory draw- 
ings among the materials to use for his engravings, cfr. OBERHUBER 1998, pp. 270-271. 
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FIGURE 4.19 





Marcantonio Raimondi, Virgin and Child with 
Saint Elisabeth and the Infant Saint John, 
detail from the engraving. 

PHOTO CREDIT: THE WORKS OF 
MARCANTONIO RAIMONDI AND OF HIS 
SCHOOL EDITED BY KONRAD OBERHUBER 
IN THE ILLUSTRATED BARTSCH NEW YORK 
1978, VOL.14, I, P. 89. 
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FIGURE 4.20 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail from the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.21 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.22 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail 
from the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


Another passage that must initially have resembled the engraving, is that of 
Elisabeth's hand holding-up the Child’s forearm (figs 4.23-4.25). It is a detail 
which manifests the difficult search for a gesture—initially steady and defi- 
nite, that will become slight, but without growing weak—in which the sym- 
bolic meaning is conjoined with a delicate poetic accent. It is one of the most 
beautiful parts of the painting, and the fact that the drawing, in spite of multi- 
tude of lines, does not succeed in finalising and defining the contours, which 
only the painting process will bring about, confirms Raphael’s direct interven- 
tion in its painting, sure-handed and delicate, characterized by a high level of 
transparency and lightness. 
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FIGURE 4.23 

Marcantonio Raimondi, Virgin and Child with Saint Elisabeth 
and the Infant Saint John, detail from the engraving. 

PHOTO CREDIT: THE WORKS OF MARCANTONIO RAIMONDI 
AND OF HIS SCHOOL EDITED BY KONRAD OBERHUBER 

IN THE ILLUSTRATED BARTSCH NEW YORK 1978, VOL. 14, 

I, P. 89. 








FIGURE 4.24 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail from 
the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.25 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


The pose of Saint Elisabeth has also been altered, her head has been rotated 
to a frontal position and placed more centrally, while her eye is directed, ever 
watchful, towards the Child. 

In the crowding together of apparently incoherent marks, the comparison 
with Raimondi’s engraving has helped to make out the strokes of the initial 
position of the head, of which one can—although with difficulty—make out 
the features. (figs 4.26-4.28). 
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FIGURE 4.26 Marcantonio Raimondi, Virgin and Child with Saint 
Elisabeth and the Infant Saint John, detail from the 
engraving. 

PHOTO CREDIT: THE WORKS OF MARCANTONIO 
RAIMONDI AND OF HIS SCHOOL EDITED BY 
KONRAD OBERHUBER IN THE ILLUSTRATED 
BARTSCH NEW YORK 1978, VOL.14, I, P. 89. 





FIGURE 4.27 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail from the infrared 
reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 
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Despite the complex process of elaboration, the face of Saint Elisabeth is in 
the end painted with an extreme lightness of touch, resulting in an effect of 
luminous transparency. 


FIGURE 4.28 

Madonna del Divino Amore, detail 
from the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 





FIGURE 4.29 

Madonna del Divino Amore, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.30 

Madonna del Divino Amore, detail before 
restoration. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 





Visible again, after the recent restoration, is Raphael's studied and varied coun- 
terpoint of colours: orange, ochre, red lake, the deep blue robe which enhances 
the rosy complexion of the Child, the warm and tender green of the grass in 
the foreground, which is echoed in the high note of the bright green knee of 
Elisabeth, now freed from the repainting that in aiming to tone down its inten- 
sity, had veiled it with a brown tonality, and because of which it had became 
confused with the mantle of the saint (figs 4.30-4.32).28 


28 The investigation by X-ray fluorescence (XRF) for the recognition of pigments, carried 
out by Marco Cardinali e Beatrice de Ruggieri (Emmebi Diagnostica Artistica), identified 
the use of earths, yellow ochre for the mantle of St. Joseph, lead white and vermilion for 
the flesh tones, pigments based on copper (presumably malachite and verdigris) for the 
greens, white lead and azurite with what is probably a glaze of lapis lazuli forthe blue, red 
earth and white lead for the preparatory under-layer of the Virgin’s dress glazed with red 
lake. The presence of a coloured imprimitura containing lead white, earths and a green 
copper-based pigment can be hypothesized due to the widespread presence, detected in 
all the measurement points, of iron, copper and lead. Cleaning has also highlighted the 
presence, beneath the blue of the Virgin's robe, of a preparatory red under-layer, probably 
consisting in red lake: this is common practice in order to enhance the tonality of the blue 
pigment, and the use of different coloured preparatory under-layers in the drapery has 
also been observed in the Transfiguration by Raphael, cfr. MANCINELLI 1990, p. 150. 
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FIGURE 4.31 

Madonna del Divino Amore, detail 
photographed under ultraviolet light. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.32 

Madonna del Divino Amore, detail after 
restoration. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.33 

Madonna del Divino Amore, 
tracing of the geometrical 
underdrawing onto the infrared 
reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO 
DI CAPODIMONTE. 





Another unexpected element that emerged from the infrared analysis of the 
Madonna del Divino Amore, is a drawing made up of lines that relate to a per- 
spectival construction (fig. 4.33). Even taking into account the extreme variety 
of solutions and the versatile use of all possible means of execution and trans- 
fer of drawings in Raphael’s work (from pouncing or tracing of the cartoon, 
squaring for enlargement of the model on paper, to free-hand drawing whether 
with stylus, lapis or charcoal), this is a most unusual element, considering that 
there are no complicated architectural structures, and the ‘cone’ delimits the 
central group. In the lower section, the tiled floor has been executed using a 
grid for the perspective, from the diagonals of which the parallel lines of bricks 
run transversally in correspondence with a series of small holes made with 
a sharp point which are (fig. 4.34) also visible on the paint surface. But the 
presence of the tracing of the whole layout does not seem to be justified by 
the need to mark-out with precision the not-so-complicated articulation of the 
floor, and, for such a restricted area of the composition. 

For the moment its function remains to be clarified, but seems rather to be 
related to construction in space of the pyramidal group, studied in its three 
dimensions in order to balance it spatially in accordance to a geometrical 
model underlying its ostensible simplicity. An interesting hypothesis, but one 
requiring further evidence, is the possible relationship with the reflections on 
Platonic solids noted in the iconography of contemporary works by Raphael, 
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FIGURE 4.34 Madonna del Divino Amore, detail from the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


influenced by a mystical-theological interpretation of Platonic symbolism. 


Marisa Dalai had proposed a similar interpretation for the Santa Cecilia in 


estasi in Bologna#®— painted for Cardinal Lorenzo Pucci, one of the members 


of the Divino Amore oratory—a painting close to the one under consideration 


in terms of age and the commission.3° 


29 
30 


DALAI EMILIANI 1987, pp. 107-109; DALAI EMILIANI 1983, pp. 105-117. 

Despite the absence of definite evidence, Pedretti’s hypothesis of finding a relationship 
with the foundation in 1516 of the Oratorio del Divino Amore at Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, 
seems sound; this included a wide group of humanists connected with Catholic reform 
‘riforma cattolica’, including Alberto Pio da Carpi, a brother of the patron who commis- 
sioned the painting; cfr. PEDRETTI 1987, p. 582 note n. 4. The Madonna del Divino Amore 
was called thus from the early nineteenth century, maybe on the basis of a traditional 
title; the name was used by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, basing themselves on Longhena, 
who had adopted it in his notes to Quatremére de Quincy’s monograph, (Istoria della 
vita e delle opere di Raffaello Sanzio, da Urbino del signor Quatremère de Quincy. Voltata in 
italiano, corretta, illustrata ed ampliata per cura di Francesco Longhena, 1829). Longhena 
actually had taken the name from Rehberg, giving this title to the lithograph illustrating 
the painting in his monograph on Raphael (F. Rehberg, Rafael Sanzio aus Urbino, Munich 
1824, p. 108). 
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The apparent immediacy of the image of Madonna del Divino Amore tes- 
tifies to an attitude towards the spectator analogous to the one in the Santa 
Cecilia, offering, according to the scholar, different levels of communication: 
Raphael does not ask for any rational or optical involvement of the beholder: 
the harmonic perfection of his compositions, in which the perspectival con- 
struction is still an instrumental element, is presented as an absolute value, a 
visible reflection of universal harmony.*! 

Raphael could have been influenced by the presence in Rome in 1514 of Luca 
Pacioli—at the same time as that of Leonardo—renewing the encounter with 
“Fra Luca's tectonic and speculative geometry”.82 

With the most extraordinary versatility and ability to bend the most 
diverse technical means to his creative needs, there is a constant thread that 
can be traced by means of reflectography in the preparatory under-drawings 
of Raphael's paintings, in which one often observes a reference to geometri- 
cal forms for the construction of the figures and spaces; analogously, in the 
drawings, this role of an underlying rational geometric framework is played by 
graphic achromatic lines engraved with a stylus, which can often be found in 
his studies on paper.83 This process is then hidden in the final work, in which 
it is naturalness—unanimously recognized by contemporaries as Raphael's 
pre-eminent quality—that is the main effect sought by the artist, in line with 
Castiglione’s poetics of sprezzatura. 

For our painting, we can hypothesise that the perspective cone has been 
outlined in order to facilitate the search for the right balance of relationships 
among the different figures in space, perhaps by studying them from a three- 
dimensional model. This would explain the use of the three dimensional lay- 
out—formed by lines converging towards the vanishing point identifiable on 
the left of the head of Saint Anne—Elizabeth, intersecting with a series of 
parallel horizontal lines—and the function of other lines which have a differ- 
ent direction, transversal to those of the cone, and marked by a small vertical 


31 DALAI EMILIANI 1983, p. 115: “Questa teoria dell'immagine [...] ha i suoi presupposti in 
un'adesione integrale alla filosofia neoplatonica diffusa da Marsilio Ficino”. 

32 DALAI EMILIANI 1987, p. 103. The scholar hypothesises a first encounter with the math- 
ematician’s thought in the rarefied atmosphere of the Court at Urbino, dramatically influ- 
encing a very young Raphael, and later in Florence with the “material encounter” with the 
polyhedral models Pacioli built for the Florentine Signoria in 1504. 

33 Cfr. MONBEIG-GOGUEL 1987, pp. 377-381. 
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marks at the ends, which seem to serve to mark-out certain distances between 
the main elements of the composition. 

The presence of similar marks has been noted on the drawing of one of the 
Quirinale horses at Chatsworth, there used to define the dimensions of the dif- 
ferent parts of the body,3* according to a practice that one can imagine he also 
adopted for the measurements of the ruins of Roman architecture, as Raphael 
writes in the letter to Leo x, saying that he had devoted himself to “measure 
them with diligence”.35 

In the hidden traces of the drawing revealed by the infrared reflectogram of 
our painting, we seem to recognize clear evidence of that ‘new secret geome- 
try’ that Marisa Dalai singled out in the devotional paintings of his last period,86 
with which Raphael replaced the traditional and evident perspective construc- 
tion of his earlier works. 


4.2 Madonna della gatta—Variations on the Theme of the Holy 
Family—Raphael and Giulio Romano 


The holy group representing the Virgin and Child, the Infant St. John and 
St. Anne, with St. Joseph in the background, is also found in another painting 
in the Capodimonte Museum, the Madonna della gatta, a painting with a sug- 
gestive and much discussed iconography (fig. 4.35).87 


34 Devonshire Collection, Chatsworth, Study of a Sculpture of a Horse, red chalk over stylus, 
218x272 mm (ca 1516). 

35 Lettera from Raphael of Urbino to pope Leo X: “essendo io stato assai studioso di queste 
antiquità e avendo posto non picciola cura in cercarle minutamente e misurarle con dili- 
genza”; cfr ROWLAND 1994; VECCE 1996. 

36 DALAI EMILIANI 1987, pp. 104-105: ‘l'essenza matematica dell'universo creato, secondo 
l'equazione ficiniana di Bellezza platonica e Verità cristiana, tende a non estrinsecarsi più 
nelle coordinate spaziali dell'immagine, a non lasciarsi leggere nella riconoscibile razion- 
alità della rappresentazione, per diventare invece come un valore implicito, un principio 
segreto da intuire più che da dimostrare, la legge misteriosa di un’armonia che presiede 
alla composizione pittorica e prima ancora a un ordine metafisico”. 

37 Cfr.PastI 2012 for an in-depth survey of this issue. 
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FIGURE 4.35 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Giulio Romano, Madonna della gatta, oil on 


panel, cm 171x143. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.36 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Giulio Romano, Madonna della gatta, infrared 
reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.37 Madonna della gatta, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


Unanimously attributed to an already autonomous Giulio Romano, just after 
his collaboration with Raphael, and still dependent in his compositional 
ideas and working materials on the Master's legacy, it is a key work in the 
complex set of problems relating to the distinction between the works of 
Raphael and those of Giulio Romano during the last period of the work- 
shop's activity. 
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Vasari’s references to it are contradictory: the first, when he presents it as a 
work by Giulio Romano, in his Vita, and the second, while commenting Cesare 
Gonzaga's collection, when he attributes it to Raphael.88 In fact, the first refer- 
ence was already present in the Torrentiniana edition in a slightly different 
version: it was included, along with the Madonna di Monteluce, among the 
paintings executed together with Penni, when Raphael's two pupils had inher- 
ited the workshop, and “together brought countless works to completion”.3° 

Acquired for the Farnese collection, following the fate of Barbara 
Sanseverino’s collection in which it had presumably ended up after that of 
Cesare Gonzaga, it was exhibited at Palazzo Farnese in Rome, then in Parma 
in the Palazzo del Giardino and in the Ducal Gallery, as a precious work by 
Raphael, and as such it came to Naples with the Bourbon King, Charles. Only 
at the end of the eighteenth century, coinciding with a restoration by Federico 
Anders, (much praised by Philipp Hackert)*° the name of Giulio Romano was 
put forward as that of its possible author, and it is this attribution which would 
then be accepted definitively. 

Opinions remain divided however, as to the date of the painting, placing it 
for some around 1520—the most persuasive of the suggestions—or even sev- 
eral years after Raphael's death, for those who see in the use of an accentuated 
chiaroscuro a peculiarity of Giulio Romano’s autonomous practice. Studies 
on the Trasfiguration however, have clarified that the maniera scura (‘the dark 
manner’) had already been introduced by Raphael himself.” 


38 Vasari 1568, v, p. 61: “E dopo, Giulio ritiratosi da sé solo, fece in un quadro una Nostra 
Donna con una gatta dentrovi, tanto naturale che pareva vivissima: onde fu quel quadro 
chiamato il quadro della Gatta”; ivi, v, p. 423: “Vi ha messo, oltre di questo, il detto signore 
alcuni quadri, che certo son rari: come quello della Madonna, dove è la gatta che già fece 
Raffaello da Urbino”. 

39 VASARI 1550, V, p. 58: “Avvenne che nella morte di Raffaello, Giovan Francesco Fiorentino 
e Giulio Romano rimasero insieme eredi delle sue cose; per che diedero fine in com- 
pagnia a infinite opere, le quale Raffaello aveva lasciato loro insieme col credito”; p. 61: 
“E così fecero insieme Giovan Francesco e Giulio per Perugia la tavola di Monte Luci, et 
un quadro di Nostra Donna, nel quale Giulio fece una gatta, e fu per questo detto il quadro 
della Gatta, che fu molto lodato”. 

40 After being consistently attributed to Raphael, Giulio Romano was recognised as the 
author when the painting was restored by Federico Anders along with other masterpieces 
of the Neapolitan collection, in the context of the dispute triggered by Philipp Hackert’s 
Lettera sull'uso delle vernici in 1787, on which cfr. NAPOLI, ROMA, DRESDA 2005-2006; it 
is probable that the correction and the link to Vasari’s reference, was probably made by 
Hackert himself, whom the lettera proves to be have been a careful reader of sources. 

41 Onthedifferentopinions of scholars cfr. Leone de Castris, cit., p. 122. 

42 Onthissubject, fora summary of the critical history of the Trasfiguration cfr. AGOSTI 2008. 
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FIGURE 4.38 Madonna della gatta, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


The Madonna della gatta has had a troubled conservation history, related to 
a considerable instability in the paint layers, which has always caused sub- 
stantial problems because of the delamination and detachment of the paint, 
and an impressive number of restorations, documented from the earliest 
years of its presence in Naples.** It is not easy to determine the cause of this 
phenomenon, the frequency of which suggests that it is a defect in its make- 
up, and that the many repeated interventions have never actually resolved 
the problem. 

The paint film, rather compact and full-bodied, has a tendency to con- 
tract into small, rigid craquelure that adheres poorly to the underlying gesso 
layer, which itself probably also has poor cohesive properties. (figs 4.38, 4.39). 
One cannot exclude the possibility that the phenomenon might be related to 
the technique used by Giulio to achieve the same intense chiaroscuro effect 


43 Cfr. Angela Cerasuolo, Le vicende della Madonna della gatta. Due secoli di storia conser- 
vativa attraverso documenti e testimonianze, in Gli uomini e le cose vol. 11. Figure di res- 
tauratori e casi di restauro a Napoli fra il xvii e il xx secolo, edited by Paola D’Alconzo, 
forthcoming. 
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of this and several other works—as well as the lower section of Raphael's 
Trasfiguration—for which Vasari had blamed an excessive, incongruous use of 
black, detrimental for the conservation of painting’.44 One might suppose that 
the excessive aridity lamented by Vasari as an irredeemable defect of carbon 
blacks, and the repeated varnishings applied in order to saturate these lean 
and matt paint areas (prosciughi) contributed to an increased brittleness of 
the paint film and consequent poor adhesion to the preparatory layer; in addi- 
tion, the complex stratigraphy which can be seen in the reflectogram which 
we will be analysing, will also certainly have contributed to the paint’s inclina- 
tion to lift and detach. Were we to support Shearman’s hypothesis and iden- 
tify the Madonna della gatta with the painting by Raphael bought by Ferrante 
Gonzaga in 1537 and referred to in Sernini’s letters, the repeated restorations it 
has faced had already begun at that date, since it is already reported in these 
that “the picture was again varnished and the holes filled”.45 

As a consequence of this fragility of the paint layers, there are numerous 
losses in the painting, the most serious being the one affecting the face of the 
Infant St. John. 

Recent XRF analysis has identified the probable use of a coloured ground 
(containing lead white, earths and a copper green) and a palette including 
a heavy use of vermilion in the flesh as well as in greys and browns, azurite 


44 VASARI 1568, v, p. 63: “E se anco questa tavola [la Pala Fugger] non fusse stata tanto tinta 
di nero, onde é diventata scurissima, certo sarebbe stata molto migliore; ma questo nero 
fa perdere o smarrire la maggior parte delle fatiche che vi sono dentro, con ciò sia che il 
nero, ancora che sia vernicato, fa perdere il buono, avendo in sé sempre dell’alido, o sia 
carbone o avorio abruciato o nero di fumo o carta arsa”. In the Vita of Fra Bartolomeo, as 
well as that of and Raphael,Vasari blames the use of ‘soot black as used by printers’ (nero 
fumo da stampatori) for its detrimental effects, which provoke an intensification of the 
dark tonalities. On the alterations in the Transfiguration, for an accurate analysis of the 
sources and works, despite the conclusions that I do not fully agree with in terms of the 
influence of the changes in the appearance of the painting and its reception, cfr. EIKEMA 
HOMMES 2000; EIKEMA HOMMES 2004. On black pigments cfr. MATTEINI-MOLES 1989, 
pP. 49-750. 

45 SHEARMAN 2003, doc. 1537/9, pp. 899-900, letter of the 1 June, 1537: “al quadro s'è data 
di nuovo la vernice e stuccati li busi”. In an earlier letter of the 27 February, Sernini had 
written: “Io ho dato il quadro in mano del dipintore, il quale ha il secreto d’amazzare li 
tarli e turerà li busi [buchi], e nettaràllo insieme con l’ornamento con quella diligentia 
maggiore che si potrà”, Ivi, doc. 1537/3 p. 893. I thank Simon Legrand for referring me to 
this document in the course of a fruitful exchange on the Madonna della gatta. On Sernini 
cfr. supra 3.6.5 ‘Painting on Stone from Sebastiano to Vasari’, pp. 267-270. 
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FIGURE 4.39 Madonna della gatta, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


alone for the blues, and the usual use of lead-tin yellow (giallorino) and yellow 
and red earths. The macro photographs emphasise the decisive touch and the 
dense, covering layers that define the volumes in their enhanced chiaroscuro 
(figs 4.38-4.40, 4.46). 
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FIGURE 4.40 Madonna della gatta, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


Reflectography has shown the clear presence of under-drawing only in certain 
areas, even if it is likely that the whole composition has in fact been drawn, but 
that it is not possible to detect the under-drawing in all areas as the parts in 
which it is totally invisible—or barely visible—such as the faces of the Christ- 
child and the Virgin Mary, are light and the most thickly painted and barely 
transparent to infrared radiation. 
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FIGURE 4.41 Madonna della gatta, detail from the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 





FIGURE 4.42 Madonna della gatta, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.43 

Madonna della gatta, detail from 
the infrared reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO 
DI CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.44 

Madonna della gatta, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, 
MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 





The under-drawing is most clearly visible in the furniture—the canopy bed 
(figs 4.41-4.42), the cradle (figs 4.43-4.44)—distinctly outlined in details and 
shaded with dense, regular hatching, whereas all of the background architec- 
tural detail is simply outlined in its essential elements. A particularly inter- 
esting revelation concerns the all'antica decorations on both the bed and 
the cradle: they had both originally been conceived as more austere, made of 
plain wood with a visible grain, similar to the door opening on the right in the 
background, and only later, no doubt by Giulio’s initiative, were they adorned 
with trompe l'œil relief carvings. 

As for the figures, particularly visible in the face of St. Anne/St. Elisabeth are a 
few essential, defining strokes of drawing in black chalk, marking the eyelid and 
the left eye socket, the crease between the nose and the lip, a few wrinkles, the 
lips (fig. 4.45); as they can be seen so clearly, partially showing through the paint 
film, they seem to have been executed over an initial painted draft. A grid is also 
visible in this area, and was probably used to enlarge a preliminary drawing. 
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FIGURE 4.45 

Madonna della gatta, detail from the infrared 
reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.46 

Madonna della gatta, detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.47 Madrid, Museo del Prado, Raphael and Giulio 
Romano, Madonna della Quercia, oil on panel, 
cm 144XM0. 

PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, MUSEO 
NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 


Particularly in evidence, repeated and apparently freehand, are a number of 
lines which serve to define the arm of the Infant St. John, which appears to 
have been modified and corrected in comparison to an initial version (fig. 4.65). 

The composition of the Madonna della gatta is closely connected with the 
Madonna della Perla in the Prado (fig. 4.54), the attribution of which, previously 
prevalently given to Giulio Romano, is now given by most scholars to Raphael, 
with a more or less extensive contribution by Giulio; another painting is also to 
be related to it, also with an oscillating attribution between Master and pupil 
and also in the Prado:45 the Madonna della Quercia (fig. 4.47). 


46 Cfr. MEYER ZUR CAPELLEN 2005, II, pp. 183-186 (La Perla); pp. 190-194 (La Quercia). 
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FIGURE 4.48 Madonna della Quercia, X-radiograph. 
PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, MUSEO 
NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 


The intensive diagnostic campaigns carried out on the paintings in the Prado 
since the 1980s, have added numerous elements to their study, revealing 
sequences of drafts and variations, not always easily traceable, but undoubt- 
edly evidence of a prolonged but discontinuous elaboration.*” 

The Madonna della Quercia seems to have followed the most linear progres- 
sion: the radiograph has revealed the existence of a first draft, which has the 
refinement and thinness of application characteristic of Raphael, as well as a 
more balanced and frontal composition (fig. 4.48).48 A complete transforma- 
tion occurring at a later stage gave the painting its present appearance,with 
a more intense characterisation of the faces (fig. 4.49-4.53)—-which is most 
striking in the case of St. Joseph, who has been made younger, with a head cov- 
ered in curls and with much stronger features—and a greater foreshortening 
in the ‘archaeological’ remains. 


47 GARRIDO 1985, pp. 100-109. 
48 Ivi, pp. 106-109; GINZBURG 2009, P. 103. 
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FIGURE 4.49 

Madonna della Quercia, detail 
from the X-radiograph. 

PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, 
MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 





FIGURE 4.50 

Madonna della Quercia, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, 
MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 
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FIGURE 4.51 

Madonna della Quercia, detail from the 
infrared reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, MUSEO 
NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 





The attribution of this final painting to Giulio Romano appears plausible, 
because of “its greater boldness of composition, lesser subtlety, and the almost 
brutal simplification of the painting process”,4° in comparison with the hand 
of the Master. 

The intertwining of the contributions of Master and pupil is more complex, 
if not impossible disentangle in the case of La Perla (fig. 4.54), the high quality 
of which leads us to estimate that Raphael’s contribution is determining and 
prevalent, but in which painting the presence of Giulio is also in evidence.®° In 
this case too, the investigations allow one to distinguish two different stages, 
although less clearly, and related more to the structure of the composition 
than to the actual handling in the painting.5! 


49 Ibidem. 

50 Cfr. GOULD 1982, p. 483, after assuming that the painting was an autograph by Raphael: 
“That is not to claim that Giulio Romano had no part in the production of La Perla. There 
is little doubt that he was involved in a subordinate capacity, but the extent of his share 
seems impossible to define. The evolution of the composition was certainly complex”. 

51 GARRIDO 1985, pp. 100-105; JOVER DE CELIS 2006, pp. 151-157. 
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FIGURE 4.52 Madonna della Quercia, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, MUSEO 
NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 


FIGURE 4.53 

Madonna della Quercia, detail from 
the X-radiograph. 

PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, 
MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 
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FIGURE 4.54 Madrid, Museo del Prado, Raphael and Giulio Romano, Madonna della 
Perla, oil on panel, cm 147,4xn6. 
PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 


The background and the sacred group have been differently treated, and both 
modified. Reflectography has shown the presence of a highly significant under- 
drawing for the figures, carefully executed and then altered considerably; the 
presence of a grid restricted to the area of the figures is evidence of the use of 
this means of transfer of what was probably a smaller-scale study. 

In the background, for which no graphic traces for the present painting have 
been found, a few geometric lines are visible, possibly related to architectural 
structures which were never brought to completion.52 On the basis of recent 


52 Ivi, pp. 156. 
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FIGURE 4.55 Madonna della Perla, infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 


radiographic and infrared reflectographic examination (fig. 4.55), the lines 
present in the background prove that the scene was initially set indoors, and 
only later was it radically transformed bringing in the landscape and trans- 
forming the whole into an outdoor scene.53 In fact, the lines on the right-hand 
side show a certain similarity with those in the background of the interior in 
the same area in the Madonna della gatta. 


53 Cfr. GONZALEZ MOZO 2012, p. 339; Henry and Joannides in EL ULTIMO RAFAEL 2012, pp. 
204-205. 
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FIGURE 4.56 

Madonna della Perla, detail from the 
infrared reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, MUSEO 
NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 








FIGURE 4.57 Madonna della gatta, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.58 

Madonna della Perla, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, 
MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 





Other analogies between the first draft of La Perla and the Neapolitan paint- 
ing seem to contradict what would at first sight appear to be the most obvi- 
ous hypothesis, that is that the Madonna della gatta is a reworking by Giulio 
Romano of the Prado composition. For example, Saint Anne’s forehead was 
initially covered by a veil and her eyes were open as in the Capodimonte paint- 
ing, and her harder features also brought her closer to this; (fig. 4.56-4.58).The 
hair of the Virgin Mary and the different rotation of her neck, and also the 
Child, initially depicted in profile and with fewer curls in the first draft of La 
Perla, bear a strong resemblance to the corresponding parts of the Madonna 
della gatta (fig. 4.59-4.61). 

A fascinating hypothesis on the analogies between the two works and their 
genesis, is the one made by Hartt in his monographic study on Giulio Romano. 
Noticing how both compositions depicted the same elements but from differ- 
ent angles, Hartt (who attributed the two paintings to Giulio) suggested that 
the painter had used a three-dimensional model to study the two groups, rotat- 
ing it between the two versions.54 The scholar supported this hypothesis citing 
Sorte’s testimony who in his Osservazioni nella pittura, in the context of several 
ingenious systems for the representation of perspective by Giulio Romano, 
attributed to him the use of plastic models.55 


54  HARTT 1958, pp. 25, 54. 
55 SORTE 1580, pp. 13, 18, 19. On Sorte’s work, once erroneously attributed to Giulio Romano 
himself, cfr. HARTT 1958, pp. 10 ss., nota 7 e nota 85. 
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FIGURE 4.59 

Madonna della Perla, detail from 
the infrared reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, 
MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 


FIGURE 4.60 

Madonna della gatta, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, 
MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.61 

Madonna della Perla, detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, MUSEO 
NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 











FIGURE 4.62 London, British Museum, Giulio Romano (attrib.), Study for Madonna della 
gatta, black chalk, retouched with pen and brown ink and brown wash, on light 
grey-brown prepared paper, mm 317x385 
PHOTO CREDIT: LONDON, THE BRITISH MUSEUM © TRUSTEES OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
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FIGURE 4.63, 64 Berlin, Kupferstichkabinet, Giulio Romano (attrib.), St. John the 
Baptist and the Child Jesus for the Madonna della Perla 
PHOTO CREDIT: BERLIN, STAATLICHE MUSEEN, 
KUPFERSTICHKABINET 


A drawing kept at the British Museum, attributed to Giulio Romano and con- 
sidered to be the preparatory drawing for the Madonna della gatta (fig. 4.62), is 
another element to consider in the complicated genesis of the two paintings.°® 
The angle from which the group is observed is the same as that in the Neapolitan 
painting, the orientation of the cradle corresponding more precisely with the 
first outline as revealed by the reflectograph. The profiles of the two children 
are not completely like those of Capodimonte, and they seem to be in an inter- 
mediate position compared with La Perla; in addition, the head of the Virgin 
Marty, in the volume of the hair and the rotation of the neck, closely resembles 
the first draft visible in the painting in the Prado. 


56 London, British Museum, Giulio Romano (attrib.), Study for Madonna della gatta, Black 
chalk, touched with pen and brown ink and brown wash, on light grey-brown prepared 
paper, mm 317x385 inv. BM 1895,0915.633, cfr. POUNCEY-GERE 1962, III, pp. 78-79, n. 134. 
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FIGURE 4.65 

Madonna della gatta, detail from the infrared 
reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 





Gould had noticed that the two drawings in the Berlin Kupferstichkabinet 
attributed to Giulio Romano and representing the Infant St. John and the 
Christ Child (fig. 4.63, 4.64) resembled more the first drafting, as it is visible 
in radiograph, than the final version of La Perla, and considered this a prob- 
lematic element which brought to light a possible intervention by Giulio at an 
intermediate stage, before Raphael’s execution of the painting stage.” With 
regard to this, it is interesting to note that the first version of the Infant St. John 
in the Madonna della gatta, as revealed by reflectography, initially resembled 
more closely the Infant St. John in La Perla and the Berlin drawing (fig. 4.65). 


57 GOULD 1982, p. 483: “The principle involved—the existence of studies by a pupil for fig- 
ures which are likely to have been finally painted by Raphael himself—seems to have 
been current on occasion in Raphael’s studio. It looks as though it happened, for example, 
in parts of the Transfiguration. In the case of La Perla the greater subtlety of the poses in 
the visible paint when compared with those in the sketches may be seen as a measure 
of the difference between the mature Raphael and the young Giulio Romano. The cor- 
respondence between sketches and underpainting, however, raises an imponderable— 
whether Giulio was responsible for parts of the latter—which the existing evidence 


seems insufficient to resolve’. 
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It is possible that Giulio was in possession of some drawings and studies 
by Raphael, carried out for the first draft of the Prado painting, and that he 
may have reused these for the Madonna della gatta. There is no doubt that 
there is a strong connection between the Neapolitan painting and the one in 
Madrid, and we cannot discard the possibility that both paintings were begun 
in Raphael's workshop, and only La Perla was completed by the hand of the 
Master, and that Giulio was entirely responsible for the execution of the final 
version of the Madonna della gatta. 


43 Additions to the Genesis of a Painting: The Small Paintings and the 
Calvary by Polidoro da Caravaggio 


More than forty years ago, with what is still a fundamental essay, Alessandro 
Marabottini intuited the actual function of a small panel by Polidoro da 
Caravaggio depicting the Calvary (fig. 4.69) in the Capodimonte Museum, along 
with two other small panels, both similar and complementary, kept respec- 
tively in the Musei Vaticani (fig. 4.67) and the London National Gallery (fig. 
4.70), and he put them in sequence as the intermediate steps of the fascinating 
and troubled “genesis of a painting”58 Beginning with the inevitable icono- 
graphic and formal comparison with Raphael’s Spasimo di Sicilia (fig. 4.66), the 
course had finally led to the Way to Calvary for the ‘Annunziata dei Catalani’ 
church in Messina, now at Capodimonte (fig. 4.68). A masterpiece which is 
already intimately anti-classical, the derivation of which from Raphael's proto- 
type would have been impossible to guess without the knowledge of its inter- 
mediate stages. 

A rare opportunity of approaching the atmosphere surrounding the realisa- 
tion and fruition of Polidoro’s altarpiece is offered by a poem composed for 
the occasion, in 1534, by Cola Giacomo Alibrando, a priest.® In their analysis 
of the text, both Barbara Agosti and Giancarlo Alfano stress that Alibrando 
consciously drew on late-medieval poetic forms related to the holy representa- 
tions of the Passion of the Christ, in order to recreate the emotional intensity 
designed to arouse identification with the holy drama.® It is not difficult to 


58 MARABOTTINI 1967. Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Way to Calvary, inv. Q 1930 n. 740, 
oil on panel cm 71x54; Way to Calvary, inv. Q 1930 n. 103, oil on panel cm 310x247; cfr. 
COLLEZIONI BORBONICHE 1999, pp. 196-197, 195-196. Rome, Musei Vaticani, Way to 
Calvary, inv. 40652, oil on panel cm 60x45. London, National Gallery (ex—Pouncey col- 
lection), Way to Calvary, NG6954, oil on panel cm 73,3x59,3. 

59  ALIBRANDO 1534. 

60 Ivi, pp. XVI-XIX; pp. XXXVIII-XLV. 
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imagine Polidoro himself, meditating on these texts and drawing inspiration 
from these for the troubled gestation of his violent interpretation of Calvary. 

New and unexpected evidence on the process of creation of the altarpiece 
now comes to us from the deeper examination of the Capodimonte paintings 
that modern diagnostic technologies have made possible, thanks to a reflec- 
tographic campaign designed to allow us to better understand the relation- 
ship between the preparatory paintings and the great panel of the Calvary. 
At the same time it also allowed a deeper study of the function of the small 
paintings in Capodimonte’s keeping which, apart from the small panel of the 
Calvary, the central milestone of Polidoro’s struggle in the making of the great 
altar piece, has two more examples of the same size, representing the Pentecost 
(fig. 4.71) and the Adoration of the Shepherds (fig. 4.72).6! 

The three small paintings have revealed similar under-drawings (figs 4.73- 
4.75), incredibly free and creative, which, although they bear some relation- 
ship to Polidoro’s late pen drawings, exceed in expressive intensity and power 
any other of the extraordinary graphic production of the Lombard Master. 

Comparison with this underlying drawing fosters the hypothesis expressed 
tentatively by Leone de Castris relating the study for the Messina Calvary to 
the pen and brown ink sketch in the Staatliche Museen of Berlin (fig. 4.76).62 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the drawing in question not only 
strongly recalls different elements of the composition in Raphael's Spasimo 
di Sicilia as Leone de Castris pointed out, but also bears a strong analogy with 
Polidoro’s altarpiece in terms of the general slant of the composition—the dis- 
position of volumes, the sky wedged in the centre between the two mountain- 
ous masses in the background, repeating the diagonal of the cross—and it is 
already what we see in the small panel in Naples, which will be maintained in 
the final version of the great altarpiece in Messina. 


61 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Pentecost, oil on panel cm 72x57, 
inv. Q 1930 n. 742; Adoration of the Shepherds, oil on panel cm 71x53, inv. Q 1930 n. 741, cfr. 
COLLEZIONI BORBONICHE 1999, pp. 197-199. The diagnostic campaign was carried out 
in 2007 for the Eu Artech Europen Project, by Claudia Daffara of the Istituto Nazionale di 
Ottica Applicata (CNR), Florence. 

62 POLIDORO 1988, p. 123, item x.1, Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Kupferstichkabinett, pen 
and brown ink on white paper mm 131x101, inv. KdZ 26460. The group of sketches from 
the Cavaceppi-Pacetti collection, now in Berlin, is generally dated around 1535 because 
of the presence of a considerable number of sketches to be related to the apparati for 
the entrance of Charles V in Messina; the very analogy between the underlying draw- 
ing at Capodimonte and the style of these pen sketches, characterised by intricate, quick 
strokes, allows in my opinion to date such a style of drawing back to the elaboration of the 
altarpiece for the Annunziata dei Catalani, painted as we know by 1534. 
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FIGURE 4.66 

Madrid, Prado Museum, Raphael 
(and workshop), Spasimo di 
Sicilia, oil on panel, cm 318x229. 
PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, 
MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 





FIGURE 4.67 

Rome, Musei Vaticani, Way to Calvary, oil on 
panel, cm 60x45. 

PHOTO CREDIT: ROME, MUSEI VATICANI. 
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FIGURE 4.68 

Naples, Capodimonte 
Museum, Way to Calvary, oil on 
panel, cm 310x247. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, 
MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 








FIGURE 4.69 Naples, Capodimonte FIGURE 4.70 London, National Gallery, 
Museum, Way to Calvary, oil Way to Calvary, oil on 
on panel, cm 71x54. panel, cm 73,359,3- 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, PHOTO CREDIT: 
MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. LONDON, NATIONAL 


GALLERY. 
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FIGURE 4.71 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro 
da Caravaggio, Pentecost, oil on panel, 
cm 72X57. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.72 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro 
da Caravaggio, Adorazione dei pastori, 
oil on panel, cm 71x53. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.73 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Pentecost, oil on panel 
cm 72x57, infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.74 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Adoration of the 
Shepherds, oil on panel, cm 71x53, infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.75 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to Calvary, oil on 
panel cm 71x54, infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.76 Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Kupferstichkabinett, Way to Calvary, pen and 
brown ink on white paper, mm 131x101. 
PHOTO CREDIT: BERLIN, STAATLICHE MUSEEN, 
KUPFERSTICHKABINETT. 


Rarely is it the case as in this instance, that the reflectography allows the 
discovery of documents of such intensity and expressiveness, almost one is 
tempted to say, a new work in its own right, capable of illuminating us on the 
function of the panel and Polidoro’s modus operandi, but also, somehow, on his 
innermost creative labour. 
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FIGURE 4.77 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da Caravaggio, 
Pentecost, detail from the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


These images, not only leave absolutely no doubt as to their status as auto- 
graph works by Polidoro, but also make even clearer and more palpable the 
close relationship between Polidoro’s sketches and his ‘true’ graphic activity, 
an integral part of the process of elaboration that flows from one medium to 
another, for the expression of ‘inventions’ that are searched for, reproduced, 
and transformed in a variety of ways from iconographic models following 
the flow of his own imagination in the form of sketches, more or less finished 
drawings, and modelli executed in paint.83 


63 On the function of the small panels, “produced as a complement to the graphic stud- 
ies’, cfr. LEONE DE CASTRIS 2001, pp. 346; 446. A detailed study has recently been dedi- 
cated to the technique of Polidoro’s bozzetti for the Calvary, particularly the one recently 
bought by the National Gallery, emphasizing the qualities of “exploratory compositional 
trials”, freely exploring “tone, color, texture and even expression in dramatic and dynamic 
relation to the drawn line’, cfr. KEITH-MOORE EDE-PLAZZOTTA 2004, pp. 36-47. 
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FIGURE 4.78 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da 
Caravaggio, Way to Calvary, detail from the 
infrared reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.79 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, 
Adoration of the Shepherds, 
detail from the infrared 
reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, 
MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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The close connection between these works and the graphic elaboration of the 
projected painting, had been noted by several scholars. Michael Hirst was par- 
ticularly accurate in his description, as “rapidly brushed in on thinly prepared 
panel, they were painted—rather than drawn—stages in the artist’s thinking”,64 
in the light of the underdrawing revealed. 

It is in this sense that we can call them sketches, bozzetti, as was made clear 
by Oreste Ferrari in distinguishing between the different meanings of the term: 
“a prolonged instant of the passage from graphic planning to final painting, 
more focused in terms of the mental disposition of the first step, although in 
practice already leaning towards the second”.65 

And in fact we can see that the starting point for the execution of these 
small panels, in practice also, belonged entirely to the phase of graphic cre- 
ation: Polidoro has prepared the surface of the panel with a gesso and glue 
layer and a light transparent imprimitura, before beginning to sketch on it with 
a point of some kind (probably lead point or black chalk), working in the same 
way as if he were drawing on paper. 

The drawing revealed by reflectography in the three Capodimonte bozzetti 
is turbulent and indistinct. What strikes one immediately, is the intricate, 
dense interweaving of insistent strokes, from which seem to emerge almost 
spontaneously, the clean, strong lines of the faces and bodies in their selected 
chosen poses (figs 4.77-4.79). The impression one receives is that one is pres- 
ent at a crucial moment in the making of an work of art (Grassi), of being 
allowed to participate in the creation process as it takes place, of catching not 
just an episode, but the very flow of creation. And this is even more engaging 
in that it is clear that what concerns Polidoro the most, what he aspires to, 
is the search for dynamic expression, the breaking of any classical harmonic 
pattern, by emphasising the expressions and movements of both the body and 
the soul. 

If we look at the small Calvary, what remains of Raphael’s prototype is sub- 
mitted to a fitful tension that presses the figures from the inside to achieve the 
highest degree of dramatic expression (figs 4.80—4.85). 

This was already evident from the paint layers—as Marabottini had 
noted®&—but the underlying drawing, in revealing the disjointed maze of 
twisted forms, makes us aware of the frenetic and hallucinatory progression of 
what is both an entirely lucid, and at the same time intensely emotive, exercise. 


64 HIRST 1989, p. 240. 
65 FERRARI 1990, introductory essay, p. 12. 
66  MARABOTTINI 1969, p. 191. 
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FIGURE 4.80 Madrid, Prado Museum, Raphael (and workshop), Spasimo di Sicilia, oil 
on panel, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 
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FIGURE 4.81 Naples Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to Calvary, 
detail from the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.82 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to 


Calvary, detail from the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


The intensity of these preparatory drawings unexpectedly succeeds in draw- 
ing us into Polidoro’s creative process and provides us with an unprecedented 
access to the mechanisms of invention, on which we can draw more effec- 
tively than on a literary source. Their singular structure reminds us of Giovan 
Battista Armenini’s words in his commentary on the procedures put into place 
by Raphael’s pupils in order to find their invenzioni, referring to a drawing tech- 
nique of Polidoro that seems to describe this kind of image: “out of this con- 
fusion of repeated marks and the multiple outlines, he would draw a wealth 
of [...] material”.67 


67 “per questa confusione di segni duplicati et i tanti contorni esso ne cavava per simil via 
materia [...] abbondantissima’, ARMENINI 1586, p. 94, 
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FIGURE 4.83 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to 
Calvary, detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.84 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to 
Calvary, detail from the infrared 
reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 





The expedient of tracing and retracing that the author described for Polidoro, 
had a preliminary function: it stimulated invention.88 Its purpose was to 
artificially create a web of repeated lines, designed to suggest to the artist’s 


68 Ibidem:“pigliava una penna overo del lapis nero, e con questi veniva componendo alcune 
figure, quali facevano esser principali: dipoi calcava dell’altre figure di un altro fregio della 
medesima altezza su quel campo dove era quello, una volta e due, col rimutar quel calco 
dal primo luogo ogni volta, di modo che, per questa confusione di segni duplicati et i tanti 
contorni, esso ne cavava per simil via materia per quello abbondantissima, ... ma io non 
dico però che egli così facesse sempre, essendo quel grande inventore ch'egli era, senza 
così fatti aiuti”. 
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FIGURE 4.85 Madrid, Prado Museum, Raphael 
(and workshop), Spasimo di Sicilia, oil on 
panel, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: © MADRID, MUSEO 
NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 


imagination new images to create, generated thus through the repeated 
interweaving and casual superimposition of the lines of the figures. It was a 
device stimulating the imagination that set in motion the creative impulse. 
The analogy with what we see in the under-drawing, as revealed by reflec- 
tography in the small Capodimonte panels, is not the tracing procedure, as 
described by Armenini, since clearly these are freely executed strokes; the 
analogy consists rather in the effect of “the confusion of duplicated marks and 
the many outlines” that the artist deliberately creates in order to awaken his 
creativity, to evoke images that take their form almost spontaneously from the 
manifold, indeterminate possibilities offered by the intricate web of lines. 

The root of the fundamental turning point leading to this quest is to be 
found, once again, in Leonardo. Gombrich commented on Leonardo’s precepts 
on the componimento inculto emphasising that they lead to the idea of art as 
process, as dynamic research, and no longer the execution of iconographic 
models. The artist must consciously stimulate the imagination, and indistinct 
forms, searched for in the clouds or in the blotches on walls, serve this purpose, 
“because in confused things the mind is roused to new inventions”. Polidoro’s 
confusione di segni has this function, and before such a dramatic subject, as 
close to popular sensibility as Calvary, his intricate trait is contorted to create a 
tangible tension, drawn to its highest degree. 


69 “perché nelle cose confuse l'ingegno si desta a nove invenzioni”, LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, pp. 
177-178 $66, (35v). On this subject cfr. supra chapter 2.1. on ‘Disegno and Invention’. 
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FIGURE 4.86 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da Caravaggio, 
Adoration of the Shepherds, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 





FIGURE 4.87 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da Caravaggio, 
Adoration of the Shepherds, detail form the infrared 
reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


More peaceful subjects also, such as the Adoration of the Shepherds (figs 4.86, 
4.87), are executed in this singular way, that produces forms and constantly 
transforms them, to continue then the metamorphosis with paint and brushes, 
without interruption. And even that is not yet the end of the journey. 

The three small panels for the Calvary are progressive stages leading closer 
to the final result, but still far removed from the goal. The drawing visible in 
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FIGURE 4.88 

London, National Gallery, Way to Calvary, detail from the 
infrared reflectogram mosaic. 

PHOTO CREDIT: LONDON, NATIONAL GALLERY. 





the reflectogram of the London bozzetto (fig. 4.88), although resembling the 
small Neapolitan panels in technique, has already achieved some points of ref- 
erence, such as the position of Christ and the diagonal position of the Cross, 
and in fact the former is sketched with a only few clean, strong strokes which 
may well have been transferred from a drawing on paper. 

The use of ‘normal’ drawings on paper must have accompanied the experi- 
ments on the small panels, and must surely also have followed them. Among 
the drawings related to Capodimonte’s Calvary, which includes a variety of 
kinds and media, we find the pen drawing in the Louvre (fig. 4.89), designed 
to study with a light touch the landscape and the ruins,7° and- also executed 
with a pen but shaded and well turned- the drawing for the group of knights on 
horseback, in Christ Church College, Oxford(fig. 4.92).7! 

Nor have these drawings fixed a final version for these sections. A drawing 
of which the autograph status is not absolutely certain, although it undoubt- 
edly testifies to an advanced stage of the elaboration of the composition and 
in which most elements have found their final position, is in Palazzo Abatellis 
in Palermo.’? But the study closest to the execution of the great panel, is 
the red chalk drawing in the National Gallery of Scotland (fig. 4.94), which 


70 Paris, Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins, inv. RF 61, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Landscape with 
Classical buildings pen and brown ink, mm 243x199. 

71 Oxford,Christ Church, inv. 1286, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Study of knights and armed men 
black pencil, pen and ink, mm 369x278. 

72 Palermo, Galleria Regionale della Sicilia, Polidoro da Caravaggio (?), Study for the Way to 
Calvary, pen and brown ink, watercolour, mm 275x208. 
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FIGURE 4.89 

Paris, Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, Paysage avec 
édifices classiques, pen and brown 
ink, mm 243x199. 

PHOTO CREDIT: PARIS, LOUVRE © 
RMN-GRAND PALAIS (MUSE DU 
LOUVRE) / THIERRY LE MAGE. 


FIGURE 4.90 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to 
Calvary, detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO 
DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.91 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da 
Caravaggio, Way to Calvary, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.92 

Oxford, Christ Church College, Polidoro 
da Caravaggio, Study of knights and 
armed men, black pencil, pen and ink, 
mm 369x278. 

PHOTO CREDIT: OXFORD, CHRIST 
CHURCH COLLEGE. 
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FIGURE 4.93 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to Calvary, detail 
from the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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demonstrates all of Polidoro’s qualities in drawing from life.?3 On the same 
sheet, differently rotated, are featured the trumpet player’s chest, and the 
hands of the same figure studied again but separately (fig. 4.95), as well as two 
female heads, one of which will be used for the figure to the left of Veronica 
(fig. 4.97). Once the composition was defined in all its parts, and before pro- 
ceeding to the drawing on the panel, Polidoro would return to check the main 
figures once more—one by one—from life. 





FIGURE 4.94 Edinburgh, The National Gallery of Scotland, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Studies 
for the head of a woman and for a man who blows a conch shell, red chalk, mm 
199X140. 

PHOTO CREDIT: EDINBURGH, THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. 


73 Edinburgh, The National Gallery of Scotland, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Studies for the head 
of a woman and for a man who blows a conch shell, red chalk mm 199x140. 


FIGURE 4.96 
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FIGURE 4.95 

Edinburgh, The National Gallery of Scotland, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, Studies for the head of a 
woman and for a man who blows a conch shell, 
detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: EDINBURGH, THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. 





Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da 
Caravaggio, Way to Calvary, detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.97 Edinburgh, The National Gallery of Scotland, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, Studies for the head 
of a woman and fora man who blows a 
conch shell, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: EDINBURGH, THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. 





The reflectography carried out on the great altar piece of Calvary, revealed 
almost everywhere a precise and confident drawing, undoubtedly already 
defined on paper before being transferred, without hesitation, onto the panel. 
It is impossible to establish with any certitude if Polidoro made use or not of 
cartoons for the transfer of the drawing, but in all likelihood he probably made 
use of them at least for the fore-ground figures, in which the folds of the drap- 
ery, the features, the contours of the figures and especially the hands, are drawn 
with a fluent, confident hand. In some cases, however, some changes are still 
made to the work in progress, for instance the quite showy one of the trum- 
pet player, who initially was blowing into a shell—as in the Edinburgh draw- 
ing. The change obliged the left hand to be moved and the wrist rotated: the 
reflectogram clearly shows the initial drawing of the hands, strikingly similar to 
the study in Scotland [figg. 4.95, 4.96]. And in reflectography, the resemblance 
between the figure of the woman and the drawing also becomes more evident 


[figg. 4.97, 4.99]. 
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FIGURE 4.98 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to 
Calvary, detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, 
MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.99 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to 
Calvary, detail from the infrared 
reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, 
MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.100 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to 
Calvary, detail from the infrared 
reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, 
MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.101 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to 
Calvary, detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, 
MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.102 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to Calvary, 
detail from the infrared reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


In the figures in the background, in which the handling of the paint is more 
summary and lively, the drawing seems to have been executed more rapidly 
and freely, it would appear free-hand, but with great sureness of hand, at times 
picking out the strongest shadows with liquid blots of paint. The line, even 
in the most defined parts, having first been either traced or drawn with chalk 
(lapis), appears to then have been strengthened with the brush. 

A different medium, maybe charcoal, soft and broad grained, has then been 
used to roughly sketch in—freehand—the arches and ruins over the trumpet 
player in the centre of the picture (fig. 4.102). 
Certain parts, alhough accurately drawn, are again modified, such as the sol- 
dier’s hand for instance that is holding the Cross over the head of Christ, whose 
grip becomes stronger and fits more tightly compared to the first drawn idea, 
visible in reflectography(figs 4.103, 4.104). 

But now, the great panel has taken shape. 
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FIGURE 4.103 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to 
Calvary, detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO 
DI CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.104 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, Way to 
Calvary, detail from the infrared 
reflectogram. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO 
DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.105 Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Parmigianino, Holy Family, tempera on canvas, 


cm 159x131. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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4.4 Parmigianino’s Holy Family 


Considering Parmigianino’s paintings from the aspect of their technique of 
execution, what impresses is the wealth and variety of means directed towards 
a formal search which is both singular and uniform: from the luminous fresh- 
ness of fresco, to tempera and oil, on panel and on canvas, fully exploiting the 
resources, from the exact representation of naturalistic effects to expressive 
deformations, with uneven rough surfaces which absorb the light differen- 
tially, or the unreal smoothness of enamel. A comparison of three paintings in 
Capodimonte is sufficient to observe this deliberate variety of register. 

Unlike other artists for whom the adoption of canvas as a support corre- 
sponds to a ‘phase’, often in conjunction with a radical transformation of tech- 
nical habits leading to a move away from wood as a support in favour of canvas, 
an analysis of Parmigianino’s work reveals that both these supports were used 
by the artist in response to particular expressive needs, amounting to an expe- 
rience rather than a stage in evolution. 

Lucretia (fig. 4.106)’* belongs to the end of Parmigianino’s activity, and a 
‘return’ to the wooden support, with a surface even smoother and more regular 
than usual; it is a surprising choice because it could almost be considered as an 
involution, compared to the soft and sensual naturalness of flesh, draperies, fur 
and jewels in his Antea (fig. 4.107).75 

Everything in Lucretia is a fiction from the minutely detailed fineness of the 
hair, plaited and analytically described in its detail, the diaphanous and lus- 
trous flesh, porcelain or marble but certainly not flesh, a metaphor of precious 
materials that evoke an ancient and unreal world through the idealisation of 
matter. 

Among this spectrum of experiences—which includes a variety of registers 
of which the afore-mentioned paintings are but two possible examples?5— 
Capodimonte’s Holy Family (fig. 4.105) occupies a special place, painted in glue 
tempera on canvas or, to use Vasari’s definition, a guazzo.”” 


74 Parmigianino, Lucretia, oil on panel, cm 67x51, inv. Q 1930 n. 125, cfr. Leone de Castris in 
LA COLLEZIONE FARNESE 1994, pp. 215-217. 

75 Parmigianino, Antea, oil on canvas, cm 136x86, inv. Q 1930 n. 108, cfr. Leone de Castris in 
LA COLLEZIONE FARNESE 1994, pp. 212-214. 

76 The adoption by Parmigianino of the bozzata technique in his Bolognese years plays an 
important role in his development, because of the importance of the dark background 
and manifest brush-work, cfr. the accurate analysis in BENTINI-CAUZZI 2002. 

77 Parmigianino, Holy Family, tempera on canvas, cm 159x131, inv. Q 1930 n. 110, cfr. Leone de 
Castris in LA COLLEZIONE FARNESE 1994, pp. 211-212. On guazzo cfr. supra 3.5.2. ‘Glue- 
size Tempera’; on Parmigianino’s Holy Family cfr. CARDINALI [et alii] 2002. 
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FIGURE 4.106 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Parmigianino, Lucretia, oil on 
panel, cm 67x51, detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, 
MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 





FIGURE 4.107 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Parmigianino, Antea, oil on canvas, cm 
136x86. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.108 Parmigianino, Holy Family, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


Indeed, in Parmigianino’s Vita, Vasari refers to “two canvases a guazzo for 
Maestro Luca Leuti, with some little figures that are well made and graceful’, 
in which critics have recognised the San Roch in a private collection in Parma, 
and the canvas in Capodimonte.’® Even though it is not a small figure paint- 
ing, the Holy Family is characterised by a landscape background in which is 
inserted the small figure (figuretta) of St. Joseph (fig. 4.108), which did not how- 
ever escape the biographer’s attention. 


78 VASARI 1568, IV, pp. 539-540, “due tele a guazzo per maestro Luca dai Leuti, con certe 
figurette tutte ben fatte e graziose”, slighly different in torrentiniana, VASARI 1550, ivi: “con 
certe figurette di bellissima maniera”; cfr. FORNARI SCHIANCHI-TASSI-LUCCO 1988. 
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FIGURE 4.109 

Parma, private collection, 
Parmigianino, Saint Roch ina 
landscape, tempera on canvas, cm 
27,8X21,15. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.110 

Parmigianino, Saint Roch in a 
landscape, detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


So also in the San Roch (figs 4.109, 4.110), the only surviving fragment of a larger 


canvas, which perhaps owes its strange transformation into a quadretto, in 


addition to the possible deterioration of the painting it belonged to, also to its 


singular pictorial qualities, expressed in a freer and more efficacious manner 


in precisely these ‘secondary’ details. 


We do not know what drove Parmigianino to adopt glue tempera as the 


medium for the Holy Family, nor are we able to trace the original destina- 
tion of the work. What is certain is that his interest in the medium is other 
than casual, if we look at the refined use he makes of its expressive potential, 
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FIGURE 4.111 

Parmigianino, Holy Family, detail 
from the infrared reflectogram in 
transmitted light. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 





particularly focusing on the variety of colour and light effects in the landscape, 
with a wide range of green and blue hues reproducing the greenery and water- 
ways, engulfing the scene in a naturalistic atmosphere of particular luminosity 
and liveliness, not far-removed from the landscape effects deriving from the 
Flemish tradition. The charm of Flemish landscapes executed in tempera were 
as we have seen, extremely widespread and popular in the sixteenth century, 
could not have failed to strike Parmigianino, visibly influenced by the desire to 
emulate the luminous and delicate colour range of these landscapes. 

The way Parmigianino adopts this technique bears no relation to the “short 
and easy ways of secco works”? described so disparagingly by Armenini. The 
painting is carefully conceived and executed, the ‘minor’ technique is treated 
with all the care required for a prestigious work. 

Scientific analysis has revealed a number of interesting details: the absence 
of a preparatory layer, consistent with a derivation from Netherlandish tech- 
nique, so that the canvas weave, presumably prepared with only a glue layer, 
is everywhere apparent, whereas the paint layers, albeit at times covering and 
at times stratified, are of limited thickness. As expected, the binder has been 
identified as animal glue. The infrared examination in transmitted light has 
detected the presence of a rough drawing (fig. 4.11), executed with a remark- 
ably big brush with large, confident strokes, directly on the canvas, in order to 
lay in the masses at this preliminarily stage. 


79 ARMENINI 1586, p. 140: “i modi brevi e facili delle opere del secco”. Cfr. supra 3, 5.2. ‘Glue- 
size Tempera’. 
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FIGURE 4.112 Parmigianino, Holy Family, detail from the infrared 
reflectogram. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


A more refined drawing, to mark the contours and at times to define the shad- 
ows with hatching, then emerged through the use of traditional reflectography 
(fig. 4.112), testifying to the existence of two distinct phases and functions in 
the use of the graphic medium. 

As is the case in the Netherlandish Tiichlein, tempera allows a refined 
graphic handling resembling that of drawing with wash on paper, through the 
use of a fine brush for outlines and shading (figs 4.113, 4.14), without, therefore, 
a clear distinction between ‘drawing’ and ‘colour and paint’. 
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FIGURE 4.113 

Parmigianino, Holy Family, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 





The palette—as is shown by the analyses—is extremely rich and refined, reveal- 
ing how Parmigianino intended to display all the subtle colour and light varia- 
tions which a lean’ binder enhances. The range of greens and blues, that includes 
copper greens, azurite and smalt in various mixtures, plays a fundamental role. 
These pigments achieve their full potential in terms of colour rendering in a glue 
medium. As is known, the appearance of blue pigments—which is problematic 
in oil painting due to the high refractive index of the ‘fat’ medium which darkens 
them and destroys their colour—is enhanced by the lean binder. It was noted 
that the Flemish masters who painted in tempera on canvas preferred pigments 
that have a better performance if bound with glue.8° Significantly, and for similar 
reasons, the use of a rather rare pigment like orpiment was also identified in the 
Holy Family, used for the mantle of St. Joseph(fig. 4.109), the warm orange colour 
of which is enhanced thanks to the glue binding medium.8! 


80 Cfr. WOLFTHAL 1986, pp. 31-32, indicates the use of azurite in all the canvases she 
examined. 

81 Armenini, as we have seen, provides warnings on the use of orpiment, with reference to 
tempera painting on canvas (cfr. supra, p. 227). Cennini had already stressed that the most 
suitable binder for orpiment (arsenic trisulphide) was glue: “La sua tempera non vuol 
daltro che di colla” CENNINI, p. 50. 
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FIGURE 4.114 Parmigianino, Holy Family, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


The softness of the tonalities and surface roughness, the immediate and appar- 
ent traces of execution, the quick, liquid strokes with the tip of the brush, 
resembling those of the frescos of Fontanellato (fig. 4.115), the attention to 
landscape and background details, are all the striking evidence of a deliberate 
choice. 
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FIGURE 4.115 Parmigianino, Holy Family, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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4.5 The Paintings of Sebastiano del Piombo in Capodimonte 


There are three works by Sebastiano del Piombo from the Farnese collection 
in the Capodimonte Museum: two portraits of Clement vii and the Madonna 
del velo.8? 

The three paintings, from the perspective of the artist’s technique of exe- 
cution, provide an exceptional opportunity for close comparison, in order to 
try and understand the characteristics of the artist’s practice. Two of them, 
the bearded head of Clement vir and the Madonna del velo, are on slate, 
Sebastiano’s chosen support for several of the few works he painted late in his 
career, and one that he himself had introduced into painting.83 

The Portrait of Clement vir on canvas (figs 4.116, 4.118) can be unequivo- 
cally identified with one of the two beardless portraits of Clement vii, that 
Sebastiano himself, in a letter to Michelangelo of April 29, 1531, wrote of hav- 
ing painted before the Sack of Rome (1527), after which the pope had made 
a vow to grow a beard, which can be seen in the small painting on slate.84 It 
should be dated, therefore, on the basis of other elements confirming it also, 
to around 1525-26. Kept by the artist until his death, it was present among 
his goods in the inventory drawn up after his death, and, along with the small 
portrait on slate, it formed part of the group of paintings that Hirst had traced 
as passing into the collection of Fulvio Orsini, the librarian and artistic advisor 
to Alessandro Farnese, and thence merging into the Farnese collection. It is 
painted on canvas, a common support for Sebastiano, but in those years still 
little employed in Rome. 

The Portrait of Clement vir on slate (fig. 4.117), which shares the collection 
history of the portrait on canvas, must have been a kind of prototype (Hirst 
1981), or in any case a modello painted by Sebastiano from life and kept in order 
to draw other versions from it if required. Clearly unfinished, evident traces of 
a red and brown brush drawing are visible.85 


82 Portrait of Pope Clement vil, oil on canvas, cm 145x100, inv. Q 1930 n. 147; Portrait of Pope 
Clement vii, oil on slate, cm 50x34, inv. Q 1930 n. 141; Madonna del Velo, inv. Q 1930 n. 149, 
oil on slate, cm 12x88, cfr. entries on the three paintings in Pierluigi Leone de Castris in 
LA COLLEZIONE FARNESE 1995, pp. 47-48; 48-49; 49-50. 

83 Cfr. supra 3.6.4. ‘Sebastiano’s nuovo modo’. 

84 Cfr. HIRST 1981, pp. 106-108; 111-112; 124. Leone de Castris in LA COLLEZIONE FARNESE 
1995, Pp. 47-48. 

85 Cfr. ivi, pp. 48-49. 
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FIGURE 4.116 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, Sebastiano 
del Piombo, Clemente v11, oil on canvas, 
cM 145x100. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.117 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, Clemente VII, oil 
on slate, cm 50x34. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.118 Clemente VII, oil on canvas, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.119 
Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, Madonna del 
Velo, oil on slate, cm 12x88. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 
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The Madonna del Velo (fig. 4.119) can be identified with the painting described 
by Vasari: “made a picture of Our Lady covering a putto with a piece of drapery, 
which was a rare thing, and Cardinal Farnese now has it in his guardaroba",86 
Variously dated by the critics, the date of around 1530 proposed by Hirst is now 
generally accepted, because of the very use of the stone support which was 
adopted from that time onwards; Safarik proposed an even earlier date, relat- 
ing it to the subject proposed to Ferrante Gonzaga as an alternative to the Pietà 
for Los Cobos: “or even if he wants a beautiful Madonna, with her Son in her 
arms, and a S. John the Baptist, that he should make him a little moreschina 
[a bow, possibly a figure from this dance] as it is customary to paint”.87 To the 
affinity between the two paintings already noted by the critics, is added the 
consideration of a convincing correspondence in the size and, it would seem, 
the construction of the support. The Madonna del Velo has a 5-cm extension 
along the top, also in slate, while on the corresponding upper margin of the 
slab, there are four cylindrical pegs. A similar addition is also present in the 
Ubeda Pietà, originally provided, as we have seen, with a rich frame of brec- 
cia marbles designed by Sebastiano, also referred to by Vasari.88 The function 
of this strip is not clear; it seems unlikely that the enlargement would have 
been left so visible, whereas its presence could be explained if the addition 
of a stone frame was envisaged, in line with Sebastiano’s custom of complet- 
ing his paintings “surrounding them with frames of other breccias”, as abun- 
dantly proven in the documentary sources, and which enhanced the value of 
the works as collectors’ pieces.89 

Citing the well-known letter by Vittore Soranzo to Pietro Bembo of the 
8 June 1530, Michael Hirst argues with good reason that the stone support was 
adopted by Sebastiano from this time onwards, not neglecting to observe that, 
apart from the declared intent of durability and conservation, the choice of 


86 VASARI 1568, V, p. 93: “fece una Nostra Donna che con un panno cuopre un putto, che fu 
cosa rara, e l’ha oggi nella sua guardaroba il cardinal Farnese”. Oil on slate, cm 12x88, inv. 
Q 1930 n. 149, cfr. Leone de Castris in LA COLLEZIONE FARNESE 1995, pp. 49-50. 

87 “o pur vuole una nostra donna bella, con figliuolo in braccio, et un San Giovani Battista 
che faccia seco un poco di moreschina come il più delle volte si sogliono dipingere”, cfr. 
Leone de Castris, ivi, p. 49. The description of the subject is testified by Nino Sernini’s let- 
ter to Giovanni Mahona, Bibl. Estense, Autografoteca Campori, Filza Nino Sernini, letter 
No.27, c.I recto, undated but written around june 1533, cfr. HIRST 1973, p. 587. 

88 VASARI 1550 e 1568, V, p. 98: “Fece nondimeno un Cristo morto e la Nostra Donna in 
una pietra per don Ferrante Gonzaga, il quale lo mandò in Ispana, con un ornamento di 
pietra”, cfr. the extended quotation supra, 3.6.4 ‘Sebastiano’s nuovo modo’. 

89 Cfr. The inventory of Sebastiano’s studio, published in HIRST 1981, pp. 155-156, and the 
letters by Sernini, on which cfr. supra 3.6.5 ‘Painting on Stone from Sebastiano to Vasari, 
pp. 267-270. 
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a dark background was perfectly consistent with Sebastiano’s already dem- 
onstrated predilection for grey tonalities and the concomitant rejection of 
light-coloured preparatory layers, so that even in fresco he adopted a greyish 
background.9° 

The choice of a dark ground characterises in no uncertain way the impor- 
tance of Sebastiano’s investigations into colour in a way that—although it can 
be inserted within a tradition marked by his apprenticeship with Giorgione 
and identifiable with Venetian culture—in Sebastiano’s art, takes on a com- 
pletely individual style.” At the same time, his ‘invention’ of the method of 
painting on stone finds a congenial context in the debate among artists and 
men of letters on the relative qualities of painting and sculpture. 

The two ways of interpreting the choice of a stone support are not of course 
mutually exclusive; indeed the emphasis on the durability of the new tech- 
nique consciously aimed at providing Sebastiano’s beloved painting in oil with 
the same solidity as fresco, in order to be able to withstand comparison with 
sculpture in the debate on the paragone. The experimentation with materials 
undertaken by Sebastiano in order to permit the adoption of oil as a medium 
for painting on walls, was then extended to easel paintings and works for pri- 
vate collections, with the same expectations of durability. 

Sebastiano’s biography, as written by Vasari, provides much, sometimes con- 
tradictory information: in his admiration for the Venetian painter, Pallucchini 
had already observed that the author was influenced by the desire to present 
Sebastiano as an enlightend satellite reflecting the light of the greater Master?” 


go HIRST 1981, pp. 124-125. Hirst emphasises the co-existence of preservation aims with 
“pictorial considerations’, moved by “a predilection for greyish tones, and Sebastiano’s 
distaste for light-reflecting grounds [that] is already evident in the way he painted the 
frescoes in the Farnesina, where the ground has been discovered to be greyish’. The letter 
written by Soranzo, cameriere to the pope, quoted by Hirst, has been published in Delle 
Lettere da diversi Re et Principi et Cardinali et altri huomini dotti a Mons. Pietro Bembo, 
Venezia 1560, p. 110, cfr. supra, p. 260 and note 418. 

g1 Cfr. DUNKERTON-SPRING 1998, pp. 120-30. In tracing a map of geographical and chrono- 
logical use of white and coloured preparatory layers in Italian paintings, the authors note 
that Sebastiano’s Roman works, with their grey-brown preparatory layers, which vary in their 
intensity are very much an exception in Roman practice, where white or whitish prepara- 
tions are still prevalent because of the techniques linked to the continuing use of panel as a 
support. Such a use of a coloured ground had been acquired by Sebastiano in his Venetian 
years, to which the Salomé can be related, executed as it is on a light grey imprimitura. 

92 PALLUCCHINI 1944, p. 91: “Il problema critico del Vasari non è certo quello di esaminare 
e di valutare la personalità sebastianesca, ma di fare di questa un satellite illuminato per 
grazia dell’astro maggiore”. 
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goes hand-in-hand with an ill-concealed impatience with a personality so dif- 
ferent from that of his biographer, and in certain sense conflicting. In any case, 
Vasari’s interest in Sebastiano’s technical innovation is evident: already in the 
1550 edition of the Introduzzione alle Arti, both painting on stone and that in oil 
on wall (the former in a way a derivation of the latter), are described in detail, 
and we have already seen how the large insertion in the Giuntina edition of 
Sebastiano’s Vita will distinctly clarify the procedure adopted by the Venetian 
painter, and, to a certain degree also the process leading him to experiment 
with it first on wall, then on slabs inserted into the wall, and finally on single 
slabs as easel paintings. One could also put forward the hypothesis that the 
small-scale experiments, such as the Crist shown to Clement vII referred to 
by Soranzo,?3 had been made as a test sample with a view to the execution of 
works on a large-scale, but in any case the technique immediately met with 
great success, inducing him to paint many quadri on stone. 

A close study of the Capodimonte paintings can provide us with an idea 
of the methods and technique of this artist, and his way of exploiting the 
dark background in order to achieve the most idiosyncratic chromatic effects, 
which are characteristic of his work. In the descriptions that great scholars 
have provided of Sebastiano’s colour, the adjectives used tend to emphasize 
the moonlit effects of a cold, blue tinted atmosphere. Clement vI1's portrait on 
canvas (figs 4.116, 4.118) is undoubtedly painted before 1527, so that, according 
to Hirst’s hypothesis, it precedes the adoption of slate as a support. But a dark, 
cold preparatory layer, not far-removed in colour from that of slate, has already 
been used by Sebastiano in this work with masterly effect, as Pallucchini 
describes: “Sebastiano chromatically orchestrates the painting on the leit- 
motif of a which kindles gleams of moonlight along the folds of the drapery. 
This luminosity does not dissolve forms as in Tintoretto’s rustling highlights, 
but rather submerges them into clear seawater”.94 There is no doubt that the 
dark priming, which is everywhere clearly perceptible through the paint layers 
(figs 4.120, 4.121), especially in the whites and the flesh, contributes to the cre- 
ation of this cold, unified atmosphere. 


93 Cfr. supra, p. 260 and note 418. 

94 PALLUCCHINI 1944, p. 66: “Sebastiano orchestra la gamma cromatica sul motivo di una 
luce fredda, che suscita bagliori lunari sulle pieghe delle stoffe. Questa luminosita non 
dissolve la forma in crepitii tintorettiani, ma la sommerge come in una limpida acqua 
marina’. 
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FIGURE 4.120 

Clemente VII, oil on canvas, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 








FIGURE 4.121 Clemente VII, oil on canvas, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4,122 

Naples, Capodimonte Museum, 
Daniele da Volterra, Portrait of a 
Young Man, oil on slate, cm n2x88. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO 
DI CAPODIMONTE. 





The two paintings on slate, both unfinished, show even more clearly the great 
refinement and skill with which they are built up. As has been described 
above, the support, exposed in many areas, has been used as a base (also chro- 
matically), with no further additions of paint: Vasari on the other hand, rec- 
ommended the application of “a coat of oil paint as an imprimatura”.95 Other 
artists will in fact adopt this solution, which allows an execution closer to that 
traditionally adopted: we can see, for example, that even Daniele da Volterra, 
evidently painting on stone in emulation of Sebastiano, adopts a smoother 
surface and typically a greyish—yellow imprimitura, quite light in tone, as we 
can observe in the Portrait of a Young Man (fig. 4.122) (in the Farnese collec- 
tion, previously belonging to Fulvio Orsini) exhibited in the same room in the 
Capodimone Museum.96 


95 Vasari 1550 and 1568, 1, p. 138: “una mano d’imprimatura di colore a olio”. 
96 Cfr. Zezza in DANIELE DA VOLTERRA 2003, pp. 146-148. An analogous imprimitura has 
been detected lso in the Louvre’s David and Goliath. cfr. SCAILLIEREZ [et alii] 2007, p. 5. 
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FIGURE 4.123 Daniele da Volterra, Portrait of a Young Man, oil on 
slate, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 


Indeed, by studying this painting which is also unfinished and closer in execution 
to the procedure advocated by Vasari, we are able to extract useful indications on 
the technique adopted by Daniele da Volterra, who was the author of work which 
is a true manifesto for the paragone and executed on slate: the David and Goliath, 
now in the Louvre.®” The imprimitura is very thin and even, and it proves to have 
been applied by ‘beating it’ with the palm of the hand, as suggested by Vasari 
in the Introduzzione alle arti:98 the imprints left on the surface of the painting 
by this operation are clearly visible in the macro-photograph (fig. 4.123). A sure- 
handed thin pencil or lead-point drawing has been traced on the imprimitura. 
The paint film, necessarily thin to ensure its adhesion to the support, allows nev- 
ertheless an effect of sculptural relief in chiaroscuro. 


97 Cfr. supra 2.3. ‘The Paragone. 

98 Vasari, describing the application of the imprimatura recommended to “impiastrarla su 
per la tavola e poi batterla con la palma della mano tanto ch'ella venga egualmente unita 
e distesa per tutto”. 
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FIGURE 4.124 

Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Clemente vil, oil on slate, 
detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, 
MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 





In contrast, the stone support is clearly visible in the entire background of 
ClementVII’s portrait, only the head perfectly finished, whereas the cowl is 
barely sketched-in with a brush line of a reddish-brown colour (fig. 4.124). 

The surface is left intentionally rough, for better adhesion of the paint, but 
also to avoid an over-reflective surface: the surface of the support of the por- 
trait is crossed by thin parallel grooves (fig. 4.125), whereas on the slab used for 
the Madonna del velo more irregular marks can be seen, in part the result of 
the absence of polishing of the schist surface, but also perhaps to the use of an 
instrument such as a gradine(fig. 4.126). 

In the Madonna del velo also, the support is visible in some of the areas left 
unfinished, such as the Child’s bedding in the whole of the lower section, the 
veil, barely alluded to with a few pale strokes between the fingers of the right 
hand (fig. 4.127) and two strokes—of a brown-colour, also applied with the 
brush—under the left hand (fig. 4.128). The area of the veil has been left in 
reserve and is entirely composed by the slate’s milky surface.99 Similarly the 
cushion on which the Child lays his head, in the reserve of the extremely thinly 
painted brown paint layer of the Infant St. John’s garment (fig. 4.129). 


99 The white, ‘milky’ aspect of the slate may be due to resin crystallisation as a result of the 
heat applied with the cazzuola di ferro infuocata. The presence of resin and oil directly 
in contact with the slate has been confirmed by the analysis carried out in the National 
Gallery Scientific Department on Clement v11, cfr. the report supra, p. 262, note 426. 
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FIGURE 4.125 Sebastiano del Piombo, Clemente VII, oil on slate, 
detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 





FIGURE 4.126 Sebastiano del Piombo, Madonna del velo, oil on slate, 
detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.127 Sebastiano del Piombo, Madonna del velo, oil on slate, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.128 
Sebastiano del Piombo, Madonna 
del velo, oil on slate, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, 
MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.129 

Sebastiano del Piombo, Madonna del 
velo, oil on slate, detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 








FIGURE 4.130 Sebastiano del Piombo, Madonna del velo, oil on slate, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.131 Sebastiano del Piombo, Madonna del velo, oil on slate, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


The pictorial handling, always delicate and accurate, varies across the painting: 
the masses of the illuminated parts—the Child’s flesh, the Virgin Mary’s left 
arm—are applied with small, full-bodied touches, with a thick paint in which 
the strokes can be followed; the half-tones and shadows are applied with suf- 
fused, liquid layers. Where the faces of the Virgin Mary and the Child are in full 
light, (figs 4.130, 4.131) they are modelled with imperceptible glazes on top of a 
full-bodied and compact base layer. 

Extremely soft and delicate, barely perceptible, are the touches sketching 
out with warm tones the wrinkles under Clement VII's eyes (fig. 4.132)—pre- 
cisely those suaves et liquidos tractus blandissimis coloribus convelatos that 
Paolo Giovio described in Sebastiano’s rendering of human faces.10° 


100 GIOVIO 1523-27, p. 22: “In humanis vultibus, quos egregie Sebastianus exprimit, suaves 
et liquidos tractus blandissimis coloribus convelatos intuemur” [In human faces, that 
Sebastiano represents superbly, we see sweet, light traits, veiled with very soft colours]. 
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FIGURE 4.132 Sebastiano del Piombo, Clemente VII, oil on slate, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


The technique for St. Joseph's face in the Madonna del velo (fig. 4.133) is similar, 
whereas the beard and hair are finely described with a close, calligraphic net- 
work of strokes applied with the tip of the brush. 

Freer and stronger touches delineate and shade, with liquid, dark paint laid 
on top of the light background of the drapery, the left sleeve of Virgin Mary and 
the veil on her hair (fig. 4.134). 

Also remarkable is the liquid, transparent green layer (probably copper 
acetate) which covers the background and stops around St. Joseph’s head 
(fig. 4.135) and, in contrast, the mass of light colour, frank and roughly applied 
in order to light up the Child’s cot and to provide a lighter background to the 
lit parts (fig. 4.136). 

The colour of the slate support and the way it shows through the paint lay- 
ers, in the same way as the dark preparatory layer of the same tonality in the 
portrait of Clement II on canvas, is then responsible in these paintings for the 
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FIGURE 4.133 

Sebastiano del Piombo, Madonna del 
velo, oil on slate, detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO 
DI CAPODIMONTE. 








FIGURE 4.134 Sebastiano del Piombo, Madonna del velo, oil on slate, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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FIGURE 4.135 Sebastiano del Piombo, Madonna del velo, oil on slate, detail. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 


FIGURE 4.136 

Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Madonna del velo, oil on slate, 
detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, 
MUSEO DI CAPODIMONTE. 
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suffuse and all-enveloping moonlit atmosphere, so often noticed by the crit- 
ics, and surely congenial to Sebastiano—the Viterbo Pietà, the moon breaking 
through the leaden sky, manifest evidence of this. 

Despite noting the deliberate choice made by Sebastiano of this chromatic 
background, hardly ever has the mechanism at the origin of this often observed 
effect been taken into consideration. There are some eloquent descriptions, 
such as that of D’Achiardi remarking that in Madonna del velo all forms are 
enveloped in an kind of bluish atmosphere.!0! Pallucchini, who as has already 
been shown above, refers to the light submerging the forms in clear sea-water 
in the portrait of Clement vir, in the Madonna del velo, remarks on how the 
composition appears to be submerged in silvery moonlight! Finally, Adolfo 
Venturi admired Sebastiano’s entirely Venetian ability, to create with only one 
colour those glaucous and golden mysterious vision.!03 

On this subject, it does not seem out of order to refer to certain passages from 
Charles Locke Eastlake’s Materials for a History of Oil Painting (1869), vol. 2, in 
which the author,—who in addition to being an expert, collector and direc- 
tor of the National Gallery, was an experienced painter himself—after retrac- 
ing with philological zeal through literary sources, Netherlandish and Italian 
painting methods, devoted himself to making interesting first hand technical 
observations on the works and practical reconstructions of the painting proce- 
dures, with the aim of reproducing them. 

In a chapter entitled Venetian Methods, he described the painterly pro- 
cedures of execution of the Venetians and compared these to those of 
Netherlandish painters. As a painter, rather than a scholar researching into 
techniques, Eastlake focused on the distinction between glazing and scum- 
bling—for which, he remarked, the Italians use the same term, velatura—and 
respectively termed dark glazes over a light background (glazing), and the 
thin, translucid light layers of light paint over a dark underlayer (scumbling).!°* 
Finally, he observed that, just as the effects of brightness and warmth achiev- 
able with dark glazes ona light background are much greater than any achieved 
through pigment mixtures, so “the blueness that is produced by ‘veiling’ black 
with white [...] is incalculably more pearly and ethereal than any mere admix- 
ture of black and white’! 


101 D'ACHIARDI 1908, p. 212. 

102 PALLUCCHINI 1944, p. 58. 

103 VENTURI 1925-1934, IX.V (1932), p. 82: “solo la fantasia di un pittore veneziano poteva 
creare con un colore solo questa misteriosa visione glauco e oro”. 

104 EASTLAKE 1869, pp. 262-263. 

105 Ivi, p. 263. 
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FIGURE 4.137 

Sebastiano del Piombo, Madonna del 
velo, oilon slate, detail. 

PHOTO CREDIT: NAPLES, MUSEO DI 
CAPODIMONTE. 





He then went on to cite Leonardo da Vinci’s observation on colour in distant 
objects, which become blue in proportion to their darkness and the purity 
of the atmosphere.!© And again, referring to Leonardo's observation on the 
colour of smoke, that “when seen against a dark object appears blue, but seen 
against a light object or a light sky appears brown”/°7 he stated: “Not that the 
change produced by a thin pigment can equal the effects of vapour in nature, 
but the approach to these effects thus attainable is of the utmost value for the 
colourist—for the blueness which may be produced in a picture, as in nature, 
by the interposition of a light medium before darkness, [...] will be of the fin- 
est kind”.108 


106 Ibidem. Cfr. LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 241, $243 (f. 73r); original lost, ca. 1505-10: “L'azzurro 
dell’aria nasce dalla grossezza del corpo de l’aria aluminata, interposta fra le tenebre supe- 
riori e la terra”. 

107 EASTLAKE 1869, p. 276. This is the passage involved (LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 229, $205 
(f. 67r) ; original lost, ca. 1505-10): “Questo si vede nel fumo ussito de’ camini, li quali 
quando sono a riscontro al nero d’esso camino si fanno azzurri, e quando s’inalzano a 
riscontro all’azzurro dell’aria paiono berrectini o rosseggianti”. 

108 EASTLAKE 1869, p. 276. Here Eastlake also echoes Leonardo, who warned: “il chiaro sopra 
l'oscurità fa l'azzurro, tanto più bello, quanto più il chiaro e lo scuro saranno eccellenti”, 
LIBRO DI PITTURA, 1, p. 229, $205 (f. 67r); original lost, ca. 1505-10. 
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